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1s GRACE 


THE | 


DUKE of ARGYLE. 


s the Government, of which 
= Cicero was ſo long the 
Support and Ornament 
was founded upon Arms 
and ng a Tran- 
flation of any Part of his Works 
comes naturally under the Patro- 
nage of a Britiſh N obleman, who. 
unites both Characters in the high-- 
eſt Degree. But, my Lord, in this 
you have the „ 4—— of all my 
Author's eee that in Rome 


they 


D bre T0 
re who excel in V's epiploy's 


bu Wo rt 
ing the Liberties of their — © but 
| after your Arms had i in the m E 
gerous Conjuncture fix'd the Crown 
upon the Head of your Prince, you 
have liv'd to employ your Eloquence 
with equal Succeſs, in retrieving the In- 
dency 


Subverter of his Country's Liber- 


| ties, to the Grief of ev and 

virtuous Man, found Meath arte 

him from doing Service to tlie Conſti- 

tution in any Seition of Power; than he 

Toft his Spirit, and poorly yielded to the 

Stream which he wanted Courage to 82 h 
t 


= The Hiſtory of Rome mig 
e furniſhed him with a nobler Pre- 
cedent for his Conduct; a Precedent 


which you, my Lord, have improv d. 


Like Camillus you retir d, and like his, 
our Retirement fav'd your Country. 


Your _ return d with a handful of 


(O11 14454 Friends 


of your Country. In 
this Li 4 the Character of my Au- 
thor can admit of no Parallel with that 
of your Grace; no ſooner had the 


nn who choſe to follow 


tunes, and came juſt in Time to reduce 
the Scale of Government'to that equi- 
table Poize which the Inſolence and 
Menaces of the Gauls had almoſt 0— 
verſet. 

Had it not been for this happy Evet; 
the noble Precepts contain'd in the fol- 
lowing Sheets had been but of little 


ule in this Nation; for Corruption 


ſeals up the Ears and Underſtanding to 
the Voice of Eloquence. But as we 
have now the agreeable Proſpect of ſee- 
ing the Senate reſtor d to its antient 
Purity, the Conſtitution revert to its 
original Principles, and the fatal Diſ- 
tinctions of Party aboliſh'd ; it is to be 
hop d that Reaſon and good Senſe will 
relume their antient Sway in Public De- 
N With this View I take the 

Liberty. of introducing the following 
Sheets to the World, under your Grace's' 
Patronage, ſince their Contents are beſt 4 
exemplity'd by your Practice. ) 221.1 

That your Grace may long live the 
rings of this Age, as you will be the 


Admiration 


ED ICAT IONS; 


Adinieation of every future ; and that 
this Nation may never want Patriots 
to follow your Example in the 
of Hands and Heart, the Steadineſs of 
Reſolution, the Abilities for Counſel, 

and the Talents for Action, of which 
your Grace has given ſo many il-. 
luftrious Proofs, is the Prayer of, | 


„ 7 4 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, 


4 


| and moſi humble | Servant j 


Witiiamu GUTHRIE: 


Fe HE Charatier and Quali- 
©. fications of an Orator are 
fo. well, and fo fully han- 
dledin the following Work, 
that! it would be the Height 
to ſay any thing farther 
on thoſe Heads; our — himſelf 
has reſted his Reputation upon the Me- 
rits and Execution of this Performance, 
and all that is left to a Tranſlator is to 
endeavour that his Original may not 
be diſgrac d by his Copy, and that the 
Friends of Cicero may not bluſh. at the 
mean Appearance he makes in a mo- 
dern Language. But it is impoſſible 
with any nn. to introduce my 
great 


great Author, to: the Public, Te the fo 


upon either Side; but I will venture 


- — 


w RN ET AT GAA 


ſame time —— Wo 
the Motives, I had almoſt a Ei 
the Weceſſity of the preſent Uadertak- 
ng. | A 


4 
j . 4 


* of . are divided; d 
Wer to the Merit of Tranſlations in 
general; I ſhall not pretend to deeide 


to ſay, that if the preſent Taſte in 


Learning ſhould gain Ground; this Na- 


tion will ſoon have no other means left 
of being acquainted: with: the good: Senſe 
of the Antients, but tliro Tranſlatiens. 

It is upon this Footing only that Þ will 


| juſtify the Tranſlation of a Proſe Au- 


this ; and I may appeal to every Gen- 
tlemau who converſes abroad in the 
World, to every Gentleman who has 
had any Opportunities ef being ac- 
quainted with the preſent Traue of E- 
ducation, if in this Iſla nd we are not in 


28 of loſing not only the Beauties, 
but 


. | of wh. of v>F 


AR ETAI EAN vw 
but even the Meaning of thoſe Antients, 
whoſeWorks are yet untranſlated. While 
I fay this, I am far from condemning the 
Method- of Education that is'now gone 
into; I amy ſenſible as this is a tradin 
Nation, that the Education which m 
tends to qualify young Gentlemen to 
ſupport the Intereſt of their Country, 
which undoubtedly lies in Commerce, 
is moſt to be purſu d; but at the ſame 
time the Nature of our Government 
and Conſtitution demands that Gentle- 
men of Property be converſant in other 
Studies:3/ and tho there is not in this 
Nation perhaps the ſame public De- 
nund for the Knowledge and Practice 
of the Art which is the immediate Sub- 


pos theſe Sheets as there was in old 


Nome, yet I will venture to affirm, that 
in no Age, and in no Country, ſinee 
che Days of Cicero, they have been 
more uſeful and more We than! in 
the preſent.” | Pp 


fy T1} Fs s 


, 
— 
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„ PE TA 


Ping den HE Vndertakltig Etat 
Light, we ſhall find that it claims All the 
Attention that is due to a public Concern; 
and tho” a few of the many who may 
have Octaſion to practice the excel 
lent Rules laid down by our Author, 
may underſtand, nay be pleas' d with 
them in the Original, yet their Tmpor- 
tance and Uſefulneſs muſt in a great 
degree have been loſt to the! World, 
without the Medium of a modern Lan- 
guage. Jam ſorry to obſerve farther, 
that for wanting tliat Medium they 
Have been in a great meaſure loſt hi- 
cherto, and that they who are ac- 
quainted with the Original, and ſhall 
take che Tibuble to read my Author, 
even We the Diſguiſe, and under the 
Bifidvantage of a Tranſlation, will en- 
tr Ihto all the Sources of nmz 
Effects of. "op; oe which” he Has 
l I Nd aps prutrir d, with. 
me FRG bf che Cute —— 
eee g. Sunn Dosi 


8 * ler 
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"Lexraing. cheremes. be calbd 
the auxiliary of god Bo and all 


FG 5 not this in view is a 
OG nw 728 the Care, and below 
the Attention of Reaſon. 1 Senſa 
may ſubſiſt without Learning, but then 
its Aim is more uncertain, and its Ef- 
fects more irregular than when it has 
the Aſſiſtance of the Examples, the 
Sentiments, and the Precepts of the 
greateſt, Men; of former Ages. If we 
carry this Obſervation farther, we God 
that as the Learning which has not the 
Improvement of, good Senſe: ultimately 
in view, is childiſb, ſo the good Senſe 
which has not Yirewe for in Endy.is dam 
gerous. It was owing to the Convic- 
tion of this great Maxim that the Ro- 
nant aroſe to ſuch a Height of Power 
under many Diſadvantages of tein 
Conſtitution. , It was this Maxim, tha it 
directed them to engraft Arts. 25 
Government, and by that means 
unn strength and Wee 5 


o 24 a 3 


; 
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vii ÞPREFACE. 
the other, till the Loſs of their Virtus 
ptov'd the Ruin of both. Arts did 
indeed ſurvive Liberty, but their Du · 
ration was but faint, and they but too 
frequently prov'd defiraetive'e to »/qheit 
Ware fine 


0 
X 


Let us now apply this Obſervation 
to my Author; He liv'd in a State 
where the ical Power was in the 
People, and the. People communicated 
Dignity to every other Branch of Go- 
vernment. The Genius of their Con- 
ſtitution on the other hand enclin'd to 
Monarchy; and the People, with the 

moſt Embitrer's Averſibn to the Mame, 
were perpetually leaning to the Thing. 
It was "owing more than once to the 
Senate and their Magiſtrates, that they 
did not relapſe into Regal Power; their 
on Demands had ultimately this Ten- 
deney; for the Extreams of Demo- 


cracy botfler more neatly" than any o- 
tler Form of Government to tlie Be- 
Einning of Ren The wiſer a- 


mong 


6 


other than a Stru ggle bet ixt Properiy 
which; was 22 in the Senate, and 
Foote lay in the People., The 


mong the Senate A.) this, and Elo- 
quence as the only Means of ſtem- 
ming, or rather diverting the Torrent 
Paſſions. This was the 


of 
Foundation of the great Eſteem which 


Eloguence had — under the Repub 
lican Government of Name; no other 
Engine could have been,apply'd with 
equal, Succeſs. The People had found 
by the Effects of their Seceſhons from 
= Senate, that tho' the; Ballance of 
Property was in Favour; of the Senate 
and\Nobility, yet that Power could com- 

mand 2 roper; ood Se direted 
them to a out bis 2 a Truth 
which After Ages and Goyeruments 
have affected to keep as a Secret; and 
every People who are ſenſible of it will 
be able to retain their Liberties. In 


ſhort, if we conſider the Hiſtory of 


Rome thro' all the Struggles betwixt the 
People and the Senate, we find it, no 


a 4 Acquiſi- 
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being the. for Lau in Government, and 
| they. ſucgerded; bur”: their Succeſs 


tuqus, may be corrupted by the private 
Views 


% ARAETAAA 
e hy the — — 
am theSenars; 


upan-the 
m_ of. the, Safety — 


that no Ber 1 could tale 


great Principle... Upon 


15 . _ Brink of Ruin: 
tas, to raiſe a Spirit in a People; 
but / to no] where to fix the proper 
Bounds of that Spirit is difficult The 
Faſſions of a P eople, tho right and vir- 


artful Men; and; it is com- 
only found that the People never re- 
they have gone. too far, till they 
find... the ue 7 have! gone ar 
iretrieua %% 29796 : 0 105 [2 
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pp hings Were wing to "his: Cid 
en aur Author appear d upon the 
re Eile zuand nothing can give 
ſo high an Jaca af the 
Poves ;of Ras Shes * on 


$2, 1 


| E23 e TR Fe owwaa. ns 1 


as by reflecting 
| ig: Parties f be Roman Stare; an 


pence" But tho it was ha ppy* 


PR EVE G 4 


deſcrib d in the molle 
that for ſome r 


—— vallokotid He trend] 


had! ſuchoa Command Wette Ph 
fois of the Feople, as to keep the Firs 


of the Rapallie "for ſome” thine in Bg 


for Noms that our Author Jir'd at chat 
particular uncture, yet it was un 
py" pare rn had ide lid an Age. 
ſooner than he did, and beeh ended 
with the fame Temper and Abilitics, he 
might have ſuv d his Country from the” 
Miſeries that aſterwards befel her: Had 
be on the other hand begun ts lite ac 
the Period when he fell, he e 
paſe d his Days in a erage Digni 
and Eaſe more agreeable ' to hid by 
Caft of Mind ; and tho' he could — 
1 recover d che Liberty” of e 
he might have found the means 
making her Chains fir Hghter chan the) 
— did. To prove the felt 9 
__ Propoſitions one needs — te 
ect 


it was an Arcauum In 


1 Jil however venture to ſay, that tho 


x: NN E FA GA. 
fect upon the Fate of: the Gracchi 


and the Conſequences with which their 
Ruin was attended. Both of them had 


great Abilities, great Qualities, great 


Eloquence, | and ſo far as we are at li- 
berty to judge from Hiſtory, Aoneft In. 
#entions. "The People of Rome had ne- 
ver ſeen Men of Eloquence equal to 
theirs eſpouſe their Intereſts; Eloquence 
till that Time was almoſt nonapoliæ d, 
i, an Inſtru- 
ment of Government in the Hands of 
the Senate. The Senate us d all Pre- 
cautions to keep it in this Tract, and, 
as L. obſerv d before, was the only En- 
gine that diverted the Tide of — 
Paſſion, and weaken d it ſo as not to 
beat too high upon their Order and 


Poſſeſſion of their own Authority. The 


Gracchi broke the Enchantment, nay 
turn d the Artillery of the Senate againſt 
itſelf. I ſhall not enter into the Dil- 
Tae at preſent, which were in the 

right it is foreign to my Purpose. 


the 


i. 


, 


Peoples Good, and on the other hand 


del af 416; __ Frinciples wexe woy 
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xi FREE4AGE 
Men, ho had cloak d their own Am- Ned, 
hition with the ſpecjious Fretextfof tho 


with the Exerciſe. of P ower,. veſted i In 
Men, Who by means, of that Pretext 
proy'd. too powerful for the Conſtitu- 
tion. A Tendernels for the. Safety of 
Naman Citizens was the Living Spirit 
of the Roman Laws; this Tendennel 
was hock d by the Deatlr of the Grac- 
chi; and che Fates of tho Conſpiratan 
in the Caſe of Catiline, tho —— 
by the ſtrongeſt Circumſtances of Me- 
ceſſity, ſerv'd as a, Handle for driving 
Our Author into Exile, and heighten- 

ing his Puniſhment with ſeveral aggra· Ne 
Wing Marks af eee, and 0. 
miny. 4 15 HN Foy _ | 


93 gutt 11” alt or vun 


The Iaterlocutors of. the, following? | 


Conferences were principal Actors in, 
thoſe. Scenes of deep Diſtreſs, that pre- 


ceeded our Author's Appearance in pub: 
lis Lie. Their Conduct was the Mo- 


RRB R AGH LL 
Lal their Feen d. 
ern ore e Menon 
er and — * Cicero 
cry à ſcrupuldus 
in repreſenting their ſeveral Characters 
I ſhall hot — 'my®Reader's 
pleaſure by prefixitig any Account of 
em in this ce; I Will only addy 
hat they are ſuch as may be Met with 
wore? pan Age, and ſuch as reſem- 
©tholb wich . de ag da our 


n Oduntry. dd Sl 2113.4 
6 5 — 


Wr W LIN W eee 


„After what Thanks — NF 
arice of Eloquence in the Rn 


=> 8 


iz dIthat our Author has in their SWn - 


Dignity in the State, as canvaſſing the 
zubtilties And Niceties of this Aft, and 


1 confind to School; and Acailes) 
FA | nes. But we are to Ele- 
0 FWuence in the Days of bar ne * 15 
1 ole "tical 2 — The Lab 
N. 


here 


Propriety 


Republic; the Render will not be furt 
*erſons brought in Men of the greateſt 


1 at in ĩ manner whach' Has ever fine” 


Ri PRE RAGE. 
berę deliver d are Laſam i of Govern: 
ment as well as of Eloguente'; and the 
Practice here recommended is a Prac- 
tice in the Art of Civil Polity: An Art 
by which the Paſſions of tlie greateſt 

People that ever liv d were kept within 
the Bounds of Moderation, amd the In- 
tereſts of the nr 
ed e 


. 


* als Ae 2 | Ger View & 
| the Importance of the Art wich is the 
Subject of the following Sheets, as it 
was pengird in the —— 
of the Roman Government in the 
Times of the Republic, and endearour d 
to give my Reader a ſlight Idea af the 
Circumſtances that concurr'd to render 
it ſo neceſſary; I come now to conf 
der it as practis d at the Bar, when 
1 w aur n — 
_ * . 


Thee Poſteſten of ee in 


old Rome was perhaps more precarious 
than 


SSSR cs e. 


\ 


—— 


NNEBR AOR xvii 
than it was in ay State we rend of; it 
depended ſo totally upon the Judge, und 
Ru came to be ſo much en god by 
Men of Eloquence, that che Nan 'who 
was the Advocate for 
Guardian and generally either wholly; 
„or in Part; came in the End to inherit 
ii Henee it came that the Term they 
oed to fignify a Cunſel, or an Auvo- 
care, was a Patron; and it is from 
chem, that to this Day Parties at Law 
are calld "Clients. Thus Superivrity 
it ¶ and Dependuncy 
of being an Advocate and a Party at 
Law; and that Advocate look d upon 
himſelf as having a Right; not to a Fee, 
— to the whole, or à Part of that 

Froperty which he recover d or de- 


this whar 
Practice of Eloquence 


— the 
gave to the Ci- 


rA & Ge @., © 


tizens of Rome; and how almoſt im- 


poſſible it was, unleſs a Man roſe by 
* 88 . —— Power,” Reputa- 
us 191m apes e e tien, 


1 


was is 


were the Conſequences 


tended. The Reader may judge from 


0 = R313 
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Art. rs patina, — 12 n None 


| ee tel chen Bäteck which! Eigene 
had in the Deciſion of 

or Death, theſe but ſeldom happen d. 
Gapiral Caſes did not, as now always 
_ the Life of the Party; but every 
Caſe that aſſected his Liber or aRepis 
 tativn was tapital. By the Romas 
of Oivil Actions ; and therefore I {hall 
make no other Nemarl upon the, Uſe 
ce was of-unden thia Head, 


that E 
than that all I have faidy upon the 
former is applicable; to this, and exiſti 
afortioric' #114, 1. 12 10 1g | 


Ces, 4 


11 10 anderwaMd E i. 80 4 p 7241 


I come now eee 
in which the Art here treated of ſtands 
to o ο⁹¹ n and Conſtitution, 

and in order to do this the more regu- 
larly,” ſhall purſue the lame Review 
E have made of the Nomam Stute, but 
n daking the lame Liberties in 

0 reflecting 
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| . 


may penteive that every Act of the Le- 
Meaſure that 


giſlature every enacting 


Public, and every | Deciſion upon the 
Life ur the — of a Subject muſt 
paſs thio an Aſſembly of che Penple 
either in their repreſentative, inoorpo- 
rate, or collective. Capacity. There is 
no Man tho is endow'd with a Share 
of Property; without any legal Diſqua · 
lificatian, who may not ſome:time be 
a Member of either the one-or;the 
other ; and he is then a Member of an 
Afembly, in which: the Art of Speak - 

ing, the Art oſ 
Judging, becomes abſolutely — 


Un 9200t 307+ e oh 23 o 


« The higheſt Aſſembly: of the Coin 


mons we Know of in'this Country is ani 


benzin an which every: Meafuve,-nd 


Nu alten every 


binds either the whole, or a Part of the 


and that of 


xx PREFAGE, 


every Deciſion is ſubjected to ſree and 
impartial Debate. In ſubardinate Af. 
ſemblies no Man is precluded from de- 
livering his Sentiments with Freedom 
upon every Meaſure under their Delibe- 
ration; and the Man who ſpeaks well, 
if he does not always meet with, Suc- 
ceſs, is fare never to miſs of Applauſe. 
But, in order to ſucceed, natural Abi- 
lities require the Aſſiſtance of Art 3 and 
tho the Knowledge of the Art will 
never Pan a Man for a 1 with- 


Senſe joi 
greater 5 and Efficacy Wa en 


it ſtands by itſelf, unalſiſted and unat- 


tended by Art. 


It is ridiculous to imagine that Art 
impoſes any Fetters upon Genius; ſo 


far from i it, chat ſhe 2 ifs, and Reaſon. 
direfs it. It is owing to the Study of 


Eloquence being reduc'd to cramp d and 
crabbed Syſtems, that from beinga uſeful 


Fe in Government, it is become a pe- 


dantic 


— 


err 


— 
= Ci 
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ti Yr on inf ${ books wr: tt e Rea- 


for why it has now degenerated. hom 
its noble And generous "Station i 
Arts, s Connected with, the LES 
why 1 cateſt Part of Mankind, Ho 
nt va ges, ate Flaves. In free 
Ct ach as old Rome once was, 
and ours is now, Elog ence had Ob- 
jets worthy all her Wer s, and all 
Rap Charms. She had then to operate | 
upon the Paſſions, the Reaſon, and the 
Sentiment of a Peo le; 0 bat when Ty- 
fann ny aboliſh'd” Liberty tlioſe Objects 
no lotiger exiſted; They v were contracted 
into the Will, t the Ambition, the Whim, 
the Caprice, or the re fs of a ſingle 
Man; of one who 4 the 
ne moſt candle Mean, 


roſe to dge and Maſter of the 
Lives, the Lie, and Properties of 
his Feffols C tures, Süch h an Object 


Was orthy the Attention, unworthy. ; 
the Po of Eloqu ence; her Force, 
whit 7 41 0 2 25 the 5 Paffonls of 


Tau 5180 us d to ſpread a fx 


b 2 tagious 
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xx PN E FACE. 
tagious Tenderneſs thro! Aſſemblies of 
the braveſt People upon Earth, muſt 
now be check d, it muſt at 
it muſt dwindle into Adulation, 

muſt creep in the Strain which thi 
Perſon loves, and for which alone he 
has any Feeling. In a free State the 
Paſſions ' are ' rong, under Tyranny 
they muſt appear languid. The pre- 
ſerving | this - Appedrance of Languor 
nerd than. cr (ef whae they. cal 
ſeem' d to be before. Eloquence w — 
means loſes her nobleſt Object 
Kbours to raiſe the dead er en 
ſible, ſhe [loſes both her Powers and 
their Effects; and from being a many 
Sruuy degenerates in into a eee allies: 


. 11 4411 


5 1 thevefire on an 2a, 
eps and Practice of thoſe wle 2 
under free States, that we can to 
know the Wirtüsss and Beauties of this 
2 Art. But of all the free state, 


we ktiow or read of, that "of Rane was 
ſupported 


SS Q „ wel. ah. EEB 1 * 
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— 
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for the public Good; The Virtues: that 
made her great, were radical in hs 

Conſtitution, inſeparable from the Idea 
of her Government, and ſubſiſted for 
ſome time aſter the Spirit of Liberty 
was extinguiſh'd. .: This may ſeem a 
Paradox; it may ſeem romantic; but 
our reflecting upon one (arenmſtance 
of the Roman Fand will A it up. 


The Paſſions of the an 1 their 

Country led them not to be confin d to 
the Study of Arms, or the immediate 
Arts of Government, in order to make 
her. great and powerful. They found 
the means of drawing the whole Circle 
of the Arts within their favourite Syſkem 
of public Good. None ſtood ſing ke and 
by itſelf, they all — with, 
mp — in the Nublic, None 

ed as poſſeſs d in Speculation; 

ant ll mer dad char dhd -pot gens 
to:enhange-the Glory or Power of their 
Cana Rag, hs. moſt bewitch-. 


qq Ut ing 


NR E FAO E. xii 
ſupported hy the moſt, general Paſſion 


Xi RRC FAR. 
4 & 2 2755 as it 
Man- 


kind; . Poetry = — d the tender 
Paſſions was almoſt unknown in Rose 


till the Beams. of a Court had melted 


their Virtue, and ſoften” d, their Aﬀec- 
tions to take any. Impreſſion which the 
Art of the Poet was pleas d to heſtov, 
Architecture did not then, / as, after 

wards, employ. all the Magnificence of 
Order, and the Grace of Harmony up- 


on the Buildings of private Perſons; 


their public, Buildings, tha Temples, 


their Roads, Aer. Aquæducte, and o- 


ther Works of public. Utility 3, ſuch 


Works as might be compatible with the 
Dignity, of their Empire, were greed 
apgmpeliſh d by this Art. Seulpture 


was employ d in adorning the Places of 


. Meeting, and exhibited to the 
Views of the People the Repreſentations 
Perſonages whoſe Virtues render d 
them the moſt worthy Odjects of ,their 
Imitatian,,, I might. run on to exem- 


PI * Obſervation in other Arts; 1 


ſhall 


WS AY” nl elit odd  w_A >_> 
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de Alert myſelf to that ben 
k A preſent” Under: 
akin 3 0101 7 SILL- SFJDQF1 s. 
| ing At Gand Jos Hit % Ut ü 
In the following Sheets the Readet 
wil caftly ive how much our Au- 
thor Api biin confider'd "as 
detachd from the Purpoſes of Civil 
Life, and what a contemptible Idea he 
raiſes of its ſpeculative Profeſſors. No 
Merit; no Learning, no Genius in this 
way, tho ever ſo great, could reſcue 
the Poſſeflors from gays * unleſs 
th ere in a Capacity to a their 
— Bro to the Wa of 1 70 Public 
Even the Condition of Slavery was but 
ſeldom reliev'd by the moſt conſum- 


mate Merit i in this Aft, ſince that Con 


dition diſqualify'd' the Perſon from ap- 
inn 5 to berry Service of Rome. wk: +- 


. It was no ande then if 4 Pabel | 


ment which acquir'd ſo many Accef- 
ſions of Strength and Dignity from tlie 
ae ſhould riſe to a greater Pitch of 

b 4 Power 


wv, PaR) T RAGE 
9 Doi de NO eat —e 


This is a C art 1.4 in which the Ro- 
man Polity differ d from all othen states; 
even. Greece, was deſectiye in this Paint. 
Her People, had an exquiſite re jag 
and were too apt to he bewitch!doby 
Charms of — detach d from Civil 
Uſes, This Enchantment made them 
indulge a Paſhon, for: ent cond 
Leiſure ; 3-7 and Hove was pri ar ur ho»: 
"Ry the 


= not been attended, ta - To this Toe 
attention it is wing that even ain our 
owns Country, ſome Princes who have 

the greateſt . Patrons. of Liberty 


he nagar or deſpis d the Patrqnage' 
ts; while others have but too 


15 ly, employ'd, them in lulling 


Wor Spa and enchanting the 
arld, while.they were proſecutiog and 


-STqQMo3 Of e6 * 2H b 


VIE 


r » eee ns 27 Tp Hcw w=.jy we 


A 
* 


” 


NA 


mx now conſidering i i 


— 


bar tho) a partieular Taſte in part 

daes may pfeil in moſt Court, yet 
Eloquencs''being” founded on Reaſon, 
perating upon the Paſſions of "Maj. 
kind; which differ 


tainꝰd in Jy following Work 15 \ 
Advantages from Helps and Objects of 
Sepriv'd. His Genius was ſo compre- 

henſive, 


— 
— — 
— 
* - 
- 


NXvIIi RN E FA ARE. 
Henſove, that he ehAufted his Subjed, 
ſo that call that Hub fine 4 on 
this Head are not Improvemenits, but 
Comments upon theſe excellent Confe- 
rences. It is from khefti char each ſe 
parate Species of 'BloqtiencE" s been 
deriv'd'; the Rules — them 
r qual ly applicable to the Practice of 
the Senate, che Bar, of the Pulpit; 
they are equally fir forthe many of the 
few z they teach how to v rell 


as hoty to note, and to fe the Head 
. 


as\well as to touch the Henr. 

are ſo ſar from being mp 

that every — own in 
Public praiſes them in a greater of 2 
leſs Degree, and they are not funded 
upon any Hypotbeſit, but reduc'd into 
a Syſtem from the repeated 3 
rying- Experience of their Effects. 
ſhort, tho' they are adapted to tlie of 
of Mankind in general; yet they are 
moſt uſeful to the People; who of all 
Mankind in their Government and En- 


ee of their Civil Rights and Li- 
| berties 


XX HRT NA GAA 
10 183 03 ren wol eids © deve ar 
Me are therefore, to comſidat our O- 


rator as a Workman o know ing the 
Powers of Matter and :Mechaniſm; : fi- 


diſh'd:ſeveral Machines which producd 


ſurprizing and unaccountable Effects; 
and tllis Performance as an Analy 
Explanation of thoſe Properties, and 
that Diſpoſition by which alb this a- 
mazing Power was exerted. | We may 
confider him in another Light in that 
Confeſſion laying open all the Art which 
kept the Veſſel of Government ſo long 
ſrom overſetting, aſter it had been a- 
bandon' d hy the wiſeſt and maſt ſxill- 
ful of its Pilots. 

510 nadw 3861 b v to over 3 
As tomy oun Peformanceis the follow. 
ing Work, U reſt ãts Merit entirely upon 

thi fritigraentof the Public. My Motive 
for atte it before I went farther in 


berauſe it i to the Beau- 
ties that — the Orations. 
20s. It 


ſis, or 


the Frandlation of his other Wotks, were, 


8 FSS SH = 
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PREFACE xxx 


It was with this View, next to that of 
the public Service, chat bur Author 


Reader will after reading it, enter with 
double Pleaſure upon >the Orations. I 
have occaſionally conſulted ſome Com- 
mentators, and all the various Reads 
ings. Some Notes I have added, and 
i to have added more, 
but found they would come more pro- 
perly into the Index, which I have 
compos d with the Attention 
to che Meaning of Grerv. As it is an 
Undertaking new, and I hope uſeful 


in its Kind, I think m — OO 


gire my Reaſons for 8 1 
G11 10 . 
I have often obſerv d, that — one 
has recourſe to common Lexicons and 
Dictionaries, they commonly find / the 
general Meaning of a Word Ap fn db 
in the Language, but it requires to bot 
thoroughly converſant in an Author 16; 
know! the particular Senſe in which 
he rande uſes the fame Word. This 


cannot 


, - 
-— * 
— 2 —ͤ—C—64ͤ —— — — —ů— — „ 


oompos d this Work ; and the Engliſh. 


xxxii PR BFA O\F\ 


cannot be had from Lexicons it tuft 
be drawn from the Spirit, from the 
Meaning from the Drift of an Au- 
thor. Ceres Beauties hñave ſuffer d 
extreamly from the Public not attend. 
ing to "hs Propriety of ' tis Choice of 
le Words; and the delicate Alu- 
tions he makes to the Metapor from! 
which the Word is borrow'd,” THE Ml 
want of Attention Has made = At- de- 
thor be ſometimes loo d Upbn a8 ro but 
diffus'd, and ſometimes IU, 
but J fave never, or very be ch 
the Freedoms too common 1 5 5 
lifþ Tranſlators, © of "BY: ] 
preſſion becauſe it apprars to Keg H | 
mous with what preceded. I fill i ima- . c 
eine that Cicero was a better acge . 


D 5 


Sentence, bur ' find Reafon to A 158 
and approve of his Judgment, and 1 


r depart improv'd, as well as 
pleas 'd, 


ER N A\O\ H xox 
pleas d, with the TER my En- 
| n 8 IN | = it mugrh 20 
0 i ad mort afar 
＋ he od I hope will have ſome: 
Reaſon to be of my Opinion in this re- 
ſpect, upon obſerving the Method I 
have laid down; if > gh is any Ambi- 
ity. in the Tranſlation itſelf I flatter ; 
myſelf it will be made up in the In- | 
F144 As to the - Verſes, I have taken 
but very little Pains with them, but I 
believe the Reader will allow that I have 
taken as much as they deſerve. Upon 
the whole I. have left no means unat- 
tempted that may make this Work as WE 
compleat. as poſſible. If there are any 1 
Faults they who are the moſt capable | 
. find lm out will be the moſt —_ | 
= i e them. | 'þ 
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CHAP. I. 


FT ER a repeated View, and 
Recollection of paſt Events, my: 
Þ dear Brother, to me, thoſe Mex 
Drege” ſeem'd to be placed in che moſt 
Fey T3 | way ; eligible. Situation, who under a &. 
9 ſound Government, in the Full- 
eſs of His and Enjoyment of Glory, could 
ither act up to their publick Character with 


atety,” or . deſcend to oral with Dig- 
B . nity. 


Hund cid) The Latin has it opti ma Reguitlice, by 
hich Cie % means a Conſtitution without any Innovations from 
"Truption or Powter ; the Sentiment ere is worthy a Roman Pa- 
dot, who had ſeen the Conſtitution of his Country ſubverted by a 
oncurrence of both; and we may obſerve that he inſinuates that 
d Honour could be employ'd with Satisfaclion to the Foſtiſſor, if 


Was not attended with public Liberty. 


N 7 


* 


any «< 
I ſhould have then 


are both of us engag'd : But theſe pleafing Hopes 
and Schemes were defeated by F public Calamity, 
and our private Misfortunes : For I in 
Place which bade faireſt to afford Shelter in ca 
af a Storm, the chief Weight of Misfortune fell, 
and the ſtrongeſt Tempeſt broke forth. This 
blaſted my moſt earneſt Hopes, and moſt paſſio- 
nate Deſires of improving the Sweets of Retire- 
ment by an amicable - Intercourſe in cultivating 
thoſe Arts to which our early Youth was dedi- 
cated. For on my ſetting out in Life I lighted 
upon the very Wrecks of our antient- Conſtitu- 
tion; in my. Conſulate I dropped into the Hurry 
and Peril of all public Concerns, and all my in- 
. termediate Time ſince has been ſpent in buffet- 
* There is here in the Original an Alluſion to the Chariot Races, 
which being frequent and familiar to the Romans, were extremely 


beautiful in that Age, but ſuch a Metaphor would appear. lifeleſs and 
inſipid if we 4 — to * it exactly in a Tranſlation. 
1 + ſo litt 


Any Perſon who is ever 

iſtory muſt be ſenſible that Cicero enter d upon Life. juſt at the 
Period when the Roman Liberty began to receive thoſe Blows that 
afterwards ſubverted it, and in which he himſelf was a deep 


1 This poflibly alludes to his fine Scats, which upan his Baniſt- 
nent were told and demaliſhed by che, duet and Num of C 


le acquainted with the Roman 
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the Cauſes of my Friends, or the Concerns of my 
Country allow me, will I dedicate to writing. 
Beſides, my dear Brother, I thall + ever pay the 


118 this * the Billows, which, after I had repell/'d 
5 upon mytelf. Yet 
n Dangers of doubtful 
A we, and 
G my Enemies, 
Ve 

en 


re teſt ce to your Entreaties and Requeſts; 
Xs there is no Man alive for whom I have cither 
J. greater Regard or greater Affection. 
Fr — — — 
CHAP. It 


ND here I muſt recall to my Memory t 4 
which 1 own 1 1 exactiy recollect; but 
1 bn +5: 0 


* The Ri] It is plain that the Enemies of Cicers would have 
ſound it difficult to have affected him legally, had it not been for 
the uncautious Part which he appears to have acted in the Catilina- 
run Conſpiracy in petting the Friends of Carin to Death ; a Con- 
to duct which tho he concev'd to be warranted by Neceſſity, was by 

no Means a e to the Principles of the Roman Government. 

Ever pay.] One can't help obſerving with what Art Cicero re- 
conciles Good-manners to Affection, and admiring a Friendſhip fa 
dilintereſted, yet fo delicate, ſo full at once of Reſpect and Love. 
There are few Paffages that I would ſooner venture to recommend to 
2 Reader than this, fince it is certain that the Decay of the Faſſion 
of Friendſhip among the Moderns is in a great meaſure owing to 
that fulſome Freedom, and want of Delicacy which prevails among 
Priends, and which often renders the ſtricteſt Connections nauſcous 
and cold. The avoiding this I am convinc'd was the true Secret 
ON produc'd ſuch Inſtances of exalted Friendmip among the An- 

ts 


+ 4 Conference.) So much has been ſaid by our beſt Writers in 
Commendation of the Manner of treating a Subhect by A 


oe 
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4 On the CHARACTER 
in my Opn directly anſwering what, you want 
to be inform'd of, as to the Sentiments which 
the greateſt and moſt eminent Orators entertain'd 
of Eloquence in general. For you have often told 
me that you wanted I ſhould give you; ſomewhat 
more finiſh'd and compleat on that Head, . ac- 
cording to the Improvement I have acquir'd by 
pleading in ſo and fo, important Cautes 
ſince what we mark d down when we were young 
Men in our Memorandum Books, appear but 
crude and lame for our preſent Purpoſe, and un- 
worthy of my Experience and Character. And 
fometimes you uſed to differ from me in our 
Converſation upon thoſe Points, becauſe I main- 
tain that Eloquence comprehends the Arts of the 
moſt ſagacious Men in the World, while you 
imagine that it ought to be treated as quite di- 
ſtinct from the Elegance of Study, and reſted en- 
tirely upon natural Genius, join'd to a certain 
Perfection of Practice. I own indeed I have 
been frequently at a Loſs to account, upon a 
Review of the greateſt and ableſt Men, * why 
fewer have been diſtinguiſh'd in Eloquence than 
in any other Art. For to whatever Point of Sci- 

| ence 


that it is needleſs to inſiſt upon its Uſes here, any farther than to 
obſerve that this Subject particularly requir'd to be treated in this 
Manner; fince Cicero thereby avoided that dogmatical Air which 
his treating this Subje& mult otherwiſe have given him. 

*I am ſorry to obſerve that this Remark of our Author has in 
it very little Solidity, tho? it is excellently well calculated for diſ- 
Playing his Eloquence. Beſides, great Part of what he afterwards 
ſays is the common Cant of all Writers upon the Arts they excel in, 
or want to recommend, and our Author has by varying the Ex- 
1 a little recommended Philoſophy, as attended with the {ame 

cellencies he aſcribes to Eloquence here. Vid. Qu. Tus. 
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ence you direct your View and Reflection, you 
ſhall find many, excelling in kind 


every 1 
not only of the midling Arts, but of thoſe 


which require almoſt the greateſt Compaſs of 
Genius. For 1s there that Man. alive who, were 
he to form his Idea of public Merit by great Ac- 
tions and uſeful Conſequences, would not prefer 
the Character of a General to that of an Orator ? 
Yet will any Man deny, that in this ſingle _ 
innumerable Inſtances” of conſummate Generals, 
* and but few, very few of accompliſh'd Orators 
may be produc'd. Nay farther, in our own, in our 
Fathers, in our Forefathers Days, ny have a 
pear'd with Wiſdom and Abilities equal to all the 
Government and Direction of a State, while for 
a long time no good Orators appear'd ; and upon 
the whole, we ſcarcely find for ſo many Ages as 
many tolerable Speakers: But leſt it ſhould be 
ſaid, that Eloquence ought rather to be-compar'd 
with thoſe other Profeſſions that are contain'd 
within the comprehenſive Circle of refin'd Arts 
and various Sciences, than with the Glory of a 
("A B 3 Gehe 
* Few 206d Orators.] Suetonias, or whoever wrote the Lives of 
ſamous Oratots, accounts for this in a Way that it is probable Cicero 
by no Means thought for the Honour of his Country; for, we are 
told there, the Roman Government was ſo jealous of the Effects of 
Oratory, that-neither it, nor Grammar were ſuffer'd to be taught in 
Rome ; and that under the Conſulate of Fannius Strabo and Valle. 
riv; Meala, who by the bye were Conſuls 98 Years before our Au- 
thor. all Philoſophers and Orators were expelled Rome by a Decree 
of the Senate; and indeed ſuch a Conduct was extremely agreeable 
to the Maxims of a Government which by that Time had reaſon to 
de jenlous of rhe Effect which Eloquence might produce upon the 
Minds of a People impatient of living under a fevere Ariftocracy, 
and watchful of every Opportunity to ſhake off, or at leaſt leſſen 


their Dependance upon the Senate. The Experience of Alter ages 
prov'« that this Jealouſy was but too well founded, * 


2 
ks 


6 On the Cninactnn 
General, or the Politics of a Patriot Sermtor, let 
the Perſon who makes this Objectiom review thoſ 
very Arts; let him furvey thoſe who have made 
a Figure in them ; then may he eaſiy form « 


ent how many have beeti diſtinguiſh'd by 

_ thoſe, and how few ever have been, of ever cat 
de by Eloquence, + | 
e Meh ee — W e — — 


ought by the moſt learned Men to be, as it 
were, the Mother and Parent of the fine Arts 
and it is hard to fay how ; how earned, 
how univerſally learned Men in their ſeveral Pro- 
feſſtons have appear'd in this Science; Men who 
have not confin'd themſelves to a fingle Ptovince 
of Learning, but either by an indefatigable Pur: 
ſuit of * firſt Principles, or the Clearnefs of 
their Reaſoning, have maſter'd the whole Com- 
paſs of Science. We all know how dark, how 


| s plex'd, how complicated and how. ſubtile the 


tudy is of, what we call, the MATuREMA- 


TIos ; yet fo many great Men haye appear d in 
this Art, that it ſeems as if no Man had ever 


ſet about to attain it in good earneſt, and did 

ws th 3 {id 714 not 
uf Pringipher.) The Terms here uſed by dur Aothor are en. 
tremely expreſſve in the Labin, but cannot bear a Tranſlation into 
"wp life, Perveſhigationt Scientie can only fignify Reafoning from 


Fee te irh Quitſes, the nobleſt Philoſophy ; known to the An 


ts, and dut little attended to among the Moderns, who, tül 


erl. for many Ages were bewikderd in the Jargon of f@roucit 


eee 


e! As bd Opihion apen ctr Author ein hk 


equal Weight with that of Quintilian, whoſe Inſtitutes ate it 
pe Superiore of that Foundation which Cicero has ſo well lai 

n in this Treatiſe, ſhall take the Liberty to trihſcribe inks 
Engli a Paſſage or two from him, which proves what Opinion the 


i 
«© were eſteem' d Prophets and Sages Were not Orpheus and 
it (to name no more) believed to be deſci of the Gods? 
* is told of the firit of theſe, that he not only quieted a 
* charin'd the Paſſions of Men and the Fury of wild Beaſts, but 
„ even mie the very Stones and Woods dance after him by the 
* Power of his Muſic. Timagenes ſays, that Muſic is the molt an- 
i tient of all Arts. The molt famous Poets are likewiſe of 
* ſame Opinion, for introduce Muſicians at the Feaſts 
„ Kings finging the Praiſes of the Gods and Heroes, Thus 
« Virgil, 272 is ſinging Errantem Lunam, Soliſque Labores, | 
% which that admirable Poet aſſerts, that Muſic is even join'd witl 
« the Kriowledge of divine Things.” | F197 
But theſe are only a Part of the laviſh Praiſes he beſtows on Muſic 
Soon after he ys, '** Hitherto I have been only 8 
* of Muſic, bee have not ſhewn its Connection with Oratory; 
* ſhall no proceed and ſhew that among the Antients Grammar 
* and Maſic were always joined together. 'Thus &-chy/at and 
* ee were of Opinion that Grammar was ſubject to 4% 
15 Nl taught by one Maſter, &fc,” 

ID. J. % 4 

+ Yet A1 Tho I very much doubt of this Fact, yet ad- 
mitting it to be true, it may I think be eafily accounted for. Elo- 
quence js at Art, of which there is not one Species that can be 
univerſally adapted to all Places, Ages and Governments : For In- 
ſtance, the Species that prevail'd in Greece was different from what 


Which Citero uſed was different 
quence of the Freagh is different 


om that uſed by Pay ; the! 
om that of the EI, . 


prevail'd at Name, (See the © fo to the Qrations ) that 1 


8 On the CHARACTER 


{mall as the Number of good Poets is, (and it 
muſt be allow'd to be very ſmall) if you ſhall 
take the Trouble to enumerate thoſe who have 


* 


e e en eee 
of the 7taliansdifierent from both. Whereas the of great 
Actions in- a Heroe, of Harmony in a Muſician, of Genius in a 
Poet, or Proportion in a Mathematician, is a Language underſtood 
at all Times, by every People, and in all Ages it is a Language 
not depending, as Succeſs in Oratory does, upon the Form of a 
. the Manners of a People, or the Caprice of a Judge, 

t founded on Principles, and to be examined only by Truth. 

But what accounts {till better for this Obſervatian of our Author's 
| is, that the true Source of Perfection in Eloquence is Emulation. 
| Tf ata Bar of ack ſupreme Judicature nobody ſhould appear but thoſc 

who negle& the Ornament of Diſcourſe, a Man with equal 
Knowledge of the Laws, and very little Application to the Study 
of Eloquence, may be the beſt Pleader at ſuch a Bar, and yet not 
a good Orator ; therefore in Reality, good Orators have only ap- 
pear'd in Ages when Emulation * them to ſtudy ; when {- 
veral great Men apply ing to the ſame Art, each endeavour'd to out- 
vye another, till one by his Succ:fs and Popularity eclipſed the 
It Glory of the reſt, and that happy Man in Afﬀter-Times was look d 
| upon as the only Orator, and engroſs'd the Palm of 9 — tq 


— — 
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"nt himſelf, Nothing can better illuſtrate this Obſervation than the 
Li) | Fate of thoſe Orators who lived in the Time of Cicero, who are now 
| known only in his Writings. * 

| If it is objected that Poets are ſubjected to the ſame Diſadvantages. 


1 anſwer ; They are, when their Caſe is that of Orators, wiz. when 

| by the Nature of their Study they are led into an Emulation of each 
" other, forthen the Fame of the moſt excellent will (wallgw up that t] 
vt of the reſt ; and tho' the Roman Empire in the 28 Age was fi 

i crowded with Poets of all Kinds, yet the Works of none have come | 

1 to our Hands, but tho that in their own Age were allow d to cx- Ir 
Mt cel: But it is poſſible for two or three Poets to live in the ſame w 

| [ Age, and * not claſh with one another. Horace had no Jealouſy 
l of Virgil; both excel'd in a different Way, and therefore both have A 
1 been tranſmitted to Poſterity : Whereas the others who attemptcd 10 
1 Epic and Lyric Poetty in that Age, and who were Inge proxim! 5 

g | intangalla. have been diſtanc'd by Time, and ſhut out of the Career 
| of Fame. A great deal more might be ſaid on this Subject, perhaps ev 
11 I ſhould not hiye faid ſo much were it not that Cicero appe ia ha 

. this Paff' ge to be very partial in Favour of his beloved Art. ( pon 
tbe whole, we may venture to ſay that this Paradox of our Author's qu 
may 5 accoupted for by the Circumſtances attending the Proſcſion an 

of antient Elcqugice, rather than any extraordinary Compais vt 


Learniog, and Difficulty that attends the Study itſelf, 


a 


rr 
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appear d both in Greece and in our own Country, 

ou will find upon the Compariſon that there have 
or more good Poets than good Orators. This 
appears ſtill more ſurprizing, becauſe the Know- 
he of other Arts is commonly acquir d from 
Jak and abſtruſe Fountains, but Eloquence con- 
ſiſts in the moſt obvious Principles, the Know- 
ledge of common Life, and in the Habits and 
Converſation of Mankind. In other Arts, be 
who excels, is the Man who ſtrikes into a 
Road the moſt diſtant from the Knowledge, the 
moſt impervious to the Capacity of the Ignorant : 
Whereas in Eloquence, the moſt dreadful Blun- 
der that can be committed is to deviate into ab- 
ſtruſe. Expreſſions, and out of the beaten Tract of 


common Senſe.” 1 


3 _— — a II —_— — — 


CHAP. IV. 

T cannot even be pretended that more People 
apply to the Study of the other Arts, that 
they are animated in their Purſuit by more exqui- 
ſite Senfations of Pleaſure, by fairer Proſpects, or 
more inviting Rewards, Not to mention Greece, 
which has ever claim'd the Palm of Oratory, or 
Athens, that Nurſery of all Learning, where. E- 
loquence had its Riß and Perfection, I will ven- 


ture to ſay that in this very City, no Study has 
ever been cultivated with more Intenſeneſs than 


has that of Eloquence. For, after we had ac-- 


quir'd and ſettled the Government of the World, 
8nd began, from the Continuance of Tranquillity, 
. 5 to 


L | 
* 


to On Be CHINA u R 


to reliſh e, there was Rarccly u yourg Mart 
who had a fot Glory, who did not think 
it his Duty to apply hitrſelf to Elbqutnee with all 
the Faculties he pofie'd; At firſt indeed, when 
they. were ignorant of “ all Method, and void of 
all Noti6hs of the of Principles of the Art, 
they ow'd all their Progreſs, ſuch as it Was, to 
Genius and Application. But afterwards, when 
boar Conntrymen heard the Gerte Otators, when 
they began to taſte their | Learning, and attend 
their Leſſons, they burn'd with an amazing, an 
irreſiſtible Paſſion for Eloquence. The Impor- 
trance and Variety of the Art with the Multipli- 
tity of the Cauſes of every kind, was a Spur to 


their adding Practice, which avails more N 

than all the Precepts in the World, tothe "Theory 

which they had attain'd by Study. At that Time 

likewiſe, as now, the greateſt Rewards were an- 
nexed to the Profeſſion of this Art, with regard U 
to Popularity, Intereſt, and Honour; and the a 
* #1] Methbll.) The Reader may now v 

8 thete isa great Difference betwixt & a/ fokrn Man and an 
rater, IT own that I conteive a very high Opinion of the Elo- W 
quence of thoſe brave Remus who muſt have fpoke good Senſe and I 

man]y Sentiments, before Eloquence became an Art, and in ſome 

_—_ a Trade. Quintilian however has admirably well explain d 
Point. Ebay a ; | | 
{ Do not even the Bees extract that fragtant Taſte which Honey * 
jt alone can impart to human Senſe, from vety different Flowers e 
1 and Juices? Is there any wonder that Eloquence (Which is the ha 
1 «« greateſt Gift Heaven has given to Men) requires many Arts t kel 
1 | oy perfect it? and tho they not all a in an Oration, or but 
Kat! ſcem to be of any Uſe, they neverthelels afford an inward Sup- ted 
\ * ply of — and are filettly felt in the Mind; woirbout f bis 
Fl. * a Man may be eloquent, but 1 want to form. un Ora; and none fro 
g I} * wanting.“ In}t. Orat. L. 1. Cap. 7. 4 | * (en 


| 
| 
0 | | can be {aid to have all the Requiſites, while the ſmalleſt Thing d Per 
| 
| 
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the reft uf Mankind. All this being 
have we not reaſon to be ſurpriz/d thatinfo large a 
Trad of Time f& many Op and fuck 
a Variety of States, the Number of ood Oratots 
ſhould be {6 ihoonſiderable f But the Truth 
that in this Arc there is bm more, and i 


conlider'd, 


10R Tc can be affipn'd for 
this Scarcity of good Oratots, where the 
adents are fo numerous, the Teachers ſo many, 
their ſo excclient, the Calts ſo various, 
and the Prizes fo invi but to the atnaving 
———— of the Thing f For 
there muſt be a Fund — — 


u ee e Arey 
and e — — 
choſen, but Pony ey 


* Capdei + of Nonne his is b very wide of what Cicers 
himſelf w de the Truth, that I am apt to th ink thar Ke meant 
it ironically. Had he indeed liv'd ſome Years later he might have 
had ſome Shadow of a Pretence to have diſpated the Prize of Ex- 
kelleney i in Bloquence and Poetry with Greece in Favour of Rome ; 
but it is impoſſible he could be ſerious in what he ſays here. Arehi- 
tegure, Floquence, Puinting, Muke, Mathematics, were Arts in 
bs Time a is Nane, otherwise thin as they were imported 
— %- before had bronght them to the highelt 
Perfection. fpeales fert wit Amen chan Rene Li Li- 
cenie, for Vigil a? given up the Point. 


en L be 


- — — — — 
- ————— — — — — 


ting Addreſs, and a delicate Politeneſs. The 


neſs of Accent and Command of Voice; of how 


— — « 
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and the er muſt have a thorough Know- 
ledge of all the Affections which Nature has im- 
planted in the Soul of Man, becauſe it demands 
the whole Energy and Power of Speaking to 
awaken and to ſooth the Paſſions of an Audience. 
Add to this, that the Art requires a certain Plea- 
ſantry of Wit and Humour, ſuch Learning as 
ſuits a Gentleman, a Quickneſs and Smartneſs in 
attacking and replying, together with an inſinua- 


Orator muſt likewiſe poſſeſs a perfect Knowledge 
of Antiquity and the Application of Precedents, 
and be converfant * both in the Municipal and 
Civil Law. Why need I to mention Action it- 
ſelf, which muſt be regulated by the Motion of the 
Body, the Geſture, the Look, join'd to the Juſt- N 


much Importance this is in itſelf, even fo flight ¶ out 
an Art as is that of acting on a Theatre demon- er 
ſtrates: For tho' the whole Excellency of Play- WW 4a 
ers conſiſts in adjuſting their Looks, their Fea- i ce. 
tures and Geſture, does not every body know WW but 


that few of them-ever'were or can be endur'd Ml and 


with Patience ? Need I to mention Memory, ſome 
that Treaſury of all Knowledge; which, unlets WW Preff 
it becomes the Repoſitory of all Thoughts and J then 
Inventions, let an Orator poſſeſs. all other Qualif- © aud 
cations ven in the higheſt Perfection, they can I A 
be of no Uſe, | | ignor 
| Let Eq: 

* Fi ici ioinal i uri 
cite; by Lag: Tuned the Laws pete from Time f hou! 
to Time by the Government, and which anſwer'd-to our Statutes 3 fall i: 


by Juris Civilt; the Laws of the twelve Tables, that weis dhe 
Maga Charta of the Romans. | 


5 2 — 1 
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Let us therefore be no longer ſurpriz d that 
there are ſo few Orators, ſince Eloquence con- 
fiſts in a Variety of 4 any one 
of which it is a very difficult Taſk to attain; and 
let us rather:adviſe our Children, and thoſe whom 
we with to ſee make a Figure in the public Sta- 
tions of Life, to reflect maturely upon the Im- 
portance of the Thing, and not to imagine that it 
can be attain'd by thoſe Precepts and Maſters 
or that kind of Exerciſe which they all practiſe, 
but by other Means. l 


ZDF a OE RT. IT. 


* 
— 


— 
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AY, in my Opinion, no Man can deſerve 
the Praiſe of an accompliſh'd Orator, with- 
out a perfect Knowledge of all the Arts, and 
\- Wl every thing that is great: For it is from this Ac- 
- WH quaintance with the World that Eloquence muſt 
. receive its Flow and its Embelliſhments ; with- 
aut this, let a Subject be ever ſo well ' conſider'd 
d aud underſtood by an Orator, there will be ſtill 
v, Wl ſomewhat poor, and almoſt childiſh in his Ex- 
' Wl prefiion ; yet I am far from laying fuch a Bur- 
1d chen upon Orators, eſpecially thoſe of this City 
f- amidſt ſuch a Hurry of Buſineſs and Multipli- 
an Wl «ity of Affairs, as to require that they be 
ignorant of nothing... Tho' indeed the Energy of 

et Eloquence, and the Profeſſion of true Oratory 
„ems to undertake and promiſe that an Orator 
me if ſhould be able to treat every Subject that ſhall. 
© il in his way elegantly and copioully, = as I 
* OT OY Rev e 77 don't, 


» For 


1:i® 
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14 On the CAN AY 
dent dew that maſt People this will appear 

unwieldy and extcniwve ;\ and as I perceive 
tus the recs, wh þ {'d pot only Genius 
and Learning, but Eate and Leiſure for Study, 
made a kind of Diviſion of the Arts: That one 
D — 


apart from every ther Spocies of 

which was more i to Haig 
and Debates at the Bar, that alone as the 
Province of an Orator : in theſe Pages 
1 ſhall only treat of thoſe Properties, which up 
mature Deliberation, and a long Diſcuſſion, are 
almoſt univerſally allotted to this ſingle Species of 
Eloquence. For this Purpoſe, I ſhall not repeat 
any String of Precepts which we learn'd when we 
were Children at School, and juſt” come from 
under the Nurſe's Care; no, I mean'to give you 
the Arguments which I heard d ina 
Debate among ſome Friends, Men of the grea 
— —— in Roms." Not thee 
defpule the f which the Greet Proſeſſors 
and Teachers of Eloquence have left us; but fince 
body's Hands, 
Te to receive ary Ocament or Ex 
— my Interpretation, par- 
don me, un dear Brocher, if, in iy Opinc 
the Authority of tuck of our own.. 
all Rome allows to be finiſh'd Oratars, is * wh 
e But of. Gras 

| CHAP, 


Ws Þrr'd ta the Greeks. IIa afraid this is notlevell'd ſo much 
reel Method of teach; tory as at the Greet Eloquence, 
which iy HR was ware Sipgle, —— * 

oman, and conſequently did not require uxiliaries w 
Cicero demands in an Orator; | 


teſt? 


S . S BESS O. FN LTS 
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CHAP. vn. 


f Remember I was told that when the * Con- 
ful, Ph:hp was carrying on his furious Attack 
the Nobility, while the Tribuneſhip of Dru 
ks who made Head in Favour of the Senate's 
Authority, appear d quite diſtreſs'd and cruſh'd, 
Lucius Craſſus, as the Roman Plays were ce- 
lebrating, retir d to Tuſculanum, in onder to re- 
cruit his Spirits ; and that Quintus Mucius, who 
had been his Father-in-law, with Marcus Ana- 
EIT 
Co in 1 
were of the 44 Two young Gentlemen, in- 
timate Companions of Drufus, of the moſt K 
miſing Appearances in the Eyes of Men of the 
greatelt Experience at that Time, to fill the high- 
eſt Poſts in the Government, went likewiſe along 
with Craſſus ; the one Caius Cotta, who beg 
ſtood. for the. Teatr of N 


Mein Gen Yr of the on 
. with which Cicero introduces his Drama in the three 
dramatic Cireumſtances, Time, Place, and Characters: Tue 
when the Cauſe af the Nability was on the Point of —— 
an re Canſul, who  ougiX to have been their Patron a 

Th Scene is Tu/culanmum, at a ſmall Diſtance from Rome, 
—— the maſt;beautifal Rotreat in the World: The Perſons, Crafas, 


Hxtorius, Scarvola ; Lawyer firſt the be. . pon and Las ws 
one of the 


Men obſerve, introduced thoſe t W as — their 


Parts.in this. Draqa, that he might wipe off the [mputation of Elo- 
quence being, r Men of no Quality or Conſidera- 
* the State. We ſhall, o L that Cicero puts 
S Scutlinents- with regar 

ws 
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ſhading this Place, as was that whit 


16 Or the Cynndenttr 
other P. Sulpicius, who it was thought would be 
the next Candidate ary we _ This 
Company the firſt Day had a great of Dif- 
courts converting the Danger of the Times, and 
the State of the Government, which had been 
the Occaſion of their 


gone. Cotta uſed to relate, that during this Con- 
verſation a number of Things were mention'd. 
with a melancholy Concern by theſe. three Con- 
ſular Perſons, in ſo prophetic a Spirit, that there 
was not a fingle Calamity that afterwards hap- 
pen'd to the State, which they did not foreſce 
to be hanging over it at that Diſtance of Time. 
But this Converſation being over, that, ſuch was 
the Politeneſs of Craſſus, when they went to ſup, 
none of the melancholy Air that mix d in their 
late Diſcourſe appear d; and ſo pleaſant was his 
Laos he knew how to direct his Humour fo 
ily, that tho' the Day appear'd to be ſpent in 

a nil? yet at Night a dan themſelves 
round the ſocial Board at Tuſculanum. Next Day, 
after the old Gentlemen had ſufficiently repos'd, 
continued Cotta, they went all of them out a 
walking, when Scævola, after two or three 
Turns, Why Craſſus, ſaid he, don't we imitate 
Socrates in Plato's Phadrus? I am put in mind of 
this by this Plane Tree of yours, which to me 
appears by its ſpreading Boughs as on for 
ocrates 


uſed to court ; and which, in my Opinion, flou- 


riſhed not ſo much by the Rivulet which fed it, 


as by the Lines of Plato which deſcrib'd it ; if 
: therefore 


meeting in that Place, and 
their Converſation laſted till Day was almoſt 


* ww "I | Ret 4 * = 
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herefore he with his bard Feet repos'd upon the 


Philoſo aſcribe to à Spirit of Divinity, ſure 

er —— that my bre 
24 Right, ſaid Cygſ- 
1 ſhall fit more curuenientiy, and then 
he call'd for 1008, and ſo all o them ſats 
gon upon the Benches under the Plane Tree. 


— 


CHAP, vn. 
OTTA uſed farther to tell me, that in 
to wear n 


72 turn'd the Diſcourſe the Study of 
Eloquence ; that he introduc' what be had to, 


appear require 
fnce they had already attain'd to ſuch a Degree 


f PerfeQtion, Ca to excel their Equals 


Conc ive any thing more excellent than to be 
y Eloquence to captivate the Affections, 


Dammann met with 


— — — powerful 


bras where be deliyer'd thoſe Scntiments which 


Day's Converſation had made upon their Minds, 


te Underſtanding: ann the As, arm 


e d Nen ug 


than that, * 
ae, de Men bead e, who d 
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Brutes, ought to be his favourite Study? But that 
may mention the chief Point of all, what other 
Power could have been of ſufficient Efficacy, ei- 
ther to collect the difpers'd Individuals of Man- 
kind from all Quarters into one Place, or to bring 


ted Intercourſe ; or, after States were founded, 
o mark out Laws, Forms, and Conſtitutions for 
ir Government? Let me in one Word ſum 
p this almoſt boundleſs Subject; I lay it down 
ws a Maxim, that 2 rudence and Abili- 
ies of an accomp 


ięnity, but the Welfare of vaſt Numbers of In- 
nWividuals, nay of the whole Government reſts. 


herefore, my young Gentlemen, go on; ply 


VIC of your Country. 
CHAP. IX. 


AYS Scævola, in his pleaſant Way, in many 
| I Things I agree with Craſſus ; far be it from 

e to impair the Credit and Honour of the Pro- 
eſſion of either my Pather-in-law Lælius, 


with ſome Difficulty that I can admit two 

- (Whings' you have advanc'd; the firſt is, that 
uieFtates were originally conſtituted, and have been 
ten preſerv'd by Orators ; the other is, that 
cuſſetting aſide the Forum, the public Aſſemblies, 
e Courts of Juſtice and the Senate-Houſe, you 
55 C 2 ſuppos'd. 


them from ſavage barbarous Life to a ſocial regu- 


upon the 
iſn'd Orator, not only his own n 


Study you have in Hand, for your own Ho- 
our, the Advantage of your Friends, and thg - 


my Son-in-law Craſſus ; but, my Friend, it 


— » — — 
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ſuppos'd an Orator to be accompliſh'd in every 
kind of Eloquence, and all the Duties of Society, 
Will any Man pretend, that when Mankind in 
early Ages were diſpers d over Mountains and 
Woods, they were not compell'd to aſſociate by the 
Counſels of the Sage, but that the Harangues of 
Orators ſoften d them into Humanity, and 
brought them to live within Towns and Walls? 
or indeed, that the other wiſe Regulations, ei 
ther in founding ſerving States, were owing 
to the Eloquent ol ads ken, and not to the 
Brave a), the Wile ? "Do: you indeed imagine 
* Romulus aſſembled his Shepherds and mix' 
Multitude, executed the Scheme of the Sabi 
Marriages, and d the Power of the neigh-M 
bouring States by his Eloquence, and not by bi 
Foreſight and Widomf“ Nay farther, what do 
you ſay of Numa Pompilius, what of Servius Tul 
Aut, what of our other Kings, who made man 
wiſe Regulations in ſettling of this State, is a 
the leaſt Trace remaining of their Eloquence 
Nay, when Monarchy was aboliſh'd, which I wi 
venture to ſay was accompliſh'd by the Reſolu- 
tion, and not the Eloquence of + L. n 


don't we perceive that all e 
mi 


0 Romulus.) Every body who is n 
Roman Hiſtory — that of this Father of the 

may only by the ys obſerve, that the Affairs of the Infancy 
their City were not look'd upon as fabulous in Ciceros Days, what 
ever they have been ſince. 
I. Brutus.) Tho' this great Man was no Orator, yet if 
may believe Livy he was a very eloquent Perſon. There is ho- 
ever t Reaſon to be of Scew/a's Sentiments here, for it is pu 
bable that the fine Speeches put in the Mouths of his Heroes arc ur Ci 
1 Hiſtorian. Ambitior 


Deen * 
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borm'd afterwards, full of wiſe Conduct, but 


void of all Eloquence : But had I aimed to dip 
ns Prinadins te- cures Sl ets ths 
of other States, I could undertake to point out 
more Inſtances in which Men of the greateſt 
Eloquence have been prejudicial, than all that can 
be brought of their having been ſerviceable to 


their Country. But not to mention other In- 


ſtances, the twa moſt eloquent Men I ever heard, 


except, Craſſus, and my Friend, in my O- 
pimon were * Tiberius and C. Sempromi, whoſe 
Father was r but far from elo- 
quent; and upon ſeveral Occaſions, eſpecially 
when Cenſor did the moſt Services to 


his Country; yet this Man + transferr d the Sons 
of Freed · men into the City Tribes, not by any 


Flow of Eloquence, but by his very Nod and a 
fingle Word ; which, unleſs he had effected, we 
ſhould not have enjoy'd even that Shadow of the 
Conſtitution which we at preſent poſſes. But 
2 form'd to the Art of Speaking 
by all the Advantages of Nature and Learning, 
tho they enter d upon a Government glorious 
boch by the Conduct of their Father, and the 
Courage of our Anceſtors, brought their Coun 
the Verge of Ruin by their Eloquence, which 
3 C 3 according 


® Tiberius and C. Sempronii.)] Our Author means the celebrated 7. 
nd C. Gracchi, whoſe great Abilities, Integrity and Eloquence have 
& had the Fortune to be tranſmitted to Poſterity in that fa- 
ourable Light which to any Perſon who can without Prejudice 


left upon the true Maxims of Roman Liberty, they muſt appear in, 
＋ Trausftrr*d, &c.) This had been before effected with regard to 
your City Tribes, and it was an excellent Expedient to ballance the 


nbition of the 
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according to you is the noble Directreſs of al 
Conſtitutions,” | | * 


_—_ %s 
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Arther, need I to mention the old Statutes 

and Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors? — 
Auſpices over which you and I, Craſſus, ide, 
to the great Service of our Country Ya I to 
mention our Rites and Ceremonies? or that Ju- 
riſprudence that has been without the Aid of Elo- 
quence long in our Family ; was that invented, 
was it known, was it ever ſo much as touch'd 


— — 1 


upon by the Tribe of Speakers? Let me add, . Lif 
that I knew Servius Galba who ſpoke like a God, Liv 
Marcus Æmilius Porcina, and Cn. Carbo him- a B 
ſelf, whom you, when but a very young Man, cula 
vanquiſh'd ; each of whom was ignorant of our wot 
Conſtitution, a Blunderer in the Practice of our ſing 


Anceſtors, and but a Novice in the Civil Law; 
and even the preſent Age is ignorant of the Law: 
of the twelve Tables, excepting you, Craſſu, 
who, led by Curioſity rather than any Province 
annex'd to Eloquence, ſtudied the Civil Law 
under me, (tho' I may ſometimes be aſham'd to 
ſay fo.)z As to the Liberty you aſſum'd in the 
latter Part of your Speech, as if an Orator could 
never be at a Loſs to bear a very conſiderable 
Share in diſcuſſing every Argument that may ful 
in his way, were we not upon your own Ter- 


titories I ſhould not ſuffer it, but put myſelf a 
3 js 
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the Head of a numerous Body, who would cer- 
tainly either bring * an Action againſt you, or 
+ ſeize you as an Interloper upon a Province you 
have nothing to do with. For in the firſt Place 
the Diſciples of Pythagoras and Democritus would 
fall upon you, and the other Philoſophers in 
their ſeveral Ways; and Men of great Weight 
and Dignity would go to Law with you, and in 
that Caſe you muſt have a very ꝓ unequal Chance 
of Succeſs. Beſides, whole Troops of Philoſo- 
phers from the School of their Maſter Socrates 
would preſs you, by urging that you had never 
ſtudied ; nay, that you had not even attempted to 
enquire about what was morally good or bad in 
Life; the Paſſions of the Mind, or the End of 
Living; and after they had thus attack'd you in 
a Body, you muſt then battle it with each parti- 
cular Sect amongſt them. The 5 Academics 
would oppoſe you, and deny that you knew one 
ſingle Propoſition you advanc'd. My Friends 


C 4 the 


„An Aion.) The Original is Inter dicto tecum contenderet, which 
is, that they would bring the Pretor's Decree againſt him. 

+ Here you as an Iaterliper.] There is another Civil Law Term 
here; Manum conſerere was the Form of challenging Property; the 
Perſon ſaying at the ſame time meum eff. 

t Unequal Chance.) Orig. Fufto Sacramento contendere non liceret. 
Contendere Sacramento was when both Parties put a Sum of Money 
into the Hands of the Prieſt ; upon the Deciſion of the Cauſe the 
Loſer to forfeit his Depoſite to Sacred Uſes, and the other to have 
his geturn'd. 7745 Sacramentum was when the Caſe was ſo 
* it was 71 to ſay who — be Gainer. wok 

Academics.) They were generally Sceptics, and uſed to 
- Antagoniſts by denying every thing, but that they knew no- 
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the * Stoics would entangle you in the Snares of 
their queſtionary Debates. The Peripatetics 


jaar, quite pron! he ou, by infiſting that thoſe 


very Qualifications, which you think to be the 
Character and Beauty of Eloquence, on only be 


found amongſt them ; and they ove 
that Ariſtotle and Theopbraftus wrote not only 
better, but more upon that Subje&t than all the 


| Profeſſors of Eloquence that ever liv'd. I won't 


mention your Mathematicians, your Gramma- 
rians, your Muſicians, whoſe Arts have no man- 
ner of Connection with the Qualities you require 
in an Orator. Therefore, my Friend, we ought 
not to entertain ſo many chimerical Notlons of the 
Extenſiveneſs and Importance of this Art; what 
you are able to effect in reality 1 deal, 
that whatever Cauſe you ſhall un 
always carries the Nen Face of Right ew 
uſtice; that in all publick Aſſemblies and De- 
tes the Decifion is very much influenc'd 
your Eloquence. In maß that Men of 
allow you to be eloquent, and Fools think you 
are in the right. If you can do more than this, 
in my Opinion it is not owing to . 
tions indiſpenſable in an — Fa gh 
— you enjoy from Nature, + 


CHAP. 


De Stoics and Peripaticians.) To deſcribe theſe two Sefts of 


_ Philoſophers would take up more room than can be fpared in theſe 


Noces. There is an excellent Accoupt of them W 
the cap es ; 


. 
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Know, Scævola, reply d the other, that the 
Greeks uſed to talk and diſpute in this man- 


der: For I have heard ſome of the greateſt Men 


of that Age, when I came as Quæſtor from Ma- 
tedon to Athens, it being then pretended that 
their Academy was in its Glory, under the In- 
pection of * Gharmades, Clitomachus and j- 


if 
chines. Metrodorus likewiſe was there, who, to- 
gether with them, had been the conſtant Hearer 
of the famous Carneades, who was faid to be the 
keeneſt and moſt copious Speaker in the World. 
Mneſarehus was then in Vogue, and the Hearer 
of your Tutor Panætius, together with the Peri- 
patetics Crifolaus and Diodorus. Beſides theſe, a 


great many famous and able Philoſophers at that 


Time unanimouſly were for depoſing the + Ora- 
tor from the Government of States, and excluding 
11 Knowledge of the higher Scenes of 
ife, degrading and pinning him to hard 
Labour in Courts of Juſtice and petty Cabals. 

But 


We are oblig'd to the learned Dr. Pearce for rectifying this 
Name, which in former Editions ſtood Carnes. les. 

+ The Orater.) In a State ſuch as was that of Rome, the Qualifi- 
cations of an Orator only could be attain'd by a regular Courſe of 
Application to that fingle Study; but I believe any Man of tolera- 
ble Senſe maſt ſee that an Orator muſt be ſomewhat ridiculous 
in the preſent Age, and be look'd upon as a Pedant. It is true 
there is a certain Series of the antient Eloquence till requir'd, a 
do doubt has a very great Effect, but the Art of the Speaker 
will confiſt in his concealing his Art. But as to the chief Point in 
which a good Spealzer in Britain ſhines, which is that of debating, 
it is plain from many Inſtances of the greateſt Men, that a Speaker 
may excel without either Study or Application to the Art of Ele 
quence, > 
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with meds at Athens; a Book in w 1 


. fonder of wrangling than of the Truth, But tho 


ought only to be qualify d to ſpeak fully on any 
Point in Equity, in Trials, before the People, or 


Accuracy and Clcarneſs, he end ho 


can ſuch a Man be ſaid to want of a Knowledge 


famous natural Philoſopher, ſpoke fo gracefully 
as 


— he 1 
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But I neither agreed with them, nor with Plato 
himſelf the Inventor of theſe Opinions, and by 
far their Superior, as to the Power and Weight 


of Eloquence. I was then reading his Gorg as 


could not help admiring the Author, who in ri- 

diculing Orators appears to be a compleat Orator 

himſelf. For Diſputes about Words have lo 
zzled your little Greek Fellows, who are 


one lays down as a Principle, that an Orator 


in a Senate; yet admitting this, the ions 
of an Orator muſt neceſſarily be great and va- 
rious: For even in treating "ok Matters with 
d of 


great Experience in Civil Affairs, with an Inſight 
in our Statutes, Cuſtoms and 5. — 1 * — 
likewiſe be a competent Judge of human Nature 
and Manners; and the Man who is Maſter of all 
theſe, without which even the ſmalleſt Point 
that occurs cannot be rightly maintain'd, what 


1 8 tt = FF 


of che moſt important Affairs? But admitting 
that all the Energy of Eloquence conſiſts in its 
being neat, embelliſh'd and copious, let me aſk 
you how even theſe Characters can be attain d 
without that kind of Knowledge which you deny 
to it? For the Efficacy of Eloquence can never 
appear but where the Orator. is a compleat Maſter 
of the Subject. Therefore if Democritus, the 
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« it is ſaid, and as I admit he did, his Subject 
indeed was natural Philoſophy, but it was * the 
er ve the Embelliſhment to 
his Diſcourſe. Plato, as I muſt allow, 
diſcours'd indy 6 upon Points the moſt diſtant 
from political Altercations ; if Miſtotle, if Theo- 
Pbraſtus, if Carneades ſpoke well and beautifull 

in the ſeveral Subjects they diſputed on; theſs 
Subjects belong'd to diſtin Arts; yet their Me- 
thod of _ _— em was peculiar and appropri- 

ated to the Stud Conſideration 
3 0 a. Proof of that, we know 
that ve ſpoken jejunely and upon 
theſe very Points br 2 — 

is aid to be a Man of the greateſt Penetration; 
and yet was not the leſs compleat Philoſopher for 
not poſſeſſing this Faculty, in an Art foreign to 
Eloquence. 


* * 1 *— n = „ 2 — 


CHAP. XII. 


HERE then lies the Difference, or how 
can you diſcern the flowing and copious 
Eloquence of thoſe I have nam'd from the Poor- 
neſs of ſuch as are deſtitute of this Command and 
Propriety of Expreſſion ? In ſhort, there is one 


thing which the Maſters nts a ating 


N. Art of an Orator. ] Cicero would never have advanc'd this 
Propoſition had it not been from the ——_— Paſſion he had for his 
own Profeſſion, ſince nothing is more plain from daily Experience, 
that a clear Head and a comprehenſive ledge of a Subject will 
make almoſt any Man eloquent, tho' he er Word 
upon the Art of an Orator, 
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ing as peculiar, to themſelves ; a Style graceful, 
ly To and an artful Poliſh, Yet all this 
Beauty of Language, if the Subject itſelf is not 
thoroughly underſtood r e 
8 muſt be either empty or ridiculous: 
For what can look liker a Madman than to pour 
out an empty Jingle of Words, let them be ever 


* 


ſo beautiful or well choſen, if they are connected 
by no Method or Meaning. T in an 
Art and Branch of Science, if an Orator ſhould 
ſtudy a Point, be it what it will, with as much 
Application as he would a Client's Cauſe, he would 
deliver himſelf with more * Propriety and Ele- 
gance than even the Inventor and Artiſt himſelf 
could be able to do. For if one ſhould af- 
firm that certain Maxims and Cauſes are pe- 
culiar to Orators, and that their Knowledge of 
ſome Points is confined within the Rails of a 
Forum, I will own indeed that our Profeſſion are 
moſt converſant in theſe Matters, but u theſe 
very Heads there are many Things which 
Profeſſors of Rhetoric neither teach nor uner- 
ſand. . For who does not know that the greateſt 
Power of Eloquence confiſts in awakening the 
Soul to Anger, to Hatred, to Grief, Jann 
LESS 5 

if e he End ob # — . = oe 
ſuade, we ſhall find that the true Way to ſucceed is —— A Man 
who is himſelf deeply intereſted in an Event will, equal Capa- 
| City and no Study, make greater Impreſſions before a Jjudging-AF 
ſembly than another with all the Application and Art of an Orator 
that Cicero was ever able to lay down, The Reader will perceive 


that I all along take it for granted, that Cicero in the Perſon of 
Crgfſus gives us his own Sentiments. | 
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her from theſe Affections to Gentleneſs and Pity ? 
This arbitrary Command of the Paſſions can never 
be effected, but by one who has a thorough In- 
Gght into the Nature of Mankind, the whole Ex- 
tent of his Faculties, and thoſe Motiyes which 
unpel or check the Soul. Yet all this appears to 
be the Province of Philoſophy, and were an Ora- 
tor to be counſelI'd by me he would never deny 
this; but after he has granted them this Know- 
ledge, which is the ſole End of their Study, let 
him afſume to himſelf the Method of treating it, 
without which the Knowledge itſelf cannot exiſt. 
For as I have often ſaid, the Province of an Ora- 


tor is to talk in a Language that is proper, grace- 
ful, and ſuited to the Afﬀ:Qions and Underſand- 
ings of Mankind. 

—— a * 


CHAP. XIII. 

Own that Ariftotle and aftus have 

treated of theſe Matters ; but Care, Scæ- 
vela, that this does not make for me. For I don't 
borrow from them what is in common to Philo- 
ſophy and Eloquence; but they own that all their 
Diſputations upon theſe Points belong to Orators. 
For this Reaſon, they title and their other 
Books under the Denomination of the ſeveral 
Arts treat of, but they range theſe under the 


Head of Rhetoric. Therefore when, as it very 


often ha in the Courſe of a Work, they 
come to ſpeak of the immortal Gods, of Piety, of 
Concord, of Equity, of Friendſhip, of the _ 

0 
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of State, of Nature, of Nations, of Tem | 
of Magnanimity ; in ſhort, of all other Virwes 
the Academies and the Schools of Philoſophers 
bawl out all to a Man that all theſe Subjects be- 
long to them, and no ways to the Orator. I 
ſhall not deny them the Liberty of diſputing about 
all theſe Things in every Corner, in order to paſs 
away a little Time ; yet I affirm and aſſert, that the 
Orator only can with 8 Elegance ex- 
plain theſe very Points about which they wrangle 
in a dry ſpiritleſs Manner, I then talk'd over 
theſe Things with theſe very Philoſophers at 
Athens, being oblig'd to it by our Friend M. 
Marcellus, who was then a very young Man pro- 
digiouſly devoted to theſe Studies, now Curule 
Edile, and were it not for the Plays he is now 
celebrating he would have made one of our Com- 
=_ But now, as to forming Laws, as to War, 
eace, Alliances, Tributaries, as to the Diſpo- 
ſition and Subordination of Civil Polity ; let the 
Greeks ſay if they will, that Lycurgus or Solon, 
tho' by the bye I look upon them as Orators, were 
much better ſkill'd in them than Hyperides or 
Demoſthenes, thoſe accompliſh'd Maſters of the 
Art of Speaking; or let them prefer our Decem- 
virs who compiled the twelve Tables, who cer- 
| tainly were Men of Sagacity, to Servius Galba, 
| or your Father-in-law, Cams Lælius, whom all 
| the World owns to be eminent Speakers. For I 
; will never deny that there are certain Arts pecu- 
liar to thoſe ho have made it their whole bead 
and Purſuit, but I call that a full and compleat 


Orator, 
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Orator, who can ſpeak with a Copiouſneſs of Ex- 
preſſion on every Subject. 


_ — 
CHAP. XIV. | 

OR very often in thoſe Cauſes which all 
the World allow to be the Province of Ora- 
tors, there is ſomewhat to be clear'd up or hid 
down, not from the Practice of the Bar, which 
is the only Knowledge you allow to Orators, but 
from ſome more abſtruſe Science. Let me aſk 
you if a Man can plead either for or againſt a Ge- 
neral without knowing military Affairs, and often 
without being acquainted with the Situation of 
maritime and inland Countries? Can he ſpeak 
before the People either for enacting or forbid- 
ding a Law ? or can he talk of Civil Polity in ge- 
neral in a Senate, without the deepeſt Infight and 
Sagacity with regard to Civil Affairs? or can he 
apply that predominant Effect of Eloquence in 
inflaming or extinguiſhing the Affections and E- 
motions of the Soul, without attentively ſurvey- 
ing all thoſe Cauſes which are explain'd by thoſe 
who have treated on moral and natural Philoſo- 
phy? I do not know if there is any Occaſion 
for me to prove this, I am however under no 
Difficulty of ſpeaking as I think, The Know- 
ledge of Phyſics, Mathematics, and of the other 
Arts, which you ſome Time ago laid down as 
appropriated to their ſeveral Profeſſions, belong 
to thoſe who profeſs them ; but if a Man wants 
to explain thoſe very Arts, he is oblig'd to have 
| recourſe 


can we i 
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recourſe to Eloquence. For admitting that the 
famous Philo the Architect, who built the * Ar- 
ſenal at Athens, gave the People a very eloquent 
Account of his Work; yet we muſt not ſuppoſe 
that this was owing to. the Art of Architecture, 
but of Eloquence. Nor, if Antonius here were 
to plead upon naval Affairs for + Hermodorns ; 
after he had made himſelf Maſter of his Subject, 
that he would not be able to. talk 
of it with Perſpicuity and Elegance, tho a Pro- 
feſſion foreign to his own ? Or that Aſchprades, 
who was both my Friend and Ph „and iy 
more eloquent than any other that Faculty, 
was. indebted for his graceful way of 
the Study not of Eloquence but of P There. 
fore that which Socrates uſed to ſay was rather 
plauſible than true ; that every Man is ſufficiently 
eloquent in Subjects of which he is wie Maſe 
He had n had he that as 
1 eloquent u a Subject in which 
CS i bs him be ever ſo 
— 2 a can ever talk clo 
quently upon Subject, * W 
COTE | 


3 


— Pliny, Lib. y. — — and tell 
us that it — rt ſo large, that 1000 Ships might 
have been drawn up to it, — ht have lain * MY brug 
expos'd to the Inj ofthe Weather, or the Seas 


+ Hermodbrus.] He was a famous Ship Carpenter. 
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CHAT. 3 

Herefore, were a comprehenſive Defini- 

tion of an Orator to be given, in my Opi- 
nion, the Man who deſerves that awful Name 
muſt be one who upon all Occaſions ſhall be able 
to deliver what he has to ſay, accurately, perſpi- 
cuouſly, gracefully, and readily, accompanied 
with a certain Dignity of Action. But if any one 
ſhould think that I ſpeak too indefinitely when 1 
fay, vPoN+ ALL OccasoNs, let him curtail 
and retrench what I have fid as he pleaſes ; yet 
if an Orator is ignorant of the Properties of of $a 
Arts and Studies, and ſhall only retain what is 
appropriated to Debates and the Practice of the 
Bar; if he is to ſpeak upon Subjects belonging to 
thoſe Arts ; I maintain that this Orator will ſpeak 
much better, after he is inſtructed in them b 
the reſpective Profeſſors of each, than even. thoſe 
Profeſſors themſelves. For Inſtance, were my 
Friend Sulpicius here to plead upon an Affair of 
the Army, he would firſt apply for Inſtruction 
to my Kinſman Caius Marius, and then he could 
talk of it ſo as to ſeem even to Cams Marius al- 
moſt to underſtand military Affairs better than 
himſelf. Suppoſing a Point in Civil Law ; why, 
he will apply to you, and notwithſtanding all 
your Skill and Experience in that Study, he ſhall 
beat you upon . thoſe very Subjects which he 
learned of you. Should a Cauſe come in his 
way, in which he muſt touch upon the Nature 
and Vices of Mankind, upon Paſſions, Tempe- 
| D Tance, 
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leaſt he will attain to, that he ſhall be able to 
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rance, Chaſtity, Sorrow, or Death, perhaps if 
he ſees Occaſion (tho” an Orator thould know WW 
thoſe Things) he may confer with that learned 
Philoſopher Sextus Pompeius. Thus much at 


4 
* 
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fpeak more elegant! any Subject, let him 
"ae of he he ll thas Fay ein who i 
his Inſtructor, But if my Opinion may be fol- 
low'd, fince Philoſophy is divided, into three 
Branches, natural, argumentatrue and moral 
let us indulge ourſelves ſo far as to abandon the 
two firſt ; but unleſs we ſhall ſtick cloſe by the 
third, which has ſtill been the Character of Elo- 
quence, we leave nothing to an Orator in Which 
he can ſhine, Therefore that Part of Phuloſophy 
which regards the Life and Morals of Mankind, 


muſt be compleatly underſtood by. an Orator af 
and tho he does not ſſudy the t Branches, Wi 
yet if he has Occaſion, he will be able to embel- yo! 
Fiſh them by his Eloquence, provided they at 4, 
communicated and deliver'd to New. WP, that 
ONS 3.4 ' in Saba" 4 Elo 
| 14 my 

CHAP. XVI. 
OR ifit is certain among the Learned thi f 1; 
| * Aratus, a Man quite ignorant of Aſtro- WW fadyi 
nomy, treated of the Heavens and the Conſtcll- By = to. 
Be | ton fo 
. , is Sicilian izd , 8 
King of Walde, „T 3 ih 2 we, 


chus. Cicę o was fo much in Love with his Writings, that he trat- 


flared his Phenomena, ſome Part of which Tranſlation is now © BF Eloguer 
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tons i moſt beautiful and charming Numbers; 
if Meaner of Colophon, a Man entirely remote 
from a Country Life, by a Genius of Poetry, 
aud not of Huſbandry, wrote excellently upon 
ruſtic Affairs; what ſhould hinder but that an 
Orator ſhould treat thoſe Points, which he ſhall 
ſtudy fof a particular Cauſe and Emergency, with 
Floquence? For Poetry borders very much 
upon Eloquence; the Poet is indeed a little more 


Liberties in the Choice of his Words, and in 
many Reſpects, as to the Method of embelliſh- 
Ing, his pare, nay almoſt his Equal. * In 
one Reſpect I will venture to fay they are near 
the fame ; that he preſcribes no Bounds or Limi- 
fations to his Province, ſo as to confine him from 
bfing the fame Liberty and Freedom of ranging 
as he pleaſes. Why then, my Friend, ſhould 
you ſay, that were you not upon my Territories 
you would not have born with me for affirming 
that an Orator ought to be a compleat Maſter of 
Eloquence and all liberal Knowledge? Upon 
my Word I ſhould not have mention'd it, did I 
D 2 imagine 


As to che Doctrine which our Author here lays down, there is 
nothing more certain than that a Poet may deſcribe an Art without 
ſiadying it, or particularly applying to it. But I am afraid it will 
be found there is a Difference betwixt writing in Verſe, where a 
very ſuperficial Knowledge is rcquir'd to make a very fine Epiſode z 
and ſpeaking of them in Proſe, where it is expected all the Terms 
made uſe of are to be clearly laid down, and in caſe of any Diffi- 
culty or Reply they muſt be explain'd, which can never be done 
without the Speaker being perfectly Maſter of his Subject. 

f In one Port] This is true with regard to the Principles of 
Eloquence laid down and practiſed by Cicero; but certainly it does 
dot hold as to the Greek Manner, where Truth alone is the OkjeR, 
or at !caſt appears to be ſv. a 


confin'd to Numbers, but then he can take greater 
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imagine myſelf to be ſuch a Perſon as I deſcribe, 
But as C. Lucilius, a Man of Letters and good 
Breeding, tho' you don't love him, and there- 
fore he is leſs agreeable to me than he wiſhes to 
be, uſed frequently to fay, (and J entirely agree 
with him) that no Man ought to be acconnted an 
Orator, who was not thoroughly accompliſh'd in 
all thoſe Arts that become a Gentleman; and 
tho” we don't make a Shew of them upon every 
Turn of Diſcourſe, yet it may be plainly and evi- 
dently perceiv'd whether we poſſeſs them or not, 
For Inſtance, a Man who plays at Tennis, tho 
while he plays he does not uſe the very Airs that 
he learn'd at the Fencing School, yet we can ea- 
fily perceive from his Movements whether he has 
learn'd them. A Man who is moulding a Piece 
of Work, tho' the Work has nothing to do with 
Painting, yet it is no hard Matter to diſcern whe- 
ther he can paipt or not. Thus in the vey 
Speeches deliver'd before Judges, in Aſſemblies, 
and Senates, -tho' the Speaker does not make any 
immediate Application of theſe Arts, yet it | 
eaſily diſcern d whether he is a pedantic Declaim- 
er, or train'd to Eloquence by all the Arts that lor 

belong to a liberal Education, 
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HAP. XVII 


Won't * fence any more with you, my 
Friend, ſays Scævola laughing; for even what 
you have now faid in Anſwer to me has a good 
deal of Art in it; you agree with me as to thoſe 
Things which I deny to belong to an Orator, yet, 
I don't know how, you have fallen upon a Way 
to warp your Argument ſo as to make them the 
Properties of Eloquence. After I came to Rhodes, 


when I was Prætor, and had talk'd over what 1 


had learned of Panetrus, with Apollonius, the ce- 
lebrated Maſter of this Profeſſion; he indeed, as 
uſual, laugh'd at, and ridicul'd Philoſophy, and 
faid a great many Things, in which there was 
more Wit than Wiſdom ; but you have form'd 
your Argument ſo as not to deſpiſe any Art or 
Profeſſion, but have pronounc'd them all the 
Attendants or Handmaids of Eloquence. Should 
any one, Man be Maſter of them all, and to theſe 
Perfections join that of an + accomplith'd Ora- 
tor, I muſt confeſs that ſuch a Man would be 
ſomewhat of a Prodigy and a Miracle, But if 

D 3 | there 

* Fence.) The Reader may obſerve there is ſomewhat very arch 
in the Character of Scewola, Crafſus has juſt done ſpeaking of 
Fencing Schools, and the other can'c help beginning his Reply with 
a Sncer. 

+ Accompliſh'd Orator.) Our Avthor's inordinate Paſſion for 
Praiſe made him ſeize every Opportunity of drawing his own Pic- 
ture as an Orator ; and it would appear from this and many othes 
Faſtages in a few Pages following, that he imagin'd it muſt have a 
Likeneſs, if all the fine Things that he could form in Imagination 
vere crowded into it ; that it was impoſſible to over-do in this Re- 


ſpect, and that the more beautiful it was it muſt bear the ſtronger 
keſemblance. | 


i 
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there is, if ever there was, or if there can be ſuch 
a Man, you ate the Perſon who in my Opinion, 
and in that of all Mankind, have, I ſpeak it 
under Correction of theſe Gentlemen, almoſt 
engroſs d to yourſelf the whole Glory of an Ora- 
tor. But tho' you want nothing that can qualify 

ou either as a Speaker or a 2nator, yet give me 
. ſay after all, that you are Miter of 
all that Extent of Knowledge which you require 
in an Orator ; let us therefore examine whether 
you don't require more than either the Nature of 
the Thing, or Truth itſelf can admit of. 

Let me put you in mind, ſays Craſſus, here, 
that I did not talk of my own Accompli ts, 
but of thoſe of an Orator. For what could 1 
learn or know? I who enter'd upon Action be- 
fore I enter'd upon my Studies! I who: was even 
worn out by my Application to the Bufinefs of 
the Forum, of Ambition, of my Country, of 
my Friends, before I was capable to ſuſpect 1 
ſhould be employ'd in thoſe weighty Points 
But if you have ſo favourable an Opinion of me, 
to whom you are fo kind as to allow ſome Degree 
of Capacity; yet ſtill I was depriv'd of the Op- 

2nuties to Study, of Quiet, and, if I muſt 
ſay it, of that keen Inclination for Study that s 
ſo neceſſary; what will be your Opinion of a 
Man — improv'd more Genius than I poi- 
eis, with thoſe Qualifications that I have never 
attain d; how great, how compleat an 'Orator 
muſt ſuch a Man be! | 


* 
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AY S Antanins; you yourſelf, Craſſus, are a 
Proof of what you advance; and I make no 
Doubt that a Man would have a greater Fund of 
Eloquence, could h - maſter the whole Syſtem and 


Nature of all Knowledge and Arts, But in the 


firſt place that is almoſt impracticable, eſpecially 
conſidering our Profeſſion and Buſineſs ; and then 
it is to be that it would throw us 
out of the Practice and Readineſs of pleading in 
the Forum, or before the People. For to me the 
Perſons you mention'd a little while ago ſcem to 
have poſſeſs d a different kind of Elaquence, tho! it 
_ be allow'd that they poke wi | rr 
ty y upon natural or uo i 
Ni way — g had — io th 
was neat and gay ; but then it was more proper 
for an Exerciſe at Schoal or a College; than for 
, Who began hte in Life to Greek, 
r it, after 
I had come to Athens as Proconſul, in my Road 
to Glicia, was ſtopped there a good many Da 
becauſe the * Seas were then | matron 94 
had every Day along with me very learned Men, 
moſt of them the ſame you nam'd a little while 
ago; and when they got a Notion amongſt them, 
I don't know how, that, like you, I uſed to be 


4 


* Seay quere dangerows.] In the Original there is various Read- 
ings, — the Paſſage ICS or waiting 


for the Opportunity of @ Ship. 
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— ye each in his own way, ta 
and Qualifications of an Orator. Some of them, 
ſuch us that Mueſarc bus you mention d, affirm'd 
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concern d in fome Cauſes of Conſequence, they 
the Duty 


that thoſe whom we term — were only cr 
tain ey rators with glib, w un 
Ton — — no Man, unleſs he is a Phi 
— 2 can an Orator. That Eloquence it- 
ſelf, which is the fame thing with knowing how 
® k well, is one Virtue ;' that the Man who 
ſſes one Virtue poſſeſſes them all; and that 
Nl Virtues were in their own Nature equal ; 
hence, ſaid they, the Man who is eloquent poſ- 
ſeſſes every Virtue, therefore an Orator is the 
ſame with a Philoſopher. But this crabbed dry 
Stuff was diſagreeable to our Notions. Vet 
Charmades treated thoſe Subjects in a much more 
diffuſe manner; not that he would ſpeak his own 
Senſe of the Matter, for it is inherent to the A- 
cademy to be eternally diſputing; but the Driſt 
of all his Diſcourſe was to prove chat they who 
are term'd Rhetoricians, and they who teach the 
Art of Speaking, cannot poſſeſs any one Excel- 
lency, or cver attain to the ſmalleſt Share of Elo- 
quence, unleſs they have ſtudied * Inventions 


of ere 


r 


_ 


CHAP. XIX. 


"HEY were oppos'd by ſome eloquent Athe- 
nians, Men well ſeen both in Law and Poli- 


tics, amongſt whom was Menedemus, who lately 
| Was 


BT. EA. AP IAEL, 
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was at Romeand my Gueſt. This Perſon, who was 
naturally quick, was attack d by another with a great 
Stock of Learning, and a prodigious Variety and 
Extent of Experience, who maintain'd that there 
was Prudence — in being able to judge right 
with regard to the founding and governing civil 
Socetion, 1 He likewiſe 2 that all the 
Branches of Prudence muſt be deriv'd from Phi- 
loſophy; that all the Conſtitutions of Govern- 
ment, Religion, Education, Juſtice, Patience, 
Temperance, Moderation, and the other Virtues, 
without which States cannot ſubſiſt, or, if they 
do, they muſt be badly regulated, were never to be 
found in their Pamphlets. But if theſe Teachers 
of Rhetorick did comprehend within their own 
Art the Force of theſe important Matters, he 
aſk'd why their Books were full of Prefaces, 
Epilogues, and ſuch other Stuff, for he call'd it no 
better; maintaining that there is not a Tittle to be 
found in their Books about the modelling of States, 
the compoſing Laws, Equity, Juſtice, 'Truth, go- 
verning the Paſſions, and regulating the Morals of 
Mankind. Nay, he went ſo far in ridiculing 
their Doctrines, as to ſhew that they were not 
only void of all the Learning they arrogated to 
themſelves, but even of the very Method and 
Force of Speaki He laid it down as a Maxim, 
that yo 4575 Aim of a good Orator is to a 
pear to his Audience to be the very Man 
withes * ſhould take him for. That this could 
only be effeQted by a Dignity of Character, of 
which theſe Teachers of Rhetorick are filent in 
their Rules; and by making every Impreſſion 


upon 
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upon the Minds of the Audience that the Orator 
defires ; n if 
the Speaker is ignorant in how. many different 
Manners, by what Subjects, and — Form 
of Speech the Paſſions of Mankind are mov'd and 
directed. But that all theſewere Points conceal'd and 
wra up in the very Recrſſes of profound Phi- 
wil oy Points of which theſe Rhetorick Maſters 
had not ſo much as aSmattering. Menedemus endea- 
vour'd to confute this Doctrine by Authorities ra- 
ther than by Arguments; for he repeated by heart a 
great many fine Paſſages from the Orations of De- 
moſthenes, and endeavour'd to prove from thence, 
that Demoſthenes knew well how to touch and 
direct as he pleas'd the Minds both of Judges and 
P , which are the Means of that 

which the other faid could be obtain'd only 
by Philoſophy. To this the other anſwer d, that 
he did not deny but that Demoſthenes was a {kil- 
ful Maſter of the whole Power of gh 
whether he had attain'd to this Force of 
Genius, or by his being the of Plato, 
which he indifputably was; but that the Queſtion 
was not with regard to what he could effect, but 


what they taught. He likewiſe went fo far as to 


diſpute whether there abſolutely was ſuch an Art 
as that of Speaking, and ſupported his Opinion by 
theſe Arguments: That we are born with a 
Power of ſoothing, and infinuating ourſelves into 
the Favour of thoſe whom we want to court ; of 
terrifyin ng our Foes by Menaces ; of explaining a 

Fact; of enforcing what we wiſh ſhould be be- 


liev'd ; of refuting Mir we our: and of wind- 
ing 
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ing up the hole in moving and Terms; 
Qualities, in which the whole Art of an Orator is 
employ'd. He farther inſiſted, that Cuſtom and 
—— 
ſtanding, cken He 
— — — for he 
fiſt was very anduſtrious to ſhew, that no Writer 
upon this Art was tolembly eloquent himſelf, 
This he confirm'd by the Example of one * C. 
rex and Trfigs, who appear to have been the In- 
ventors and leading Men of this Art: At the 
ſame time he brought numberleſs Inftances of 
very eloquent Men, who never made it their 
Study, or never made it their Care to trouble 
themfelves about it. Amongſt thoſe, whether 
he was in jeſt or in earneſt, or from hear-ſay, I 
can't ſay, he inſtanc'd ME as one who had never 
ſtudicd it, and yet, as he was pleas'd to ſay, un- 
derſtood a little how to ſpeak. I readily admit- 
ted the firſt of theſe Paſitions, that I had never 
ſtudied any thing on this Head; but as to the 
other, I thought he was playing upon me, or 
perhaps miſtaken himſelf. And then he 

denied that there could be any Art, but what 
conſiſted in Principles that were ſelf- evident, tho- + 
ronghly examin'd, all tending to one Point, and 
never miſſing their End, but that every thing 
deliver'd by Orators was doubtful and uncertain ; 


Con Ax and TIsIAs, beth: of them Siek i xs, are the 

anti nt Writers upon the Arts. QuinTILIan IH. Lib. III. Cap. 1. 
Viatilian na doubt means that they were the firſt that treated the 
Arts ſyſtematically, for there were many excellent Authors in moſt 
Arts before their Days. They were cotemporary with Hieroo of 
race, 475 Years before Chriſt, 
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ſince the Teachers | themſelves were not quite 
Maſters of what they were teaching, and their 
Scholars were to learn, not a Science, but a miſ- 
taken, or at leaſt a doubtful, ſhort-liv'd Opinion. In 
ſhort, he appear'd to convince me that there was 
not, nor poſſibly could be, any Art of El ce, 
and that no Man could ſpeak either ſkilfully or 
copiouſly without being acquainted with the Pre- 
cepts of the moſt learned Philoſophers. © Char- 
mades uſed to add to all this in the higheſt Rap- 
tures, Craſſus, at your Eloquence, that Ia 'd 
to be his gentle Hearer, but you his t Op- 
ponent. 


HAF, 


EIN G at that Time miſlead by theſe 
Maxims, I maintain'd in a Pamphlet which 

en wrote, and which without my Know- 
ledge, and againſt my Will, got abroad into the 
Hands of the Public, that I had known many 
good Speakers, but never one Orator. What! 
meant by a good Speaker was a Man who could 
with a tolerable Accuracy and Clearneſs, accord- 
ing to the general Senſe of the World, talk to 
the midling Rate of Mankind. But by * an 
Orator 

* An Orator.] Cicero in the following Part of this Paragraph, a 

J have obſerv'd before, has fate to his own Picture, and there is 19 
manner of Doubt but it has the moſt perfect Reſemblance of the 
Original; Si fic omnia dixifſet ! Had he known his Foibles as well 
as he did his Beauties ; had he trufted for Fame to his Character 25 
an Orator, no Man could ever have appear'd to Poſterity with 


greater Luſtre. ut alas! he wanted that Steadineſs of Head, that 


inv iolable 


r 5 


8 
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could embellith in a more marvellous, in a more 
magnificent Manner, whatever he had a Mind; 


inviolable Adherence to Principle, which alone can reconcile the 
Character of the beſt Citizen and Magiſtrate to that of the beſt 
Speaker that ever liv'd. 8 

It has frequently been a Surprize with the Learned, that Horace 
and Virgil, who have paid Compliments in their Writings to much 
more obnoxious Characters than that of Cicero, have taken no man- 
ner of Notice of our Author, when they had ſo many fine rtu- 
nities. I own I cannot account for it any other Way than by im- 
puting it to the Diſguſt which his wavering timid Conduct in public 
Affairs left behind him. Which inclines me ſtrongly to believe this 
is the famous Character drawn by Horace in the following Lines, 


Juſtum & tenacem propofiti Virum, 

Non Civium Ardor prava jubentium, 

Non Vultus inflantis Tyranni 

Mente quatit folida ; neque Auſter 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz, 

Nec fulminantis magna Jovis Manus: 

& fradtus illabatar Orbis | 
Impavidum ferient Ruinæ. Sp 
Hac Arte fretus, &c, 


The Man reſolw' d, and fleady to his Truſt, 

biflexible 750 and lira juft, 1 

May the rude Rabl, In/olence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſeleſs Clamours and tumultuous Cries : 
The Tyrant's Fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the flern Brow, and the harſh Voice defies, 

And with ſuperior Greatneſs ſmiles. 

Not the rough Whirlwind that deforms 

Adria's black Guſph, and vexes it with Storms, 

De flubborn Virtue ꝙ bis Soul can move ; 

Nor the red Arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the Thunder from the Shy, 

Aud gives it Rave to roar, and Strength to fly. 

Should the whole Frame of Nature round him break, 
In Ruin and Ceonfufin hurPd, _ 

He unconcern'd bear the mighty Crack, 

And ftand ſecure amidſt a falling World. 

Such auere the God-like Arts that led 

Bright Pollux 20 the bleft Abodes, F[App130n, 
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one whoſe Ke and Memory e6httin'd af 
the Principles; however &ctenfive, that | 
Eloquence.' TMO“ this ſen Able to 
us, who before we enter into the School, are en- 
tangled in the Purſuit of AMBIT r and the Fo- 
rum, yet till it muſt be ano d in Fact and Na- 
ture. 3 Part, nf ted fon, eng 
dgment, founded on the Capacities w I 
— amongſt my Countrymen, I doubt not 
but ſome Time or other a Perſon will appear, 


Who by a Reener Application to Study than our 


Leiſure, with more 


is, or ever was, wi 


pregnant Parts, and ſuperior in Toil and Induſtry, 


Beſides the ſtriking Import of this Character, there are in it two 
Touches very characteriſtical of our Author, that I > eofivinc'd it 
was meant as an Apol for the Orator owing no Immortality to 
the Poet ; and ne (25 no Hine of this from fp quity, I. if 
one will conſider how intelligible Allufions are in t e of the 
Author, and how unneceſſary it is thought to illuſtrate them, be 
will not be ſurprized why the Intention of the Author in this, and 
many other Paſſages, is doubtful. The firſt Hint I would take No- 
tice of in the foregoing Lines is, Dus inquizti turb;ahis Adria. The 
Reader may compare this with che Circumſtances which we are told 
by Plutarch of Cicero; That this Dread of the Seas was the Occahon 
of his abandoning his wiſe and generous Neſolution to go over to 
Brutus in Macedonia. That this Dread farther prevail'd upon him 
to think of the mean-ſpirited Deſign of throwing himſelf upon the 
Clemency of OFavius, Farther, that in one Night he was ef 
twenty Minds, and quite diſtracted with 'Irreſalution. I fay if 
Reader will compare all theſe Circumſtances he will find e 
room to doubt that Horace in drawing this Portrait, and marking it 
ſo ſtrongly, had our Author in his Eye. 

The next Paſſage I would take Notice of is the Eæpreſſion, Hac As. 
Pollux, &c. which T am afraid glances at our Author's truſting i 
mach to his Qualifications in this Art for Tmmottality. Ney. | 
will venture to ſay, that to a Man who knows the Beauties of Hh 
race, and with what FroprIgey he mtroduces- every Exprefhion, it 
will appear that Horace could n 
particular CharaQter, Icould fer a greatdeal. mare to ſupport wal 

have here thrown out, but perhaps I ought to make an Apolog) 
for having faid ſo much. 


ot but have intended an Alluſion to 
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own that I could enlarge a little more ſtill on 

ſuch a Man's Praiſe, Here Sulpicius interrupted z 
It is, ſaid he, an exceeding agreeable Diſappoint- 
ment, both to Cotte and me; that our Diſcourk 
has taken this Turn; it gave us great Pleaſure 
while we were coming here, to think that if you 
ſhould enter with us upon different Subjects, yet 
ſtill we ſhonld be able to pick ſomewhat from 
what you ſaid worthy of our Memory; but we 
ſcarce had Preſumption enough to hope that you 
would enter even into the moſt material Diſquiſi- 
tion of this, call it Study, Art, or Faculty, For 
I, who from the Time that I could diſcern Night 
from Wrong, was fill'd with a Veneration of you 
both, (as to Graffus, I can fay beſides I lov'd 
him) yet, tho' I never left his „ al 1 
could do by myſelf, all my repeated vours 
by means of , could never draw a Word 
from him upon the Power and Buſineſs of Elo- 
quence : But I muſt be ſo juſt to you Antonius, 
as to own, that upon this Head you never fail'd 
me, that you always anſwer d my Defires and 
Requeſts, and very often inſtructed me in your 
own Practice of Speaking. But now as of 
you have clear'd een 
| whic 
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which we were in Search of; and as C#afſis him- 


ſelf firſt . ſtarted the Diſcourſe, indulge us with a 
minute Detail of your own Sentiments-upon Elo- 
quence in general, which, if you grant us, we 
ſhall be infinitely oblig'd, Grafſus, to your School 
at Tuſculanum, and prefer this your rural Retreat 


| „ Wr r A 
Ndeed, Sulpicius, anſwers the other, we muſt 
apply for this to Antonius, who is both able, 
and, as you told me juſt now, is uſed to anſwer 
your Im ity; for you yourſelf juſt now 
own'd, that I have always declin d any Talk upon 
this Subject, and have often denied your earneſt 
Requeſts. This I did, not from any Motive ol 
Pride or * Affectation, nor from any Unwilling- 
neſs to oblige you in your Curioſity, which is 
highly juſt and laudable, eſpecially as I knew that 
| . had peculiarly form'd — you 
r an Orator, but, upon my Honour, it was 
from my being —＋ cory to, and unf{kill'd in 
thoſe Principles of + this pretended Art. Since, 
anſwer d Cotta, we are got over our greateſt Dit- 
ficulty, Which was, that you, Craſſus, ſhould 
| pen 


The Original is Znbumanitate, per haps it ſhould be tranſlated 
I. Marners. I have tranſlated it as I thought Cicero meant it. 
I + Principles f this pretended Art] Barum Rerum ua quaſi n. 
duntur in Arte, ſay the common Editions; qu quaff in Arte bra. 
duntur lays Dr. Pearce 's, and to be ſure he is right; for the Genus 
of the Language will not ſuffer the firſt Order of the Words to ad- 
mit of what Cicero certainly meant, as I have tranſlated it. 
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be our Fault now if you get off from us without 
ini thing we want to know of you. 
Then er e 


we uſed to write in our 


now, AND WHAT I can, Is chere a Man 

here, anſwer' d the other, that has the Im 

W to to know and do what you don't know 

nud can't do? Then, replies Oaſſus, faving to 

myſelf the Plea of Inability, where I am really 

unable, I am at your Service in anſwering all the 
ions you ſhall think fit to put. Then, ſaid 

crus; to begin, we require that you ſhall 


open'd ſome time ago; Do 


can properly an 
reply d Caſſus, do you throw a 


my way for me to deſcant * 


Ile, prattling, but perhaps learned and ingenious 
Greeklmng?* Did ever I give you Reaſon to think ' 
that J valued or minded, that I did not always 
rather ridicule the Impudence of thoſe Fellows, 
when they had got into a Chair of a School, de- 
manded in a crowded Aſſembly, + whether any 
Man there had any Qyeſtion to fart? This is a 
E Practice 
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* Adminiſtrations.) In the Original Cyetionibus, I have tranſlated 
it by the neareſt Words I could light of in our Language, The 
Cretionzs were of two Kinds ; the one vulgar, in which the Words 
quibus ſcio were inſerted ; .the other abſolute, in which they 


tra- vere not anſerted .. - Ulſan, - Tit. 22, | | 
— er any Man there bad ay dee, 1 flare?) L em te 
mus to obſerve it, but it appears from this Paſſage, Caat ery in 


Lnniag is of a very antient Date, Theſe Philos 1 


open your Mouth at all upon this Subject, It will 


Adminiſtrations, I WILL, SP PAK rownarT 


on me, as f F were ſome 
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Practioe faid to be introduc d by Gorgias of Len. 


go. Or the Cuanactan 


that mne 


fully as it poſſibl — I. thought, Cotta, 
Fay ply be. FTA gh thn 

this manner, I would have 
me ſome Greek to tickle you 
which indeed 2 
even yet: N 
at the Houſe of M. Piſo, a young Gentleman, 
who is bewitch'd with thus Curioſity, tho a Ma 


, in 
ft Ka fit Errint in this Way ; for he made a 
bliſh'd Placarts wherever he came, that he was read 


= — any Man not only upon Subject, 
ſhould chuſe I a ST ths 
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= and to give them my Sentiments in m 
own brief Manner upon any Subject. And, Scæ- 
wels, in the firſt place, as I cannot in Decency 
overlook what you have mention d, I think that 
Hoquence is no Art, or but a very flender one; 
bur that-al}-the- Difference among Learned on 
this Head ges in Words.” For if, 8 Atoms 
FEI the Defimition-of an Art»is 


22 cdnfifts" Lf Pois Dots og Fat 
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— to me there ſeems to be no RE 
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that of El For all the Kinds of ou 
Pleadings at the Bar vary from one another, and 
muſt be ſuited to the ings of the Vub 
gar and the But if the: Obſervations 
made both in the Theory and I 
ing by the cunning and the knowing of Mankind, 
Cn ons in Terms characteriz d by thei 
Properties, and digeſted under Heads, which! 
ſee may have been done; I don't underſtand why 
it ſhould not, 'tho' not in the Strictneſs of Terms 
yet in the common way of thinking, be look'd 
upon as an Art, However, whether it bean Arta 
the Semblance of an Art, it ought by no means to be 
neglected; but we muſt ſtill take it for granted that 


may wan pore n 
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Nronius then faid, that he agreed heartiy 
with Craſſus, that he neither own'd it as 
Art, in the Senſe of thoſe who fix all the Powen 
of Eloquence upon the Principles of an Art, no 
abſolutely rejected it for ſuch, as moſt Philo 
phers do. But, Craſſus, continued hes I belien 
it will oblig e theſe Gentlemen, if you point out 
the Method b which you think they may im. 
Yrove in the Dobellency f rather than in the Art d 
ing. Agreed, 4 the other; — 

bl | 1 promis di it; but I beg of you that my 
W nence may go no farther 3 tho at the ain; 
it will be upon my Guard not to appear as a 


„ er an Ari, dat in the, CharaQer of a prin 
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Roman, vrho has a tolerable R and not 
| entirely void of Merit in the Practice at the Bar 
who does not dictate, but delivers his Sentiments 
in an accidental Converſation.” It puts me in 
——— — — 
I was ſoliciting, to take m Leave of Scævola, 
— -eartes * 
che civil Way of aſking him; for in theſe Caſes, 
unkſs a Man is ! t he can do nothing to 
che Here it happens that this very 
Man, the Man in' the World before whom I 
W would ſooneſt avoid to ſeem trifling, is now the 
yr > feng 
Wy for what can be more fo than to ſpeak 
Art of 8 — 42 * £8 
W ing itſelf but Neceflity Pray go on, replies Mu- 
cis, T will TAE g which you fear 
may be amiks, 


4 ä * v4 ” W rr N 
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"HEN, faid Crafſus, it is my Opinion that 
* Nature and Genius . moſt to 
te Powers of 1 as to thoſe Authors 


E 3 PY whom 


* Nature end Genias.] 1a. in his Preface, g ile 
— Expreſſion upon this Subject; I tamen i e 22 
dim oft nibil Pretipta atque Artes valere niſi adjuvante Natura 
Ver ei cui deerit Ingenium non magis bac ſcripta ſumt, quam * 
. —— — 
e * 
without the —— ——ů— Pages are no more 
wrote for the Uſe of a Perſon who has np Genius, than a Treatiſe 
upon \ ole, nar can be fuppos'd calculated for CEA 


ndertaking and Profeſſion, when; amidſt a m 
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every Quality, fo 
theſe are the Gifts of Nature. Therefore, if on 
will ſuch a» one ſay of thofe which ane certainh 
born with them; ſuch gas the Volibihty 
Tongue, the Muſic of the Voi rength of 
Lungs, the Symmetry and Beauty of the Loc 
and Figure; not but that Art can contribute ſom 
"Refinements ; for T am ſenſible that Learning tray 
improve what is already in ſome mes 
fr po and are one of the tek 
But there are ſome Men ſo ſtuttering in their B. 
pn fo harſh in their Tone of Voice, G br 
"bidding in their-Look;:fo unwickdy and © fag 
in their Make, that with all the- Genub/and: At 
There are others ſo happily:turn'd;;ſa: endued by 
Nature for the ſame Attainments, that they fee 
not to be born, but moulded by the Finger 0! 
a Gd. Great, weighty and important is uf of 


rr 


* merous Aſſembiy, profoundly: filent, one M 
„ ovilons is: heard diſcourſing on the moſt importi 6 
| .  -»Mfatters; For there is ſcarvely any ane whe to | 

F. TO 2 | 
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UT as our Diſcourſe has now fallen upon 
the Character of an Orator, let it i 
one who is blameleis and all-accomplith'd ;. 

i the wlicity of Suits, the Variety of Cauſes, 
the Buſtie and of the Forum, af- 
fords' Empl Lfficient for the moſt 
wretched we not, for that Rea- 
ſon, to take our the main Obyect 


TAS 


;, 
1 


| 


———— — 
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on the; Theatre to male People endume a bat 
Actor there, as they do an indifferent Header x 
the Bar. An; Orator therefore ought to be e 
treamly careful, not only to pleaſe thoſe hom i 
is his Buſineſs to pleaſe, hut to fix the Admiration 
of Men who can judge upon a more diſengag d 
diſintereſted Footing. Hut if you inſiſt upon it 
that I ſhould _—_ Senſe of the Matter with- 
out Reſerve, you are all of you my intimate 
Friends, I will now, for the firſt Time, declan 


what I hitherto thought caught to be conceal d 


Even the beſt Speakers, they who fpeak with the 


greateſt Eaſe and Grace, appear to me almoſt 


with an Air of Impudence, unleſs they compoſe 
themſelves to ſpeak with a certain Baſhfulneb, 
and are under ſome Confuſion when they ſet out; 
yet they can never appear otherwiſe ; for the 


more a Man excells in Speaking, he is the more 


ſenſible of its Difficulty, he is under the greater 
Concern for the Event of his Speech, and to an- 
fiver the R of the Public. But the 
Man who can, compaſs nothing worthy of the 
Profeſſion, worthy the Name of an Orator, or 
worthy the Attention of Mankind; ſuch a one 
will appear impudent in my Eyes, let his Concem 
while he ſpeaks be ever fo great; for we ought 


to keep clear of the Charge of Impudence, not 


by bluſhing at, but by avoiding Indecencies. As 
for a Man who diſcovers no Symptoms of his 
being -abaſh'd, as I ſee is ny the Caſe, 


I chink ſuch a Fellow. deſerves not Reproof only, 
but Puniſhment. For I have often-obſerv'd in 


you, and cxperienc d in myſelf, that I grow pak 
AL. | 2 
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at the Beginning of a Speech; feel a Flutter' over 


all my Spirits, and a trembling thro” every Joint. 
But when I was a 
at the 
the 


Man Pes fo ſprritlels 


n when he perceiv 

dan Aab d each Coen. sd 
. and began 
and talk to one another; for there was 
n Gro 15/8. Baſhfulneſs, which at the 
fame time was ſo far from being a Diſadvantage 
— hae —— a Prejudice 
F 
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my CTY SC 4 _—/ * — G——_ — _— 


our beſt — 1 
none ever equall'd you, were under great Con- 
cern at their ſetting out. When I came to en- 
quire into the Reaſon of this, and why an Oraz 
tor, the better he could ſpeak, was always under 
the greater Confuſion in g: I accounted 
bor it two Ways; the firſt was, that they who 
xe form d both by 
ſpeak, have obſerv d that — Cauſes will 
20 not quite agreeable to the Minds of the very 
beſt Speakers; therefore it is reaſonable for them, 
every Time are ſpeaking, to dread, as it 
lametimes: happens, it may be their own * 


r, ©, = ©, 4, 


"00 4 
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and Nature to 
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fill Won of their uſual Excellence, it is general 


imputed" to their wanting either Inclination, ct 
Health to exert his Abilities ; Noſcius, — they 
would not act to-day, or he was But 
if a Defect is obſerv'd in an Orator, — ne is imme. 
diately imputed to Dulneſs, and Dulnefs has m. 
Excuſe; for you will never be able to perfuade 
the World that a Man can be a Dunce cithe 
throꝰ Indifpoſition or Wilfulneſs. Thus in 

ing we undergo a ſevere Trial, and every 

we ſpeak it is renew'd ; while a Player Who hi 
been faulty in Action is not immediately pro 
nounc'd to know nothing of Action 3 but if an 


Orator ſhall be th © bo take this 3 

eternally, or at leaſt for a Time! Hour uu. 
8 we. 1 T1 

der the Impotation of N . 

A. — — 4 ne - my * 
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TE 


your Opinion; and here T cannot but do Juſtit 
to the Merits of that excellent Maſter Apolloniu 
of Alabanda, who, tho' he fnade à Trade d 
teaching, yet would never fuffer thoſe he though 
would Peter turn out Orutors, to loſe their Tin 


in attending his Leffons {' but difinil'd chit, 


| 
l 


and thoſe of a Player, don't. you obſerve that 
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every thing he does, is done in the moſt compleat, 
ay graceful manner ; that he does nothing 
but with the greateſt. Propriety, and ſo as to 
moye and delight every body: Hence it is he has 
long attain'd to this Diſtinction, that when a 
Man excells in his own Craſt, he is call'd the R. 
cius of his Profeſſion, While I require this f- 
niſh'd Excellence in an Orator, of which I am ſo 
void myſelf, I act impudently; becauſe my own 
Defects I with to have pardon'd, to thoſe of 
others I am inexorable. For the Man who. is 
deſtitute of Abilities, who performs incorrectiy 
in ſhort, the Man who goes aukwardly to work, 
ſuch a one (fo far Lagree with Salons) Lk 


838382382 
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ought to be turned over to do hat he can diff 
do. ; z# | * 5 —— "be ct 15 a 
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HAT, replies Suſpicius, would you order 
VV Cotta. or me to fall to the Study of Ci- 
vil Law or Military Affairs? For what Man faid th 
muſt not deſpair to attain to thoſe high, thoſe WF ingor: 
univerſal Accompliſhments? So far from that, 2 
anſwers the other, that the very Reaſon why! 6 


have explain d myſelf in this manner, was be- He a 


cauſe I knew both of you to a moſt extra- 
ordinary Genius for Eloquence; and I adapted But the 
my Speech, not more with a View to diſcourag* BW th: z, 


thoſe who had not Abilities, than to encourag? tengo 


F an O NAT OR. br 
you who have; and tho” T perceive that both the 
one and the other of you are endued with the 
greateſt Capacity and Application; yet the Ad- 
rantages of outward Appearances,” which T have 
enlarg d upon perhaps more than the Greeks uſe 
to do, in you, Sulpicius, are divine. For I don't 
remember to have ever heard any Man ſpeak 
more gracefully, either as to the Attitude, the 
t. or the Figure, or with a more full 
ſweet Voice. Even they who poſſeſs theſe 
Advantages in a ſmaller Degree may be goc 
—— provided they have the Skill to uſe 
Qualifications they poſſeſs to the beſt 
Advantage, and with Gracefulneſt; for Ungrate- 
fubneſs is the Thing in the World that is to be 
moſt avoided, At the fame time it is extreamly 
difficult to give any Rules upon this Head ; this 
a Difficulty that not only ſticks with me, who 
ſpeak of theſe Matters as a private Gentleman, 
but even with R2ſcius himſelf, whom T have often 
heard ſay, that * the chief Point of Art is Grace. 


* The chief Point of Art is Gracefulneſs.} The Antients hadanéx- 
ceeding beautiful Alluſion upon this l. in all Uzgertakings, 
laid they, 4er us ſacrifice to the Graces. It was by obſerving this 
important Leſſon, rather than from any Superiority of Genius, that 
their Writings have liv'd-ſo long in Eſteem, An excellent, S⁰ν 
datyriſt has expreſs d the Meaning of this Alluſion beautifully. 


He wwho blots out, and blats not out the UH. 

Pour Luftre in, and dignifies the reft. wang li 
But the Poet in theſe two Lines hints only at one Cauſe which. de- 
ltroys the Gracefulneſs of a Performance produc'd by Genius; and 
that is, the Fondneſs of an Author for his own Work, and his 
bring loath to bloc what he thinks is well aid, no matter with what 
kropriety it comes in, There is another Source of My" 

* 
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fulneſt, but that it Wag the Thing that dd 

re, but if you 
— — — nk ou 
own Way, not as Rhetoricians. By no meam 
reply d Cotta, for we are now redu- d to a Ne 
| oeſſity of entreating you, fince you have arreſted 
| us in this Profeſſion, and will allow us to apply 
| to no other Art, to inform us, as Yau can, | 
| ke Envnt — — 
Sure you cannot ſay we are too gtetdy, we art 
content to take up with your Elequence, indiffe- 
rent as it is, and we want to know how we cat 
be farther qualihed ; "face Fol lap We Ife act es 


deſtitute of natural Adven not that 
we intend to aſpire at more than lde Mei 
in OH JO HAV inn GN 
C HAP. XXIX. 


AYS Craſſus, with a Stnile, why, Cott, 

you want nothing farther but the Intenſench 

and Paſſion of Study, without which: nothinl 

great was ever ' in Life; far leſs can an 

one attain to this Excellence you require. But 
indeed it is in vain to have a Paſſion for arriving 

Y at any Point, unleſs you Ar 
which was the Cauſe of all the Gothicifms which infected the fu 


Arts for 1200 Years, and that was, miſtaking Ornament for Beaut!, 
and thence aiming at an unnatus — — — 


they 
beautifol, till at len Beau 
The a, N, n k. — . — 1 


Painting, and Statuary, 


2 
— 
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| c carry and conduct you. $0 wine, 
on intend. Theme ths 1 jos" — = 
| 7 

; cee be Aro 77. but the little F 
; ae do inch Way, I will inform you of a 
{g/g — * it that 


difficult, pompous. or great, but what 
; ET i outh, while it was in my; 
Power 5 5 abi Studies. Cotta, cry d 
| Ar is this for us; for I 


Os „ —_ 8 2 * " a 


eader Diphilus. | we have obtain d 
what we wiſh'd for, and ſhall be inform'd- fram 
his own Mouth of every thing we wanted to 


nt IK 8 : 4 = 
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Bk nts faid Graff, 
ve 


4 

* 1 

am of Opinion, hen you have heard all I 

to ſay, that 323 — 

with it; RN — 24 1— had no man- 

ner of Reaſon of being ſo fand to bear, it before- 

hand ; becauſe what I am to ſay contains no Se- 

cret, no to anſwer yqur on, no- 

Feng put or b, 40 1 

own very freely that I have ſlndied all that Com- 

mon-place. tri place: trite Learning, a. Piece of Education 

Which is worthy" of à Gentleman; — 787 
56795965 8 +> 
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fore I lay it down, that che principal. Point an 
n to aim at, is to perſuade; next, that 
the Tendency of every Sperch is either to diſcuß 
ſome general I Queſting, without Per- 
ſons or Times, or ſome Point particular 
Times or Perſons are ſpeciſy d. ind he 
Caſes the Queſtion in Diſpute uſes to be, whe 
ther ſuch a Thing is, or is not Fact; or, if the 
Fact is admitted, of what Nature it is, or under 
what Denomination it comes, and, according to 
ſome, whether the Commiſſion of it was,” or 

was not juſtifiable. I was farther taught that 
ä — may ariſe from the Meaning, 'whe- 
ther it is either doubtful or contradictoty, or 
when the Letter contradicts tie Spirit of the 
Law; and that there is a certain es of Argu- 
mentation appropriated to each of theſe Caſes. [I 
was farther taught, that thoſe Doubts that cannot 


be rank'd under the general Diviſion become ei- 
ther Matters of Trial or Debate ; "That there was 


likewiſe a third Species, conſiſting in / praiſing 
laſhing particular Perſons; and that there are cer. 
tain Topics which we infift Jin Caſes of 
9 din Courts of Juſtice; That there at 
pics on which we debate, and where all 

the Subject of Debate is the Intereſt of thoſe 0 
whom we give our Advice and Aſſiſtunce; That 
2 e. iated to wr 
w | tion to 

rit. 1 ht, That as — 
ſion of Eloquence is Aivided intofive Parts, an 
Orator muſt firſt- find out what he has to fay, 
and when he has found that out he is to diſtribute 


and 


* 
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; he is then to 
laſtly, to deliver : 
Dignity. I likewiſe was 

farther inſtructed,” that before one enters upon 
the main Subject, he ſhould endeavour to gain 
the Affection of his Hearers. In the next Place the 
fact is to be repreſented, the Caſe is to be ſtated; ' 
and the S then proceeds to prove his Alle= 
cations; he next proceeds to confute what has 
dern advanc'd by the other Party; and at the 
Concluſion of his Speech, whatever makes in his 
Favour he is to magnify and improve, and what- 
ever makes againſt him he is to weaken and x- 


—_— 


Te 

| | C HAP. XXXI. 

{MT Wes likewiſe inflrudted in whatever relates to 
the Embelliſhment of a 8 the chief of 


hich is the Purity of Diction, the next is Eaſe - 
Clearneſs, the next Gracefulneſs, and the laſt 

eſſion ſuited to, and, as it were, ſetting 
che Nature of the Subject; and I made myſelf 
{Walter of all the Precepts relating to each of theſe - 
int. Even that which one would think to be 
Character of Nature I have ſometimes khown 
be affiſted by Art; for I myſelf have dipped” 
1 Action and Memory, 
men, tho' ſhort, me great Labour; F 
e whole Learning or — 


A N 
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to what Head ſuch and ſuch Things relate, and, 
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theſe Points ; and I ſhould be much in the wrong 
to ſay that they are of no Uſe ; for they ſerve 2 
it were to prompt the Orator, by informing him 


at a Glance, he is much ſurer not to be wide of 
his Aim. - But I take the true Effect of all Pre- 
cepts to lie in this, not that Orators by obſerving 
them attain to Eloquence, but that Obſervations 
have. been made, and a Practice formed from 
Characters which eloquent Men have laid down 
meerly by the Strength of natural Genius. Thus 
Eloquence is not the Product of Art, but Art is 
derived from Eloquence : But even that, as I faid 
before, I would not ſhut out; for tho” it may not 
be quite ſo neceſſary to the practical Part of Speak 
ing, yet it is very well ſuited to the critical, 
This is the Taſk that you are to undertake, tho 
you have already enter'd the Liſts ; notwithſtand- 
ing that the Students in this Way, like the Gen- 
tlemen of the Sword, may improve by the Pre- 
ludes and Practice of a mock Fight upon diſputa- 
ble Points. This, interrupted Sulpicius, was the 
very Thing we wanted to know, yet we with to 
hear ſomewhat from you with regard to the Art 
itſelf you have ſo ſlightly touch'd upon, tho' we 
are not quite Strangers to it, However, we ſhal 
talk of it by and by, but at preſent we want to 
know your Sentiments upon the Practice itſelf. 


CHAP, 
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HY really, reply'd Craſſus, I approve of 
your common Practice in ſtating a Cauſe 
of the fame Nature with thoſe that really come 
before the Courts of Juſtice, and then ſpeaking to 
it as if you were actually in earneſt, But moſt 
People in ſuch Exerciſes make uſe only of their 
Voice, and that too not very judiciouſſy, the 
Strength of their Lungs, the Glibneſs of their 
Tongue, and are quite charm'd with their own 
Performance, if they can but pour forth a Tor- 
rent of Words; fo far do they miſtake that ge- 
eral Maxim, that Practice makes Perfection in 
Speaking. But there is another Maxim; That by 
| vicious Practice of ſpeaking Men very naturally 
fall into a vicious Habit of it. Therefore in thoſ: 
ry Practiſings, tho it is of great Importance 
tata Man fhould acquire an Eaſe and Quickneſs 
; 2 vet it is of much greater that he 
ould, after ſome Conſideration, ſpeak at once 
adily and correctly. But to tell the Truth, the 
ef Point of all is a Thing chat we very little 
ctiſe; for it is difficult, and therefore com- 
only avoided, I mean frequent Compoſitions 
pon Paper. THE PrN 15 THE BEST, THE 
105T EXCELLENT FORMER AND DIRECTOR 
* TAE ToNGUzt ; and no Wonder; for if Re- 
ection and Thought eaſily excel what is thrown 
ut by Chance, and at a Heat, careful and aſſi- 
nous Practice in compoſing will excel even 
bole Advantages, For every Topic, whether it 
E 2 regards 
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regards Art, Genius, or Leaming, if ſpas 
Relation to the Subject we write upon, imme 
diately preſents and occurs to the all-obſerving 7 
of ſtrict Enquiry and critical Obſervation ; and 
at the ſame time it is a neceſſary Conſequence, 
Cs] Periods and eſſions, all of them the 
Choice of their Kind, ſhould undergo the Poli 
of the Pen; e — * Pro- 
ety and Diſpoſition of Expreſſions, Tae 
Wwe not je Cadence and Manner tha 
ſuits the Poet, but the Orator. . Hence Meni 
is the true Spring of the Admiration and Applauſ 
beſtow / d on excellent Speakers; and let a Man 
declaim ever ſo violently in theſe flaſhy Exerciſes 
he ſhall never be able 10 attain to theſe Qualify 
tions without Practice in Writing: And the May, 
who, after * handling bis Pen, n, hal come to the 
Bar, will carry along with 2 this Advanta 
that tho he even ſhall ſpeak. extempore, ict = 
he ſhall deliver will have the Air of correct 
poſition ;- and farther, if at any Time balk 
D 
aſide, the remaining Part of his will be ofa 
Piece with the preceding. As a Boat when ” 
ing, tho the Rowers give over rowing, yet 
the Veſſel keeps the fame Motion and deen 
as hen impell d by the Strength and Strokes d 
the Oars; ſo in, a continued Diſcourſe, whe 
ade Ki him, e rapping Far 
| 1 91853 Yr 1 4 KSL ne 955 


2 a e Eh feen will be, found uf x 
manner of Speakers, and we have known ſome of the elt Ma 
in our Age End Country owe the Exceltency oF their” Joquencel 
this Precaution. The follow ing Simile of our Author is extrea®) 
Jul and beautiful. 
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-cads kh the fond hath, by the Reſemblance and 
"I it 721 emer 1 2b 


— — 4 . en: 2 


n . II 


Bins wh * Ss, wi Twicethar 
a young own I chiefly fol- 
HET Uber is Be th Prafiice of e Fo- 
Caius Carb, which was, to digeſt in my Memory, 
s well "as T could, a Set of ſenſible Verſes or a 
certain Portion of fone Oration which 1 had read 
over, and then deliver the very fame Matter in 
other Words, Aces the belt 1 could chu. 
35 rech elf under this Inconveniency by 
— the moſt ele- 
go, and $1570 moſt beautifu Expreſſions in every 

„ had been anticipated either by Ennius 
or Gratchus, if I took my Theme from the 
Verſes of the one, or the Orations of the other. 
Thus, if Tiſed the fame Words, my Labour was 
bootleſs ; if alter'd them, 1 was ſure it muſt be 
for the worſe, which would do me 
Afterwards, when 1 grew a little older, I choſe 
to tranſlate the beſt Greek Orations, by which I 
ittain'd to this Advantage, that in rendering the 
Greek Thad read over, into Latin, I not only fell 
upon the moſt „and yet the moſt uſual 

lions,” but was in the Courſe of my Tran- 
uon lead in to coin ſome Phraſes, which to my 


S 


_ 
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t Exerciſe ] Our Author no doubt means that by Ext 


the exterior Circumftances of Speaking. cots 4am | 
I Tack the Rnles, &.] The Art of Memory was 1 


Modern, eſpecially the Germans in the laſt Age, wrote a gu 
many Beoks upon it; but if the Antients had not proceeded ufs 
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even the Tongue, don't ſo much require An 
as Exerciſe, But in all theſe Exerciſes we ough 
to take particular Care to unitate thoſe whom ye 
wiſh to reſemble. We are not only to obſer 
the Practice of Orators, but of Actors, leſt by 
vicious Habit we contract ſome Ungracefulnek 
and Aukwardneſs. The Memory likewie | 
to be employ d in learning a good many of or: 
own and of Foreign Compoſitions; and to thi 
Exerciſe I don't think it would be amis, i 
you ſhould + tack the Rules which relate to th 
Method of imprinting in your Memory your Sub 
ject, by certain Hints taken from Places and Re 
ſemblances. From this private, this retir'd Ex 
erciſe, you are to draw out the Powers of you 
Eloquence into the Front of the Battle, into the 
Duſt, the Din, the Camp and the Array of tx 
Forum. You are to handle every Weapon; yo 
are to put the Forces of your Genius to the Tri 
and all your retir'd Lucubrations, muſt now {tn 
the Teſt of public Practice. The Poets too mf 
be read, a Knowledge of Hiſtory: muſt be ac 
quir'd; the Writers, the Authors of all the bel: 
Arts muſt be read over and over again; and 0 
improve your Practice you are to praiſe, to & 
plain, to correct, to vilify, and to confute 9 
1 ; [4 
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tiſe one may come into an artful Management and Diſpoſition of al 


Vogue, and of a good deal of Advantage among the Gre. 


ſome Principles that were more worthy the Exerciſe of the raten 
Faculties tian the Germans did, it is probabte-we-ſhould not b 
hal it recommended by (Cicero. 
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You muſt *: diſpute upon any Side of every Que- 
ſtion ; and you muſt explore and explain what- 
ever can be advanc'd' on your own Side with the 
greateſt Probability upon any Subject. The Ci- 
vil Law muſt be thoroughly ſtudied; the Sta- 
tutes muſt be underſtood, you muſt have a clear 
Notion, of all Antiquity; of the Practice of the 
Senate, the Government of the State, the Rights 
of our Allies, Leagues, Conventions, and the 
Intereſts of the Conſtitution. Vou are likewiſe, 
from all the ſeveral Modes of Good- breeding, to 
extract a certain agreeable Turn of Wit, which, 
like Salt; muſt ſeaſon all you ſay. Thus I have ; 
pour d forth all I had to deliver, and yet perha | if 
any private Gentleman whom you had laid ho i. 
of in any Company, would have given you juſt the | 
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CH AP. XXXIV. "hn il 
HEN Greſſus had done ſpeaking, a Pauſe 5 
enſued; but tho' the Company ſeem'd ö 


to think that he had ſufficiently anſwer'd all 175 
had propos d; yet he had run thro! it 1 
ſooner than they with'd for. Pray, Cotta, ſays | 
Scevela, what is all this Silence for? What, 

can't you fall upon ſome other Queſtion to put to 

F 4 _* Craſſus? 

* Diſpute Side.] I don't know if the Rapidi 

which — ffwany Siruor of cop Excuſe for t is — 

bon. 2uintifian, to his immortal Honour, look d upon the Pro- 7 
iſon of an Orator in another Light than we do upon that of a 
*/; : He thought that no Man could diſtinguiſh: himſelf wi 

gat Virtues as well as great Qualities, I wiſh that we could ſay he 

td l-2rned this from ——_— ww 
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Treatiſe, 


Leeiſure, I could ſ 
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ee e e the other, ithar S the ver 


Thing Fam thinking of ; bor fut was che N- 


-guage, that I perce 
could 


Houſe, where NEE neither expo d 
nor the Plate ſet the Pictures and 
Anages plac'd in View, but all the Variety and 
Nagnifcence of the Furniture huddled and ſhut 
up.; ſo juſt now while Craſſus: was ſpeaking | 
_ peroeive the. Riches: and Beauties of hi 
Genius, as it were thro⸗ 1 and Cur 
tains; but of the Things I wanted to ſurvey at 
ſnatch a Glance- Upon 
the whole, I can neither ſay that Lam abſolately 
ignorant of his Qualifications, nor that I have heen 
able clearly to mark out and diſcover them. Then, 
replies Scevela, can't you do as you would i 
-;\caſe you 5 
maęniicently furnith'd ; if, v have up 
1 rich Fumiture 18 d up, and 
you had an exceſſive Curioſity to ſee it, ſure you 
would defire the Owner to order it to be brought 


d ebe ty if he was . dy In like 


manner aſk the Favour aſſus now, wn 1 
to our View, and in Or 
bel ch? Vw de of 2 
bave but | oy - paſſing Glance, as it wer 
chro' a 4 — Nay but, Srævola, fays Cute 
io Pept Favour from you; for and | 

to importune one of tht den; 


ve Earth, and one — 


* * 
— nnn 
reer ** 22 14 * 


pidity of his Words, fack the Flowof his Lan- 
iv'd its Forde and Energy, but 
ſcatcely trace its-Riſe\ and Progreſs ; as if 

one were to enter into ſome: rich, well furniſh d 


eee 
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—— replies Cygſſat, I am prodi- 


Maſter — 2 as 
- fuch-a Nature, as, did I underſtand it never fo 
well, to fuit your 
tention. gay you ſo, anſwers the other, if 


ought to be known by an Orator the Nature 
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of this: Kind, for what he 
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ſurpriaed that you, Scevola, ſhould 
Dr 
who teach it, nor is of 


giouſly 


„or claim your At- 


Gentlemen ought not to 
Rules, that we can 
have pronounc'd 


think that young 


and Morals of Mankind, upon the Method of 


_ awakening. and ſubduing their Paſſions, upon 
Thltory, Antiquity, Governmens ; IT, - 
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our own e Civil Law? For I knew 
n 
ety never did ] 
Furniture in the Equipage of 
an Orator. Then, anſwers Craſſus, not to ſpeak 
of other Inſtances, which are numberleſs, of great 
Importance, and to proceed to your favourite 
Study of the Civil Fm; Fn, ou reckon them 
— 4. whom Scevals, a Mixture of 
Mirth and Indignation, —— many Hours for, 
when he was in Haſte to go to the Mar- 
tius; when Hypſeus xy a v le Voice, 
and in a Power of Words, inſiſted upon it with 
the Prætor M. Grefſus, that his Clicut might loſe 
his Cauſe. | While Cnezus Octauius, a Contular, 
in a Speech of equal Length, refus'd to ſuffer his 

Antagoniſt to loſe his Cauſe, or that his own 
Client ſhould take the Advantage, by the Blun- 
ders of the other Party, of being agquitted of the 
Charge of betraying his Ward, and all its trop- 
bleſome Conſequences, For my Part, anſwers 
the other, I remember to have heard Mucius talk 
of theſe Dunces, but I am fo. far from allowing 
them the Character of Orators, that Iam for de- 
priving them of the Priviledge of pleading at the 
Bar. And yet, reply'd Crafſus, theſe Advocates 
wanted neither for Eloquence, nor for Method 
and Readineſs in Speaking; what they wanted 
1 — — 
in n more, w was g upon 
A 2 Tables, than the Law ad- 
mitted of; and if this was granted him, he of 


Fourle loſt his Cauſe, The other thought it 8 
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\T AY, not many Days ago, while we were 

\ fitting as Aſſiſtants to our Friend & Pom- 
peivs, the City Prætor, did not one of your elo- 
quent Lawyers inſiſt upon the Defendant being 
indulg d in an old and common Exception in Fa- 
your of a Debtor who was engag d to pay a Sum 
at a gertain Day, He did not underſtand that 
this Rule was made in Favour of the Creditor ; 
inſomuch, that if the Defendant had prov'd be- 
fore the Judge, that the Money was demanded 
before it became due, when the Plaintiff came to 
demand it a ſecond Time he might have been 
precluded” by this Exception, BECAus2 THE 
THING HAD ALREADY BEEN BROUGHT INTO 
Jup6MENT. Can any thing more ſcandalous 
than this be expreſs d or ated, than that a Man 
who aſſumes the Character of an Advocate far 
the Intereſts and Cauſes of his Friends, a Re- 
lever of the oppreſs'd, a Phyſician to the ſick, 
and a Ratfer of the dez „that ſuch a Man 
ſhould trip in the moſt minute, the moſt trivial 
Affairs, ſo as to become an Object of Pity to 
ſome, and of Ridicule to others ? I own that 

* Becauſe the Thing had have put in « 
ene 
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our Kinſman the rich Craſſus, who in many Re: 
y commendable in this, that he I to tel 


. Figure in the Civil Law had he 
not ally d himſelf to Eloquence, (his Son, 
was joint "Conſul with. me, united both 
Characters) and that he himſelf had f. 
Civil Law before he undertook to plea 

nage any Cauſes for his Friends. But what 
the Character of the excellent M. Cato? 
ke pot-thas of howg. ane, þE. hs Dat; 

his Age and Country, at the ſame. t 
moſt ſkilful Civilian T have al 
upon thn Point. mth tho cater 1 


Lats olga 


Cra it may be to obſerve, that the Family of the 
257 he Mmſolf hints before in this Dialogue, po Ron 
ledge of the Civil Law, as was fhat of Crafſiu for Elo- 


Triumvir, e d d hy the rk why and fi- 
mous for his Wealth, but another, who, according to certain Au- 
Hon n Ge, hd . Plage. vi- i ſt, in Riches; 

— 4 in r 9 zdly, in 8 4thly, in Juriſprodence; 
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en HAP. XIV 
H E amazing, the unparallel d, the 4. 


1 vine Power of Genius in Antonius, tho? 
of the Study of the Civil Law, ſeemns to 


him for managing and pleading Cauſes by 


= of other intellectual Accompliſh- 
ments; is therefore an Exception to our 

nerdl Rule but as for the others, Len T 
ro Dificaley of condemning them. in my own 
Mind, firſt of Idlenefs, then of 
to flutter over the Forum; to be ways da 
ifter the Law, "and the Benches So ep ton 


to the moſt important 15 


vate Pro in whichte Q 
rn pen Pon of "bt" of Law 
an ; to Wagger pleading 

Cent oing where you have all the Syſtem of 
Laws relating to Intereſts, Wards, Families, Re- 
lations; the Alterations and Eruptions of Rivers 
Vaflalage and Bondage Months ts wy, 
Egreks and Regreſs ; Wilk executed orunfulfll'd, 
thr wich an ini Number of other Thing 
If a Man who undertakes all this is ignorant 

what belongs to himſelf, and what — 
and how'a Man becomes bond, and.” how free, 
or what conſtitutes an Inmate: and what a_Citi- 
zee ſuck x" Fellow muft be certainly Farniſh'd 
wich a conſummate Stock of Impu 
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What a ridiculous Figure would a Man make, 
to own that he did not know how to manage a 
ſmall Bark, and yet pretend to fail one of our firſt 
Rate Ships? If in a Company I ſhould find that 
you are oyer-teach'd by a Quibble of your Anta- 
i if I ſhall ſee you put your Seal to a Deed 
or your Client, the Matter of which muſt do 
him a Prejudice, do you imagine that I would 
truſt a Cauſe of greater Importance to your Ma- 
nagement? Take my Word for it, the Man 
who in Harbour overſets a Boat with but a Pair 
of Oars, ſhall ſooner be made Captain of a large 
Ship in the Euxin Sea. But If thoſe Cauſes that 
turn upon the Civil Law are nonè of your little 
ones, but often of the utmoſt Importance, what 
a Front muſt a Man have to pretend to be Coun- 
ſel in thoſe Cauſes, without the ſmtalleſt Know- 
ledge of the Law? For Inſtance, could any 
Cauſe be more important than that of the 80d. 
dier, whoſe Death his Father had an Account of 
by wrong Information from the Army; there- 
upon believing it to be true he altered his Will, 
and thought fit to make another Perſon his Heir; 
he then died himſelf, and the Cauſe was brought 
before the Centumviri : The Soldier, returning 
home, NN oy Ag Action for his F. ny 
Eſtate ; upon this ueſtion that Ni 
upon the Cyril Law, . de Dh was 
diſinherited by the Will? Whether the Son, 
whom the Father in his Will neither exprefily 
nominates to inherit or diſinhherit, is not cut off 
from ſucceeding to his Father's Eſtate? 


CHAP. 
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Arther, what was the Caſe decided by the 
Centumviri, in the Cauſe between the Pa- 
trician Families of the Claudii and the Marcelli? 
When the Marcelli claimed an Eſtate in Right of 
Deſcent from the Son of, a Freedman, and the 
Caudii pre ended that the fame Eſtate ought to re- 
vert to them by a Family Right deriv'd from a Pa- 
trician of their Name; ifffach a Cauſe, were not 
the Pleaders to explain the whole Syſtem of the 
Rights of Succeſſion and Family? What do you 
fay of another Diſpute I have heard of before the 
fame Court of the Centumvuiri? A Man during 
his Baniſhment had come to Rome, and claim'd 


the Protection of the Roman Laws relating to ba- 


niſh'd Perſons, he had then apply'd himſelf to 
ſome-body to be as it were his Patron, and then 
died inteſtate ; in ſuch a Cauſe, is not the ob- 
(cure and unknown * Laws relating to Applica- 

port | tion 


* Laws relating to Applicarien.] The Clientſhips among the No- 
mam conſtituted a Part of the Eftate of a great Man. There is a re- 


markable N upon this Head in Aulus Gellias, which gives us a 
Subo 


clear View of rdination of civil Relations among the old 


Romans ; the firſt Relation next to that of Son and Father, ſays he, 


1s that betwixt a Guardian and his Ward; the ſecond, that betwixt 


a Patron and his Client; the third, that betwixt a Landlord and his 


Gueſt ; laſtly, thoſe of Kindred and Alliance. But the Words of 
Cellius contain" ſomewhat fo expreſs and difuſive, that I can't omit 


ving them to the learned Reader, who I believe will agree that 


8 
there are few more curious Paſſages in all Antiquity. 


Corveniebat autem facile, conflabatgue, ex Moribus Populi Roma- 
ni, Pr imum Juxta Parentes Locum tenere Pupilles debere fidei tytelorgue © 


etre creditos: Secundum tos pruxi mum Locum Clientes habere, qui 
{iſe itidem in Fidem Patreciniumgque na um dediderunt, tum in tertio 
, 
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tion to be laid in the Trial, and explain d 
by the vas ap _— ? What do yuu 
think of a late Inſtance, when the Cauſe 
of C. Sergius Aurata againſt our Friend Antonius 
here, in a private Trial? Did not the whole 
Import of my Defence turn upon the Civil Law? 
For when Marius Gratidianus had ſold the Houſe 
to Aurata, without expreſſing in the Deed of 
Freehold that any Part of that Houſe was to be 
ſubjected to Servitude ; I pleaded, that whatever 
Loſs might ariſe by omitting this Reſervation, it 
ought to fall upon the Seller, if he knew of any 
ſuch Privilege annexed to the Purchaſe, and 
omitted to expreſs it, In theſe kind of Actions 
my Friend M. Bucculeius, who is no Fool in m 
Conceit, and a very wiſe Man in his own, wi 
no Averſion to the Law beſides, in ſome reſpect 
committed a Blunder lately upon a like Occaſion; 
For when he ſold a Houſe to L. Fufas, reſerving 
in Servitude the Doors and Windows in the State 
they were then in. Somebody to build a 
Houle in a different Quarter of the City, in 2 
Place that could be but juſt diſcern'd from the 
other Houſe ; but he had no ſooner begun to 
build than he went to Law with Bucculeius, and 
inſiſted on it, that his Lights could 32 
erms 


Leco eſe Hoſpites ; poſtea c Coma Affineſque. us moris Obſer- 
— yu 2 + oh. — in Autiguitatibus per- 
ſeripta. Ex guibus unum hoc interim, de Clientibus Cognati/que, quod 
pre manibus eft | M. Cato in Oratione, quam dixit 
Cenſores in Lentulum, ita ſcripfit # ** Duod Majores ſanct ius habuert 
1% defendi Pupilles, quam Clientem non ? ny wt A Copnatoi 
« pro Cliente teffatur ; Teſtimonium adverſum Clientem nemo dit. 
« Patrem primum, deinde Patronum proximun Namen habere. Geiliv; 
Noct. At. L. 5. C. 13. | 


Terms of their Agreement, remain in the fame 
State; if one Straw s Breadth of the Horizon was 
intercepted; be the Diſtance ever fo great. Rut 
what ſhall I ſay of that great Cauſe betwixt Ma- 
nius Curius and Marcus Coponius, that was lately 
pleaded before the Centumviri before ſuch a 
Multitude in Court, all curious to know the 
Event? When N, Scuola, my Equal and Col- 
league, the Man in the World who is beſt ac- 
quainted with the Practice of the Civil Law, of 
the quickeſt Diſcernment and Genius; his Stile 
remarkably ſmooth and polite; and, as I uſed to 
fay, of all great Lawyers the moſt of an Orator, 
and of all great Orators the moſt of a Lawyer? 


Wills from their Letter, maintaining, that unleſs 
the poſthumous Child expreſs d in the Will WF 


lential Part of the Ciyil Law? . 
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When ſuch a Mari as he defended the Validity of 


the deceas d was born, and then dead before he 
was of Age, that the Perſon ham'd in the Will 
s ſucceeding t&ePpoſtumous Child, who ſhould, 
thus be born and die, could not be the Heir. 1 
pleaded for the Intention of the Will; and that 
the Meaning of the deceas'd Teſtator muſt, have 
been, that if he had no Son come to Age, then | 
Manius Curio was the Heir. Did not we in this 
Cauſe perfiſt' in quoting Authorities, Precedents, 
diſputing upon the Nature of Wills, I mean the 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Shall at preſent paſs over other numberle; 
2 Inſtances of very important Cauſes ; nay, i 
may often happen that our * capital Cauſes may 
turn upon the Civil Law. Thus Publius, the 
1 M. Rutilius, the Tribune of the People 
 order'd Caius Mancinus, a Man of the firſt Quality, 
Worth, and of confular Dignity, to be turn'd out 
of the Senate; becauſe, to avoid the Execution 
of a hated Convention he had made with the 
Numantines, he had been deliver'd up to then 
by the prefiding Herald ; and upon their refuſing 
to receive him, he had made no Scruple of r- 
turning home, and taking his Seat in the Senate, 
The Oppoſition of the Tribune was founded cn 
a receiv d Tradition, that a Perſon ſold either by 
his Father or the People, or deliver'd up by the 
preſiding Herald, has no Right to. reclaim hi 
Privileges. Can we in all the Syſtem of Cn 
Polity find a more important Cauſe or Diſpute, 
than that upon the Rank, the Privilege, the L 
berty, and the Reputation of a conſular Per! 
efpecially as it was not pretended that he ws 
under any Diſability ariſing from his own Deme- 
rt, 


Capital Cauſes.] The Engljb Reader is often impos d upon h) 
this Expreſſion in Roman —— Therefore it —— neceſſary 
to take Notice that in very few Inſtances the Life of a Roman C. 
zen could be attack d. The Word Caput here does not mean the 
natural Life, neither did the Expreſſion 15 Cauſa import a & 
* Cauſe in our Senſe of the Wo apitalis (lays Modeſtinu) 

ine loquentibus omnis Cauſa E xiftimationis videtur. 11.4 *. 
whatever Cauſe could in its Event affect the Honour and Repu 
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tit, but from the Conſtitution of the Civil Law: 
Of a like, but a leſs important Nature is the Caſe 
of a Native of a cor te State, who had 
been a Slave here, and then obtain'd hjs Free- 


dom, and return'd to his own Country ; it was 
in that Caſe a Doubt with our Anceſtors; whe- 
ther ſuch a Perſon could reclaim his Rights in his 
own State; and whether he had not forfeited the 
Privileges of this City. But as I am now ſpeak- 
ing of Liberty, than which no more important 
Cauſe can be try d, may it not become a Que- 
ſtion in the Civil Law, whether a Man who is 
rated by the Conſent of his Maſter, Becomes not 
thereby, * upon making up the Rolls, free? Was 
there not a Caſe that actually happen d in the laſt 
Age, when the Father of a Family came from 
Spain to Rome, leaving his Wife big with Child ; 
he, without any Intimation to his Wife, marries 
another at Rome; where he dies inteſtate; leavin 

| G 2 behind 


* Upon making up the Rolls.) This Paſſige is propos'd by ſome 
Anrotators - curious f ield for Criticiſm. The Original 1s 
Luſtrum conditum. Camierarius — us, that he ſaw a — 
0. Copy, where the whole Paſſage runs thus. Cum quæritur is 
De int Voluntate Cenſus fit, f non conditum Luſt rum 7 fit ne Liber r 
Et rontinuont an tribus s conditis Liber fit. I ſhall leave the 
i flion of the Authority of the two Readings to thoſe who are 
lind to purſue the Matter farther ; it is ſufficient to take Notice 
here; 1ſt, That if a Perſon was upon the Rolls of the Cenſus, it 
would a that-at the Time of making up thoſe Rolls, every 
Perſon whoſe Name was contain d in them could, and upon any future 
«cafion might have appeal'd to them for Proofs, that he was then 
the : Lena Citizen! For this ſee Ciceros Oration for 4rchias the 
. 2dly, It would appear from his Oration for Cecina, that 
nu) tho a Man was a Slave, being enroll'd in the Cenſut rendered 
tis lim .rce. Theſe two Conſiderations ſeem to determine the reading 
ut of this Paſſage as 1 have tranſlated it. Condere Luftrum was nd 
232 finiſhing the Rolls, at which Time we fee by Li ecr- 

ys were 
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behind him a Son by each Wife ; was it any eaßy 
Point that came in this Caſe to be diſputed? 
Here ariſes a Queſtion upon the Rights of two 
Citizens, I mean the latter Son and his Mother, 
who muſt have been deem'd a Concubine, had 
it been found upon the Trial that a certain Form 
of Words, and not a new Marriage, were neceſ- 
fary to conſtitnte the Validity of 'a Divorce from 
the former Wiſe. Muſt not a Fellow therefore 
be a moſt eminent Scoundrel, who ſhall ſtrut 
about, with a Face of Gaiety and Aſſurance, 
throwing his Eyes firſt to one Side, and then to 
another, ſwaggering over all the Forum with a 
vaſt Train, offering and tendering Protection to 
his Clients, Aſſiſtance to his Friends, and the 
Guidance of his illuminated Underſtanding and 
Advice almoſt to all Rome, yet ſhall be ignorant 
of theſe and ſuch like Laws of his own Country ? 


— 


CHAP. XL, 


| Aving difcuſs'd the Impudence, I mult 
now have a Touch at the Lazineſs and 
dolence of Mankind, For, granting the Know- 
ledge of the Civil Law to be an extenſive, thomy 
Study, yet its vaſt Utility ought to ſpur Mankind 
to undertake the Fatigue of ſtudying it. Vet, i 
the mean time, immortal Gods! (T ſhould not 
ſay this in the Hearing of Scævola, had not he 
himſelf uſed to own it) there is not an Art in 
the World more eaſily attain'd to. I own that 
the general Opinion for certain Reaſons is other- 
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wile ; fiſt; : becauſe your antient Practitioners, 


may retain and increaſe their Influence, don't 
care to have their Art made common. In the 
pext place, after it had been puhliſh'd, and the 
Proceſs of it explam'd by Cu. Flavius, nobody 
could reduce his artful Digeſt into a methodical 
Order. For nothing can be reduc'd into an Art, 
unleſs the Perſon who attempts it, beſides know- 
ing the Principles which he wants to reduce, has 
Skill enough to ſtrike an Art out of Principles 
that have never been reduc'd to one. I was wil- 
lng that the Brevity with which I have ex- 
plin'd myſelf upon this Head ſhould lead me 
imo a little Obſcurity, but I will endeavour if I 
can to explain my Meaning, 


—— — —_—_ 


CHAP. XII. 


Lmoſt all the Principles that are now re- 
duc'd into Arts were formerly diſpers'd 
and diſſipated. Thus in Muſic ; Tunes, Sounds, 
and Meaſures : In Geometry; Lines, Figures, 
Spaces, Magnitudes : In Aſtronomy ; the Revo- 
lution of the Heavens, the Riſe and Setting, and 


Motions of Stars: In * Grammar; the reading of 


Poets, an Acquaintance with Hiſtory, the Im- 
port of Words, a certain manner of Articulation: 
And in our Profeſſion of Eloquence; Invention, 
Enbelliſhment, Arrangement, Memory, Ac- 

83 | tion; 


Grammar. ] It appears that the Antients by the Study of | 
Grammar meant the Study of what we call the Belles Lettres. 
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who are at the Head of this Profeſſion, that they 
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tion; all theſe formerly were unknown, or they 
ſeem'd too widely diflpated to be reduc'd into 
a Syſtem, . Therefore a certain Art taken out 
of ſome other Syſtem, and which Philoſophers 
challenge for their own, was employ'd to ce, 
ment, — 440 a certain Method to combine the 
Matter that lay in a PisjanCtion and Confu. 
fion, Let us therefore lay it down, that the 
Sum of the Civil Law is the Preſervation of juſt 
and impartial Equity, in deciding upon the Inte. 
reſts and Properties of Fellow Citizens. Its 
Heads are then to be mark'd, and to be reduc'd 
into a certain number as ſmall as poſſible. Every 
Head comprehends two or more Parts, with cer- 
tain Properties in common, but differing in their 
Species ; and each Part is rang'd under thoſe 
Heads from which they are deriv d. And Defi- 
nitions muſt be laid down, expreſſing the Force 
appropriated to every 'Term, whether it relates tq 
the Heads or the Parts, A Definition again is a 
ſhort and limited Explanation of the Properties of 
the Thing which we want to define, I ſhould 
give Examples of theſe Particulars, were I not 
ſenſible before whom I ſpeak 1 1 ſhall now com: 
prehend what I propos'd in as ſhort a Compaſs a 
I can, For were I at Leiſure to do what I have 
long meditated ; ſhould any one while I am bu- 
fied ſet about it, and when I am dead accompliſh 
it; firſt, to digeſt the whole Civil Law into its 
different Heads, which are but very few ; and 
then to branch out theſe Heads, as it were, into 
fb many Members; and next define the Power 
that is appropriated ta each; then ſhall you oy 
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a compleat Syſtem of the Civil Law, leſs difficult 
ind obſcure than important and diffuſive, And 
yet, in the mean time, while what is now diſſi- 
rated is a connecting, let us be enriching the no- 
ble Study of the Civil Law with what we can 
pick up and gather in ranging thro? all Quarters, 


22 
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CHAP. XII. 


AVE you never taken Notice that C. A. 
J culeo, the Roman Knight, who now lives, 
and ever has liv'd with me, a Man whoſe Genius 

is form'd to excel in every Art, but who has v 
little ſtudied any other than this, is now ſo abr 
Maſter of the Civil Law, that when you leave 
this Company you ſhall find none of thoſe who 
are at the Head of the Profeſſion beyond him. 
For every thing in it is plain to your Eyes, to be 
found in daily Practice, the Converſation of 
Mankind, and the Forum, rather than in a Mul- 
— of Volumes, and Extent of reading. For the 
Principles were by a great many publiſh'd in 
Works hn by the Aeration of 4 * Terms, 
they were tranſcrib'd again and again by the fame 
Authors. There ha another Encouragement 
and Aſſiſtance, which is taken very little Notice 
of in the Study of the Civil Law, which is, 
* the great Pleaſure and Satisfaction one has in 
we G4 knowing 


* The great Pleaſure and Satief ation.) 1 believe Crafſus miy 
have the Luffnge all — A for what he has advanc'd - 
bete. II ere certainly never was fo excellent a Digeſt of Laws 
umd, as was that of the twelve Tables, for ſecuring Property 3 
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knowing it. For if a Man is in love with other 
Studies; he has a ſtrong Picture of Antiquity 
thro' the whole of the Civil Law, in the Books 
of the Prieſts, and the Laws of the twelve Ta- 
bles ; ſince he thereby learns the old Signification 
of Words, and certain Kinds of Actions inſtru 
him in the Practice and Hiſtory of our Anceſtors, 
If a Man is intent upon the Study of Civil Po- 
lity, a Study which Scævola ſays belongs not to 
an Orator, but to a different Branch of Know- 
ledge, he fees the whole comprehended in the 
twelve Tables, where the whole Syſtem of Civil 
Duties and Dependancies is deſcrib'd. Or if 1 
Man is inchanted with the reſiſtleſs Power of 
ſpecious Philoſophy, I will boldly venture to fay, 
that the Source of all his Diſputations is con- 
tain'd in the Civil Law. For it is by this that 
the greateft Dignity is to be acquir'd ; when we 
ſee ſincere, juſt, and honeſt Endeavours crown'd 
with Honours, Rewards, and Diſtinctions; while 


the Vices and Frauds of Mankind are puniſh'd 


with Loſs, Diſgrace, Fetters, Whips, Baniſh- 
„ un kahn mt 


and had the public Liberty obtain'd as ſtrong a Barrier, the Con- 
ſtitution of the, Roman Government, in ſome Senſe, might have 
been ſaid to be immortal. In the mean time, tho' we Jolly Won⸗ 
der at the Neglect which, as appears from the Words of Ciao, 
F 2 at Rome. with regard to this Study, we perhaps in 1 
d are as deſective as to the Civil Law. This is a moſt maiſerable 
' Omiffion in the Education of young Gentlemen who have a Prof 
pect of being one Day Members of the Britih Legiſlature, here 
the moſt important Points as to Peace and War turu upon the Prin. 
ciples of the Civil Law, and where even many private Cuuſes and 
Matters of Right that come before them, can never be eith r under- 
ſtood or decided but by a Knowledge of the Civil Law: In hott, 
what Cicers here puts into the Mouth of Craſſus is but toc appiiG- 
ble to our own Time and Country. i 
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ment, Death. And we are taught, not by Diſ- 
putations endleſs and full of quibbling, but by 
the Authority and Sanction of the Laws, to ſubdue 
our Paſſions, to check all our Affections, to guard 
our own Property, but to refrain our Thoughts, 
our Eyes, our Hands from that of another. 


— — 


CHAP. XLII. 


E T them all take it ill if they pleaſe, but I 
will ſpeak what I think. By Heaven! in 
my Eyes, the fingle Volume of the Laws of the 
twelve Tables, with regard to the Source and 
Principles of Equity, is preferable to the Libra- 
ries of all the Philoſophers that ever liv'd, both as 
to the Weight of Authority, and Extent of Uti- 
lity. But if the Love of our Country is, as it 
ought to be, our ruling Paſſion ; a Paſſion that 
is ſo ſtrong and ſo natural, as to induce * the 
wiſeſt of Mankind to prefer his Ithaca, which, like 
alittle Neſt, is perch'd upon a Cluſter of Craggs, 
to Immortality itſelf : With what a Paſſion ought 
we then to be fir'd for a Country that has the 
Pre-eminence over all other Countries, of being 
the Seat of Valour, Empire, and Dignity. It is 
the Senſe, the Manners, the Government of this 
Country that we ought firſt to be acquainted 
with, both becauſe ſhe is our common _ 


Ne wiſeft of Mankind] Our Author here means Len, whoſe 
nling Paſſion, according to Homer, was the Love of his Country, 
uch, according to ſome Critics, was not near ſo contemptible as 
Cicero makes it appear in this Paſſage. | 
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and becauſe we ought to preſume that the Plan 
of Government upon which her Conſtitution was 
founded, diſcover'd equal Wiſdom, with that 
Conduct, by which her Power has been rear'd, 
You will be able likewiſe to diſcover the Joy and 
Satisfaction ariſing from the Knowledge of the 
Law, ſince you may eaſily perceive how much 
our Anceſtors in Sagacity excell'd the reſt of the 
World, if you o_ to compare their Syſtem of 


Laws with thoſe of Lycurgus, Draco and Solon, 
For it is incredible how uncouth, and almoſt ri- 


diculous all other Syſtems beſides our own are, 
I uſe to have a great deal of Diſcourſe upon this 
Subject every Day, while I prefer the Sagacity of 
our. Countrymen to that of all other Nations, eſ- 

ially the Greeks. For theſe Reaſons, Scæ vo- 


1 
la, I affirm'd that the Knowledge of the Civil 


Law was neceſſary to thoſe who wanted to be 


 accompliſh'd Orators. 


„ 
* 
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CA AE AIST, 


IVE me leave now to obſerve, that no- 
body can be ignorant how much Honour, 
Intereſt and Dignity it communicates to thoſe 
who are at the Top of the Profeſſion. There- 


fore, as in Greece the meaneſt of Mankind hire 


themſelves out for a pitiful Fee, as Aſſiſtants to 
an Orator in a Tri, and are by them call d 
Dfa HA,, Jobbers; on the contrary, in Rome 


every Man of the greateſt Quality and mo 
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like lus Sextus, whom, for his Knowledge of 
the Civil Law, a great Poet call'd A Man. 

With the beſt Heart and with the wifeſt Head, 
with a great many others, who, tho' they rais'd 
themſelyes to Dignity by their Genius, yet by 
their Practice in the Law have found that their 
Authority was .of more Weight than their Abi- 
lites. Can a more honourable Shelter be found, 
under which we can paſs an old Age with Dig- 
nity and , Luſtre, than the Study of the Law? 
For my own Part, I own that this is a Relief 
which I have provided even from my Youth, not 
only with a View of my Practice at the Bar, but 
even to grace and embelliſh my old Age ; that 
when, as the Time now draws near, my Strength 
ſhall fail me, I may ſhut out from my Houſe 
that Solitude, which is generally the Concomi- 
tant of Years. For what can be more honou- 
ble than that an old Man, who has diſcharg d 
the Honours, and the Duties he ow'd to hi 
Country, can boldly ſay with the Pythian A. 
pollo in Ennius; that he is ſuch a one as, if, I will 
not fay all People and Princes, but his Country- 
men, do not aſk his Advice, they muſt be, ; 

Uncertain as to their own Aﬀairs ; but by my. 
Aſiſtance I diſmiſs thoſe who came to me in Doubt, 
undoubting, and Maſters of the Meaſures they 
ght te purſue ; that they may not raſhly plunge 
into perplexed Matters. | 

For it is paſt Queſtion, that the Houſe of a 
Lawyer is the-Oracle of the whole City. For 
the Truth of this I appeal to the Gate and the 
Avenue of Ruintus Mucius, which, in his vale- 

tudinary 
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tudinary State, and advanc'd old Age, is now the 
daily. Reſort of Multitudes of Citizens, and fre- 
quented by Men of the greateſt Quality. 


CHAP. XIV. 


HAT Iam now going to ſay does not 
require any long Harangue ; That an Ora- 


tor ought to be acquainted with the public Ads 
that relate to Matters of State and Government, 


and likewiſe with the Records of Hiſtory, and 


Tranfactions of Antiquity ; for as while he pleads 
in private Cauſes and Trials he muſt often have 
recourſe to the Civil Law, and therefore, as I ſaid 
before, that Knowledge is neceſſary to an Orator 
ſo in public Cauſes that come before our Courts, 
Aſſemblies, Senates; all this Hiſtory, and that 
of Antiquity, the Weight of the public Laws, 
together with the Syſtem and Science of Go- 
vernment, ought to be as intimately known to 
thoſe Orators who are converſant in the Com- 
monwealth, as if they were the Grounds of their 
Study. For what we are now in Search of is 
not an. ordinary Pleader, nor a Bawler, nor a 
Pettifogger, but ſuch a Man as may be the high 
Prieſt of this Art, a Man who, notwithſtanding 
the laviſh Endowments Nature has beſtow'd up- 


on Mankind, ſhall appear to be a God ; one whoſe 


Qualifications as a Man ſhall not ſeem to have been 
form'd upon Earth, but the peculiar Gift of 
Heaven : One, who dignify'd by the Name of 


an Orator, and not the Enfigns of an Herald, 
Can 
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can walk uurt thro' the Array of his Enemies - 
One whoſe Tongue can expoſe to the Hatred of 


his Countrymen, and to Puniſhment, Fraud and 


Guilt ; and under the Protection of his Genius 
can free Innocence from the Penalties of the Law : 


Who can rouſe a ſpiritleſs deſponding People 


to Glory, reclaim them from Infatuation, point 
their Rage againſt the wicked; or ſooth their 
Reſentment, if exaſperated at the Worthy? In 
ſhort, one who by his Eloquence can either a- 
waken or compoſe all the Emotions of the hu- 
man Soul, from whatever Motive or Cauſe they 
may proceed, It would be an egregious Miſ- 
take in any Man to imagine that this Power has 
been explain'd by thoſe who have wrote upon 
Floquence, or can be by me in this narrow: 
Compaſs ; ſuch a Man muſt not only be unac- 
quainted with my Inſufficiency, but even with 
the Greatneſs of the Subject. It is true, ſince 
you inſiſted on it, I have pointed out in the Me- 
thod I thought moſt proper, the Fountains from 
whence you may draw, and the Roads that lead 
to, this Study ; not that I pretend to conduct you 
In Perſon, for that would be an infinite and a 
uſeleſs Labour; 3 I for my Part have ſhewn you 
the Way, and, as is uſually done, pointed wi 
my Finger to the Fountains, 


CHAP. 
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| —_ in like manner I am perſuaded, that if 


under great Obligations, and gives us great Pleaſure, 


- "Va 4Þ tit 


URELY, replies Mucius, To me; it appears 
that you have done 2 and more than 
enough, to further them, if they are really ſtu- 
dious : For, as the famous Socrates us d to ſay, 
he had gain'd his End, if, by his Inſtruction, any 
Perſon was effectually ſpurr'd to endeavour at the 
Knowledge and Diſcernment of Virtue ; becauſe; 
whoever is once in earneſt in pteferring no Cha- 
racter to that of being a wottliy Man, will find 
very eaſy Work in all the remaining Part of the 
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you have a mind to enter into thoſe Principles 
that Craſſus has explain'd in his Diſcourſe, that 
from this open Avenue and Door, you will cafily 
reach the Attainments you aim at. Tis true, an- 
ſwers Sulpicius, that what we have heard, lays us 


But we are at a Loſs, Craſſus, for a few Things 
more ; and in the firſt Place, upon thoſe Points 
which you very lightly touch'd upon, with re- 
gard to the Art itſelf; ſince you own'd, that you 
was ſo far from diſregarding them, that you had 
ſtudy'd them. If you will explain theſe a little 
more fully, you will ſatisfy every Wiſh of our 
longing Paſſion : For, now we have heard what 
Things we ought to ſtudy ; a Point, indeed, of 
great Conſequence ; but we farther wiſh to be 
acquainted with the Roads, and Method leading 
to theſe Objects. What, replies Craſſus, if we 
ſhould apply to Antonius, who, a little while ago, 
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complain d, that a Pamphlet had dropt from his 
Pen upon this Subject, to explain what he till 
keeps in Reſerve, and what 1s yet unpubliſh'd, 
and declare to us the Myſteries of Eloquence ; 
becauſe, what I have fad, has been to engage 
you more eaſily to ſtay with me, and in Comply- 
ance rather with your Pleaſure, than my own 
Cuſtom and Nature ? As you pleaſe, anſwers 
Sulpicius; for, from what Antonius ſhall deliver, 
we ſhall learn your Sentiments. Then, ſays Craſ- 
ſus, we defire Antomus of you, ſince that Bur- 
then, by the Requeſts of theſe young Gentle- 
men, is thrown upon Perſons of our Years, that 
you explain your Senſe of what you perceive is 
the Matter in queſtion, 
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HY really, fays Antonius, I perceive very 
plainly that I am caught ; not only by my 
Opinion being ask'd, as to Points in which I have 
neither Knowledge nor Experience, but becauſe 
they won't ſuffer me now to get off from the 
Thing in the World I have always moſt avoided 
at the Bar; which was, ſpeaking after you, Craſ- 
ſus, But I will enter the more boldly upon the 
Task you impoſe upon me, from this Conſidera- 
tion, I hope the fame Thing will happen to me 
n this Diſcourſe, as uſually happens to me at the 
Bar ; that no Embelliſhments of Language are 
expected ; for, I am not now to ſpeak of an Art 
I never learn d, but of my own Practice: _ 
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the very Obſervations I have enter into my 
Common-place Book, are f ſuch a Nature; 
they were not imparted to me by any Study, but 


employ d in the Practice of - Buſineſs and Cauſcs: 


If they are not approv'd of by Men of your great 
Learning, you muſt blame your own Unreaſon- 
ableneſs, in demanding to know, from me what [ 
did not know my ſelf. At the fame time, you 
ought to do Juſtice to my Complaiſance, (ſince, 
not from my own Choice, but to oblige you, I 
ſo readily obey your Commands. Says Craſſus, 
do you, my Friend, only I will venture 
to anſwer for it, that you will deliver nothing but 
with ſo much good Senſe, as will give us no Rea- 
ſon to repent of our having forc'd you to. talk 
upon this Subject. For my Part, replics the 
other, I will proceed, and do what in my Judg- 
ment ought to be previouſly done in all Diſputes; 
which is; that the Subject of Diſpute ſhould be 
clear'd up, left the Debate ſhould be oblig'd t 
wander, and go out of the Way, if the Diſpu- 
tants have not the ſame Notions of their Subject, 
For, ſuppoſing it were ask d, what is the Art of 
a General, I ſhould thipk it right, in the fit 
Place, to fix what is meant by a General ; who, 
as he is appointed, as it were, the Manager of 2 
War, we may then add what relates to an Arm", 
to a Camp, to marching Troops, to Engage. 


ments, to Sieges, to Convoys, to forming ard 


ſhunning Ambuſcades, and other Matters that 


properly belong to the Management of a War. 
And whoever had a Turn for, and a perfect 


Knowledge of theſe, I would pronounce _ 
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Min to be: eneral. I would bring the Examples 
of the Aricani and Maxim: ; and inſtance Han- 
nibal, Epaminondas, and ſuch other Heroes. But 
were I aſk'd who is the Man, that in Affairs of 
Government has employ'd his Experience, Know- 
edge, and Study; I would define ſuch a Man 
thus ; the Man who knows, and employs the 
Advantages by which the Welfare of a State is 
acquir'd and improv'd ; I would inſiſt upon it, 
that ſuch a Man ought to be reckon'd the Guar- 
dan of a Government, and the Source of public 
Counſel ; and here I would recommend the Ex- 
unples of Publius Lentulus, who once was the 
leading Man in Rome; the elder T. Gracchus, 
9. Metellus, P. Aricanus, C. Lælius, with an 
infinite Number of others, both in Nome and 
other States. But if it were aſk'd me, who can 
properly be term'd a Lawyer? I would anſwer, 
the Man who knows how to give his Advice 
upon, to apply, in the moſt cautious manner, 
thoſe Laws, and that Conſtitution, that private 
Men conſult in a State; I would name S. Alius, 
M. Manihus, and P. Mucius, as Men of this 
Stamp. | 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


UT that I may now come to the Studies 
of leſs important Arts; if the Definition of 
a Muſician, of a Grammarian, or a Poet, were 
ad, I could in like manner explain myſelf as 
to what each of them proſeſſes; and the preciſe 
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Qualifications, than which nothing more can be 
requir d. In ſhort, the Philoſopher himſelf, who 
alone challenges to his own Power and Sagacit) 
almoſt the Monopoly of all good Qualities, may 
yet be defin'd as a Perſon who endeavours at the 
Knowledge of the Powers, the Nature, and the 
Principles of all Subjects, divine and human, with 
the Poſſeſſion and Practice of the whole Syſtem 
of living well in the World. But as to the Ora 
tor, ſince he is the immediate Object of our En- 
quiry, indeed I don't conceive him to be ſuch a 
Perſon as Craſſus would have him ; for he ſeems 
to me to engroſs to the ſingle Duty and Profeſ- 
ſion of an Orator the whole Compaſs of Know- 
ledge and Arts, At the time I think he is 
a Perſon who in Cauſes at the Bar, and ſuch as 
are common, knows to adapt to his Pleading the 
Words that have the happieſt Effect upon the 
Ear, and thoſe Expreſſions that are moſt ſuited 
to render his Cauſe probable. Such a Man I de- 
- fine to be an Orator; and I would at the fame 
time have him Maſter of Accent, Action, and a 
certain Species of Wit: But our Friend Craſſus 
ſeems not to confine an Orator to the Bounds of 
that Art, but to thoſe of his own Genius, which 
is next to infinite. For his Diſcourſe put into the 
Hands of an Orator the Helm of Government; 
and I own, Scævola, I was a good deal ſurpriz'd 
that you granted him this Conceſſion; for I have 
very often ſeen the Senate brought in by a very 
ſhort home-ſpun Speech of yours to agree wich 
you upon the moſt important Affairs of State. 
But if M. Scaurus, who I hear is at his _— 

_ 
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eat not far from this, a Man deeply ſeen in the 
Affairs of Government, were to hear you, 4 * 
challenge to yourſelf all the Weight of his Di 
nity and political Knowledge, take my Word he 
would ſoon be with us in Perſon, and by his 
Look and Air frighten us out of all this prating, 
For tho' he is no contemptible Speaker, yet in 
Matters of Conſequence he truſts more to his 
good Senſe than his Eloquence, Give me leave 
to ſay farther, that ſuppoſing a Man poſleſs'd of 
both Accompliſhments, ſuppoſing him a leading 
Man in public Debates, and an excellent Senator, 
he may not for all that be a good Orator ; or 
ſuppoſing another poſſeſs d of Eloquence, and at 
the ſame time of political Knowledge, no Part of 
his Knowledge is the Conſequence of his Skill in 
Speaking. Theſe Qualities are widely different, 
disjoin'd and ſeparated from each other, nor did 
M. Cato, P. Aricanus, Q. Metellus, and C. 
Lzlius, who were all of them eloquent Men, by 
the ſame Means attain to their Excellence in 
opeaking, and their Dignity in Government, 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


OR there is no Prohibition, either from 
the Nature of Things, or from any Law 
or Cuſtom, to hinder one Man from being Maſter 
of no more than one Art. If Pericles therefore 
was a moſt eloquent Man, and at the ſame time 
the leading Man in all the public Deliberations of 
the State for many Years ; yet we are not. from 
| 2 thence 
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thence to conclude that his Abilities in both rs 
owing to the ſame Cauſe ; nor if P. Craſſus was 4 
good Speaker and Lawyer at the ſame time, that 
the Knowledge of the Civil Law is therefore in- 
herent to Eloquence. For if every Man who i; 
eminent in ſome one Art or Profeſſion, hal 
likewiſe affociate with that another Art, the 
Conſequence will be, that the Art thus aſſociated 
ſhall ſeem but as it were a Branch of that Art in 
which he is eminent. Otherwiſe we may pre- 
tend, that to play at Tennis, and the twelve Pch- 
bles, is a Property of the Civil Law, becauſe P 
Mucius is very dextrous at both. And by the 
ſame Rule the Gentlemen whom the Greets term 
gu, (Naturaliſts) ought to be accounted Po- 
ets, becauſe Empedocles the Naturaliſt wrote 
very fine Poem. Even the Philoſophers them- 
ſelves, who pretend to engroſs every thing 4 
their own and peculiar to their Profeſſion, dare 
not maintain that Geometry and Mufic are thi 
Qualities of Philoſophers, becauſe it is allow'd 
that Plato was in the higheſt Degree Maſter of 
_ thoſe Arts. However, if you will inſiſt upon 
ſubjecting all Arts to Eloquence, you had much 
better ſay, that as Eloquence ought not to be 
hungry and naked, but beſpangled and diverſity 
by, as it were, a pleaſing Medley of difterent 
Subjects, he is a good Orator who has taken i 
many Objects with his Ears, many with his Eyes, 
and run over a vaſt Number in thinking, reflec 
ing, and reading. That he does not poſſeſs them 
as indiſpenſable, but as Auxiliaries to his own 
Profeſſion : For I own that an Orator ought _ 
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be an artful kind of a Fellow, no Novice, no 
Blunderer, no Foreigner, no Stranger in the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs. | | 
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CHAP. L. 


OR indeed, Craſſus, am I at all affected 
with theſe pathetic Touches of yours, with 
which the Philoſophers make ſo much ado; T 
wention this, becauſe - faid that no Man could 
either inflame, or, when inflam'd, allay the Paſ- 
fions of an Audience, Effects by which the chief 
Power and Importance of an Orator is diſcern'd, | 
but a Man who has a clear Inſight into the Na- 
ture of Things, the Manners, and Views of 
Mankind ; in which Caſe, Philoſophy becomes 
the neceſſary Study of an Orator ; a Study in 
which we have known Men even of the moſt con- 
ſummate Genius, and the greateſt Leiſure, waſte 
their whole Lives ; Men, whoſe Variety and Ex- 
tent of Knowledge and Learning I am ſo far from 
deſpiſing, that I admire them ; but as for us, 
whoſe Buſineſs lies with this People, and in the 
Forum, it is ſufficient for us to know and talk of 
juſt ſo much of the Morals of Mankind as is | 
not difagreeable to the receiv'd Opinions, to their 
daily Practice. For did ever any great or grave 
Orator, when he wanted to render the Judge | 
angry with his Antagoniſt, boggle at this, be- | 
cauſe he did not know whether Anger was a Heat | 
6 the Mind, or the Deſire of puniſhing Reſent- 
ment? Was thereevera Man, who, when he wanted 
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to raiſe a Whirl and Agitation in the other Affe. 
tions of the Soul, either in Judges or People, ex. 
preſs'd himſelf in the fame Terms which Philo- 
ſophers uſe, ſome of whom ſay that the Mind 
ought not to be ſuſceptible of any Emotions, and 
that they who in pleading touch the Paſſions of the 
Judges, are guilty of deteſtable Practices; others 


of them, who want to appear not ſo rigid, and 


to accommodate themſelves to real Life, main- 
tain that the Emotions of the Mind ought not to 
be very violent, or rather, that they ought to be 
very gentle? But an Orator, by his Expreſſion, 
magzaihes and aggravates every thing, that in the 
common Practice of Life is of itſelf evil, trou- 
bleſome, and to be avoided. At the fame time 
he amplifies and embelliſhes by his Eloquenee 
thoſe Objects, which to the Generality of Mas- 
kind are inviting and lovely : Nor does he want 
to be thought ſo very wiſe among Fools, as that 
his Hearers: ſhould take him either for a Cor- 
comb or a Greekling, or while they approve of 


the Genius, and admire the good Senſe of the 


Orator, they will take it very ill that they are 
treated like a” Parcel of Fools. But be roves 
through the · Affections of Mankind; he fo tunes 
their Affectiòns and Senſes, as not to want the 
Definitions of Philoſophers, or to make any 
Diſquiſition whether the chief Good is ſeated in 
the Soul or the Body; whether it is to be de- 
fined by Virtue or Pleaſure, or whether theſe two 
can unite or coaleſce : He is much farther from 
entering into any Enquiry as to the Opinion which 


ſome hold, that we can have a certain A. 
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ledge or thorough Comprehenſion of nothing: 
| All theſe are Points I confeſs of great and exten- 
five Learning, and admitting of many copious 
and various Reaſonings. But, Craſſus, we are 
in Search of a different, a very different Subject ; 
we want a clear-headed Man, artful both by Na- 
ture and Practice; one who has good Senſe 
enough to trace what are the Wiſhes, the Senti- 
ments, the Opinions, and the Hopes of his Coun- 
trymen, and the Perſons to whoſe Underſtand- 
ings he addreſſes his Diſcourſe. a 


— 
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E ought, as it were, to poſſeſs the Springs 
of every Kind, Age, Rank, and to enter 
into the Minds and Affections with whom he 
either deals, or is to deal with. But as to the 
Writings of Philoſophers, let him reſerve thoſe 
to the Leiſure and Repoſe of a Tuſculan Retire- 
ment ſuch as this ; leſt, if he ſhould at any Time 
be oblig d to ſpeak upon Juſtice and Honour, 
he th borrow from Plato; who, in endea- 
vouring to explain theſe Points in his Writing, 
| created a new Kind of a State to be found only 

in his Books; ſo widely did his Sentiments of 
Juſtice differ from the Cuſtoms of Life, and the 
Manners of States. But if theſe Maxims are to 
be approv'd of by States and People, who, CY 
fu, would have pardon'd you, a Man of the 
greateſt Eminence, and of the greateſt Intereſt of 
the State, for * yourſelf in this Manner 
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in a very great Aſſembly of your Countrymey, 1 
Deliver us from our CALAMITIES ; deliver 1 
1, out of the Jaws of thoſe whoſe Cruelty cannit 0 
be ſatiated with our Blood ; ſuffer us nat to be t 
BLAVES 70 any but you all, to whom we both cay t 
pay, and do ewe Submiſion. I I don't touch upon { 
thoſe Calamities into which, as they maintain, a 
brave Man cannot fall. I don't take Notice of : 
thoſe Jaws, from which you wanted to be deliver d, 
leſt your Blood, by an iniquitous Proceeding, 
ſhould: be ſuck d out ; ; a Circumſtance which, þ 
according to them, cannot happen to a wil | 
Man; but you ventur'd to go ſo far as to fiy R 
that not only you, but all the Senate, whoſe ap 
fa 


Cauſe you was then pleading, were ſubjedted, 
Can Views, my Friend, be ſubjected according 
to thoſe Au Nc whoſe Dictates you comprehend 
in the Otigy of an Orator? Virtue, the only 
Thing that B cternally free; Virtue, that while 
Bodies are captive by the Chance of War, or pi- 
nion'd in Fetters, — ſtill to aſſert her own 
Authority and unqueſtion'd Liberty in every Cir- 
cumſtance. But what did you fay farther, that 
the Senate not only could, but ought to be the 
Slaves of the People? What Philoſopher is ſo 


upon 


* Deliver ws frem aur Calamities.] Theſe are the Words of Cre 
fur in an Oration which he pronounc'd before the People upon a 
Difference that happen'd betwixt the Senators and the Knights 
'This Fragment is 5 fficient to ſhew the Diſtreſs to which the Senate 


It touch upon thoſe Calamities.] The Reader in this, ard 
many other Paſlages, will perceive that Cicero alludes to the Or. 

ions of the Stoics, who admitted of no Metliocrity or rimming u 
Peine tinciples, and made no Allowaaces for Paſſions or Circuniitances 
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upen bodily Pleaſure and Pain, for Happineſs or 
Miſery, as to admit of this Doctrine? That the 
Senate ſhould be the Slaves of the People, they 
to whom the People have entruſted, as it were, 
the Reins and*Checks of Government over them- 


ſelves ? 


TR * 


CHAP. LI. 


T * Herefore I ſay, I thought that while you 
ſpoke this, you ſpoke divinely, but * P. 
Rutilius Rufus, a learned Man, and one who has 
apply'd to Philoſophy, maintain'd that what you 
faid was not only unſeaſonable, but ſcandalous 
and profligate. The ſame Perſon uſed to blame 
+ Servius Galba, whom he ſaid he remember'd 
very well, becauſe upon an — 24 a- 
gainſt him by L. Scribonius, he hadTwork'd the 
People to Compaſſian, when M. Cato, the ſevere 
and implacable Enemy of Galba, declaim'd againſt 
him with great Bitterneſs and Vehemence before 
the People, in a Speech which he himſelf pub- 
liſh'd among his Antiquities. The Circumſtance 
however for which Rutihius blam'd Galba, was 
becauſe he had rear'd almoſt upon his Shoulders 
the young Son of Caius Sulpicius Gallus, who 
was his Relation ; and thereby drew Tears from 
the People, upon their remembering how _ 


P. Nui u- Rufus. ] Cicero has here introduc'd the Character 
f a true Stoie in the Perſon of this Rutilius. 

+ Servius Galba.) This Galba was a very artful, cunning Fel. 
low ; when he was Governor in Spain he was guilty of great Op- 
prethon and Cruelty, and therefore impeach'd upon his Return. 
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his Father had been to them; and recommended 
himſelf and his two Infant Sons to the Guardian- 
ſhip of the Roman People; and had made a Kind 
of a Soldier's Will; by which, without obſerv- 
ing any of the uſual Formalities, he had leſt the 
People of Rome the Guardian of their Orphan 
State. Rutilius ſaid, that by theſe touching Cir. 
eumſtances, tho' Galba was both hated and de. 
teſted by the People at that Time, he was ac- 
quitted ; and I find the fame Thing faid in the 
Writings of Cato, who obſerves, that had it not 
been for the Children and his Tears, he had cer. 
tainly been condemn'd. Rutilius expreſs d great 
Indignation at all this, and faid, that Baniſh- 
ment, nay Death itſelf, was preferable to ſuch 
Meanneſſes. Nay, he not only faid it, but 
prov'd by his Practice, that he thought as he 
ſpoke; for tho' you know it, he was a Mirror of 
Innocence, and tho' no Man in Rome had cleaner 
Hands, or a purer Heart, he not only refus'd to 
be a Suppliant to his Judges, but to make uſe of 
any Ornament or Liberty in his Defence, other 
than the ſimple Language of Truth : He allotted 
ſome Part of his Defence to Cotta, a moſt elo- 
quent Youth, the Son of his Siſter. Q. Mucius 
likewiſe had ſome Share in that Defence, and ſpoke 
in his own Way, without Pomp, but with Purity 
and Perſpicuity. But if you, Craſſus, who a little 
while ago maintain'd that an Orator, in order to 
accompliſh himſelf in Eloquence, muſt have re- 
courſe to the Diſputations of Philoſophers, had 
then pleaded ; and had you been at Liberty to 
have ſpoken for Rutz/tus, not as 2 . 
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but in your own Way as an Orator ; tho' theſe 
Ruffians had „ as they really were, the 
of the 7 and deſerved ſevere Pu- 
niſhment ; yet the Power of your Eloquence had 
rooted all the harden'd Guilt from the very Bot- 
tom of their Souls ; now we have loſt the Man, 

who in making his Defence, ſpoke as if he had 
been tryd in Plato's Utopian Commonwealth. 
Not a Groan was heard ; not a Rapture of Ap- 
probation broke from any of the Advocates ; not 
a Pang was felt ; not a Complaint put up ; no- 
body implor'd the State ; nobody interceded for 
the Accus d. In ſhort, nobody ſo much as 
ſtamp'd on the Ground with his Foot ; for Fear, 
1 ſuppoſe, leſt it might give Offence to the 
Stoics. 


— 


CHAP. III. 


HIS Conſular Roman imitated the fa- 
mous Socrates, who, as he poſſeſsd the 
greateſt Wiſdom and Purity of any Man alive, 
when he was try'd for his Life, ſpoke in ſuch a 
manner, that he appear'd not as a Suppliant or a 
Priſoner, but the Lord and the Maſter of his 
Judges. Inſomuch, that when Lyfas, that moſt 
eloquent Orator, had brought him an Oration 
ready penn'd, which, if he pleas'd, he might 
have got by Heart, and repeated in his Defence; 
he chearfully read it, and own'd that it was pret- 
ily wrote ; but, ſaid he, if you brought me Si- 
<7man Shoes that were very neat, and juſt fitted 

« : - , me, 
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me, I ſhould refuſe to wear them, becauſe 
don't become a Man; ſo I think that this Ora. 
tion is eloquent and rhetorical, but not ſtrong 
and manly. The Conſequence of this was, that 
he too was condemn'd; not only in the firſt Votes, 
by which the Judges only determine whether 
they ſhall condemn or acquit, but in the Sentence 
which, by their Laws, they are afterwards oblig d 
to paſs. For at Athens, when the Accus'd was 
condemn'd, if it was not for a capital Fault, the 
Puniſhment admitted, as it were, of a Valuation, 
When in Conſequenee of the firſt Sentence, the 
Accus'd was left to the Power of the Judges, he 
was aſk'd, what he could chiefly plead as a Plea 
for a Mitigation of his Puniſhment ; Socrates 
being aſk'd this Queſtion, anſwer'd, that he 
deſerv'd to be diſtinguiſh'd with the higheſt 
Honours and Rewards; and that Victuals ſhould 
be publickly and daily fſerv'd up to him in the 
* Pryfaneum ; which in Greece is look'd upon as 
the higheſt Mark of Honour. This Anſwer ſo 
much exaſperated the Judges, that they con- 


demn'd to Death that moſt innocent Perſon, who, 


if he had been acquitted, (which I own is nothing 
to us, however I wiſh, on Account of his great 
Genius, that he had) how could we bear with 
theſe Philoſophers, who now, tho'-Socrates was 
condemn'd for -no other Crime but his want of 
Eloquence, pretend that all the Rules of Speaking 
are to be ſought from them. I won't diſpute 
with them about the Superiority or Truth of the 


two 


Pane] This was a Place in Athens where their public 
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two Proſeſſions, I fay only, that Eloquence is 
different from Philoſophy, and may 7 TW it 
be perfect. | 


— 


3 


CHAP, LIV. 


OR now I perceive, Craſſus, why you ſo 
T violently extoll'd the Civil Law; while 
you was ſpeaking of it, I did perceive it. In 
the firſt Place, you put yourſelf under the Tui- 
tion of Scævola, whom we have all of us the 
greateſt Reaſon to love, for his exceeding Sweet- 
neſs of Temper. His Art, which you found 
undower'd, unattended, and undreſs'd, you en- 
rich d by the Wealth and Ornament of Words. 
In the next Place, as you had beſtow'd a: great 
deal of Pains and Labour upon this Art, while 
$:2vola was the Prompter of your Studies, and 
your domeſtic Tutor, you was afraid, if you did 
not exaggerate its Praiſe by your Eloquence, that 
you had loſt Labour. But I don't even find 
Fault with that Art ; let it have all the Impor- 
tance you have aſcrib'd to it. For without 
Doubt it is great, diffuſive, generally intereſting,” 
highly honour'd, and our moſt eminent Citizens 
are now at the Head of that Profeſſion. But 
take Care, my Friend, while you want to dreſs 
the Study of the Civil Law, left you ſtrip and 
bare it of thoſe Ornaments that are appropriated 
to it. Nor, if you had expreſs'd yourſelf proc 
* / did perceive it. -is a Difference in reading 
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that the Profeſſions of Law and Eloquence were 
reciprocal, then you ſhould have laid the Foun- 
dations of two eminent Arts, equal in themſelves, 
and ſharing the ſame Dignity. But by the Ar. 
gument you juſt now form'd you confeſs d that a 
Man may be, as many have been, a Lawyer, 
without that Eloquence which is the Subject of 
our preſent Enquiry ; but you deny that without 
the Knowledge of the Civil Law it is poſſible to 
form an Orator. Thus you make a — in 
himſelf nothing, but a ſly, cunning Limb of the 
Law, a Cryer of Actions, a Bawler of Forms, 
and a Word-Catcher. But becauſe an Orator in 
his pleading often makes uſe of Law, therefore 
you have join'd the Study of the Law to that of 
Eloquence, as if the former were the Waiting- 
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CHAP. LV. wn 

UT as you have expreſs'd your Surprize at feſſ 
B the 4 of thoſe — who in! 
with very little Knowledge make very great Pro- ofte 
feſſions, or in Cauſes preſume to treat of the for 
moſt im Points in the Civil Law, th Wi © 
they are both ignorant of them, and never have * 
learned them; both theſe ſeeming Abſurdities my i ©-/ 
be very cafily and readily defended. For we «ve I <= 
not a bit ſurpriz'd that a Man who is ignorant of = 


the very Forms of a Contract, ſhould be capable of 

defending a Woman who has been contracted; tho juſt 

the Art of navigating a great and a ſmall Veſſel Nen on 
| wo | 
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fame; yet it does not follow that a Man who is igno- 
rantof the Form of drawing upan Agreement ſhould 
for that Reaſon be uncapable of pleading a Cauſe 
upon the Diſtribution of the Eſtate of a Family. 
As to your bringing as Inſtances ſome of the prin- 
cipal Law Cauſes try'd before the Court of the 
Centumuiri, what Cauſe among them all could 
not have been 'very eloquently ſpoken to by a 
Man of Eloquence, tho' unſkill'd in the Law ? In 
all theſe Cauſes indeed there was a very great Diſ- 
agreement of Opinion among the greateſt Men of 
the Law; eſpecially in that of Manius Curius, 
hire led alata fy wats In the Caſe of 
C. Heſtihius Mancinus, and the Boy who was 
born of a ſecond Wife, without any Intimation 
of the Father's. Intention to marry being ſent to 
the former Wife. I ſhould therefore be glad to 
know what Afliſtance the Knowledge of the Law 
can be of to an Orator in thoſe Cauſes, wherein 
the Lawyer, who has the Superiority, ſucceeds 
not by Means of his own, but of a foreign Pro- 
teſhon; I mean he is fupported, not by his Skill 
in Law, but by Eloquence. Indeed I have very 
often heard this, that when Pub. Craſſus ſtood 
for the Edileſhip, and was favour'd by Ser. Gal- 
ba, who was his Elder, and of Conſular Dig- 
nity, becauſe he had contracted the Daughter of 
Craſſus to his own Son Carus, that a certain 
Country Fellow apply'd to Craſſus for his Advice : 
After he had taken Craſſus aſide, and laid the 
Matter before him, he was diſmiſs'd with a very 
jſt Anſwer, but leſs favourable than the Situa- 
ton of his Affairs requir d: That when gy nn 
a w 
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faw him look melancholy, he call'd him by 
Name, and afk'd him what the Nature of the 
Caſe was upon which he had conſulted Crafi, 
After the Man had told him with a vifible Con- 
cern what it was; 1 * Gaba, that 
Craſſus hath given you his Opinion while his 
MEL ww rerplex'd and buſiedl. He then took 
Crafſus by the Hand; * hark-ye; fays he, how 
did you take it in your Head to give ſuch an Opi- 
nion? Then that great Man began to inſiſt upon 
it, that his Opinion was right and unqueſtions- 
ble. But Ga/ba, with Variety and Plenty of Al. 
luſions, brought a great many parallel Caſes, and 
talk'd'a good deal in Defence of Equity againft 
Law ; that Craſſus being no Match for Galla, 
tho' he was a well-ſpoken Man, but not at al 
comparable to the other, he run to his Books, 
and brought the Writings of his Brother Prbbus 
Mucius, and the Commentaries of Sextus AX, 
as Vouchers for what he advanc'd; yet at the 
fame time he own'd that Galha had form'd a very 
plauſible, and almoſt a very juſt Argument. 
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VE Cauſes that are of ſuch a Nature, that 
no Doubt in Point of Law can ariſe in 

em, never uſe to be try d in Courts. For who 
ſues for an Eſtate upon the Right of a Wil, 
which a Father had made before his Son was born; 
nobody, becauſe ſuch an Event ſets the WI 
aſide ; fo that Caſes of this Kind admit of no Di 
* a pute 
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in Law. An Orator therefore may without 
Actions, a Part that without Doubt is by far the 


any Blame be ignorant 


greateſt, But in Law Caſes that are canvaſs'd by. 
Men of the greateſt Skill in their Profeſſion, it is 
no difficult Matter for an Orator to find ſome. 
Authority to fu the Part that he defends. 
From whom, after he has receiv'd the miſſile 
Weapons, he himſelf ſhall direct them, by the 
Force and Nerves of Eloquence. But, I ſpeak 
this under Correction of my very good Friend 
Scavola, when you defended the Cauſe of your 
Father-in-Law from Writings and Rules of Law 
did you not rather ſeize the Province of defend- 
ing Equity, Wills, and the Deſtination of the 
deceas'd, But give me leave to fay, as I was 
often preſent and heard you, you won over the 
greateſt Part of the Votes by your Wit, your 
Humour, and the delicate 3 * F 
When you d u mi iſcov 
made — 2 3 | TS 
when he found out, that a Man before he dies 
mut be born; when you made many Collections 
from the Decrees of the Senate, from common 
Life and common Talk, not only with great Sub- 
tity, but with great Humour and Wit ; but all 
tending to prove, that if we are to follow the 
Letter more than the Spirit of a Deed, nothy 


can be effected. Therefore the Trial had in it a. 


great deal of Mirth and Pleaſantry, nor can I un- 
derſtand that the Knowledge of the Civil Law, 
was of any Service to you; but the noble Energy 

it, 


of Eloquence, work' d 18 ſo graceful a Spi- 
A 


. — co. 


ck, was of great. Mucius himſelf, the De- 


What i did he clear up to the unlearned 
11 


ment you would have pleaded in ſuch Manner, 
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fender of paternal Authority, that Champion 
were for a paternal Inheritance; when he 
pleaded againſt you in that Cauſe, what did he 
diſplay that ſeem'd to be taken from the Study of 
the Civil Law? What Statute did he quote? 


in any Part of his Speech? Why, the whole of 
his Diſcourſe turn'd upon. this ſingle Point, that 
the Letter of a Deed ought to have greateſt 
Weight. But what is this more than every 
School-boy practices with his Maſter ; when in 
their Exerciſes they are taught in Cauſes of this 
Kind, ſometimes to defend the Letter, and ſome- 
times the Equity of a -Deed? And is it likely 
that in the * Cauſe of the Soldier, had you either 
appear'd for the Heir or the Soldier, that you 
would have plac'd the Streſs of your pleading up- 
on the Precedent of Hoſtilius, and not in the 
Power and the Addreſs of Eloquence that is fo 
peculiar to yourſelf? had you defended the Teſta- 


ad that the whole Syſtem of the Law of Wills 
ſhould have ſeem'd to be attack'd in the Trial; 
or had you defended the Cauſe of the Soldier, 
you would in your own Way have rais'd his Fa- 
ther from the Grave; you would haye plac'd 
him before our Eyes; he would have embrac'd 
his Son, and with Tears in his Eyes _ 

” re 


Cauſe of the Soldier, &c.] Pontius, who had ſent his Son to the 
War againſt the Cim:bri, periuaded by a falſe Information that 7 
was there ſlain, appointed by his Will Torguazas for his Heir, 2 
died: But his Son, his lawful Heir, on his Return from the Am), 
got the Will to be ſet aide by a Decree of the Senate. 
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S to yo ur Charge of Indolence againſt young 
Men ** pg ect to ſtudy this very caty 


Art ; as for I ineſs let them look to that, 
who, upon the very Arro of knowing it, 
rut K* as. if 52 — ns d the maſt 
(ifficult Taſk in the World, jor the next Place, 
do you look to it; for you fay that it is a 
very F eaſy Art, at the fame time you own'd 
chat ĩt was not abſolutely an Art, but that ſome 
time or other, if ſomebody ſhould learn another, 
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be an Art. In the next Place, as to its being 
full of Delight, theſe 8 will freely make 
over to you all their art of the Pleaſure, fry 
ons to be without it; nor is there one 
mongſt them, who * any thing to ſtudy, 

2 | wo 


L Lingua none J This was a Part of Law Jarg on that is. 


5 is meant. 
Za A,] J haye purpoſe preſery'd the Repetition, of the 
rd 4, becauſe poly xt to ntend that i it ſhould throw the 
ets gof ca into a ridiculous Light. 


Art for reducing this into an Art, then it would 


npoſlible to be tranſlated ſo as to give the Reader any Information 
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would not chuſe to commit to Memory the * J 


cer of Pacuvius, than the Statutes; of Manilius " 
upon Bargains and Sales. As to your Opinion, 1 
that the Love of our Country ought to be the Mo- ev 
tive of our ſtudying the Learning of our Anceſ- ch 
tors, don't you fee that the old Statutes either on 
are become obſolete, or repealed by new Laws? 1 
But you think that the Civil Law renders Men * 
„becauſe it enacts Rewards for Virtue, and ** 
Puniſhment for Vice. I always was of Opinion, 2m 
that if + Virtue can be communicated by Rca- IN 
ſon, it is to be communicated, by Precept and try 
Perſuaſion, and not by Threats, Force, and no 
Terrors. For even without the Knowledge of be 
any poſitive Law we may be ſenfible of the Beau- Tin 
ty of this Maxim, to guard againſt Evil. But Vin 
with regard to myſelf, whom you make an Ex- Mar 
ception to, as if I-were the only Man who can man 
* Teucer F Pacuvius.] This Pacuvizs, the Son of the famows Con 
Poet. Eenius, being himſelf an excellent Tragedian, was bom at far) 
Brundifium, and died in extreme old Age; for Quintillan ſays be **. 
Hyed about ninety Years. We have his Epitaph in A. Cellius, B. 1, my 
Ma: thus wrote by himſelf, which may ſerve to thew Bis gredt Kue 


Auliſemt, tamen etfi praperas, hoc ts Saxum rogat, * 
i ad ſe aſpicias: deinde qued ſcriptu 'fl legas. 

Hic ſunt Porte Marcei Pacuviei fita 
. Hoc ualebam neſcius ne efjes. Vale, 


I Virtue can be communicated.) The Pagan Philoſophers, #* vel 
2s the Chriſtian Divines, had their Diſputes upon the Subject of 
Virtue namely, if one could be virtuous by the Aſſiſtance of Na. 
ture alone, without the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, or if they boch con- 
tributed. | Socrates was of the laſt Opinion, but others declared for 
the firit, ſaying, that Virtue depended upon the Conſtitution of our 
Temper. The Peripatetics follow'd the Mean betwcen both Ex. 
tremes, for they taught that there was a Seed of Virtue imp 

in our Souls chat flouriſhed by ſupernatural Aid, 
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acquit myſelf in Cauſes without the leaſt Know- 
edge of the Law, my Anſwer, Craſſus, is, that 
I never either ſtudied the Civil Law, nor was 1 
ever ſenſible of any Loſs for not knowing it, in 
thoſe Cauſes which I was'capable of managing in 
our Courts. For it is one Thing to be an Artiſt 
ma certain Way and Craft, and another to be 
neither a Dunce or a+ Novice in common Life, 
and the general Practice of the World. Who 
amongſt us may not make a Circuit around our 
Eſtates, or to took into our Affairs in the Coun 
try, either for Profit or Delight? Vet there is 
no Man who is ſo void of Sight and Senſe as to 
be abſolutely ignorant of all that relates to Seed 
Time and Harveſt, of pruning of Trees and 
Vines, at what Time of the Year, and after what 
Manner they are done. Therefore if any Gentle 
man was to ſurvey his Eſtate, or to give any 
Orders to his Steward or his Manager in the 
Country upon Agriculture, muſt he make him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Works of * Mago the Cortha- 
nan, or are we contented with the common 
wiedge we have acquir'd on this Subje&t? 
Why therefore, in like manner, may we not be 
ſufficiently fkill'd in the Civil Law, eſpecially as 
we are worn out in Cauſes in the Buſineſs and 
Practioe in the Forum, ſo far at leaſt as not to 
kem Foreigners and Strangers in our own Coun- 
try? But if ſome more obſcure Cauſe were laid 
ag 19:3 Ir 
* Mago the Carthaginian.] The Author of eight and twenty 
upon Country Aﬀirs ; which were judg'# co be of ſo great 
"ie, that Dionyfius of Utica, by Order of the Senate, tranſlated 
em into Latin, There remains to this Day ſome Fragment of the 
kd Work. in the Vatican Library at Rome. 6! 
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e © Rgſcius, yet it ne into any 
Tho ead to — — Ta den ng Gen- 
Gen who ſtudy Rhetorick to practice. * Aus 
of a Player, while they are learning how to be- 
have. To an Orator what is ſo e 1 
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Voice? yet nobody who wiſhes to { 
well, ſhall Min have ty Advice to be a Se td 
his Voice, like the Greeks and the Tragedians, 
who for many Years together declaim in their 
Seats, and every Day before they pronounce a 
Word, in their Beds gradually raiſe their Voice, 
and when they have done pleading fit down and 
ſhift, and, as it were, make it go thro' a Scale, 
from the ſharpeſt to the fulleſt Accent. Were 
we to follow ſach a Practice our Clients would 
loſe their Cauſes as often as we attempted it, 
* before we could get half thro' the Scale; but 
if it is improper for us to be at much Pains about 
our Geſture, which is of great Service to an Ora- 
tor; and our Voice, which of itſelf is the greateſt 
Recommendation and Support of Eloquence; 
and if in improving both we are to conſult our 
Conveniency, we are to conſult the Leiſure 
which we have from our daily Practice; of how 
much lefs Importance is it for us to demean our- 
ſelves to making ourſelves Maſters of the Study of 
the Civil Law ? which, in general, can be both 
underſtood without Learning, and is fo far diffe- 
rent from theſe Matters, in that the Voice wn 
Action cannot u Emergency be brought 
or borrow d tom Adee whddich all the 
Utility of the Civil Law in any Cauſe, let us have 
ever ſo ſhort Notice, may be known either from 
Books or its Profeſſors. Therefore thoſe maſt 


eloquent Men have their Under-ſtrappers, who 
I 4 are 


* 


* Before abe could get half thro the Scale.} All this Paſſage for 
two or tliree Lines belire can ſcarcely be tranſlated ; the Original is 


aut Munimem, which probably anſwers to our Se/ fe /a. 
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are ſkill'd in Law Affairs, tho“ they them ſelue 
know nothing of the Matter, and thoſe Fellows, 
as you told us a little vhile ago, are call'd Solici- 
tors. But in this reſpect our take 2 
much better Method in guarding the Laws and 
the Rights of their Country by the Authority of 
the moſt eminent Men. But the Greeks, if they 
thought it that an Orator himſelf ſhould 
be ſkill'd in the Civil Law, and not leave every 
thing to a Solicitor, would never have neglected 


S to what you ſay about old Age being 

I fenc'd againſt Solitude, by the Knowledge 
of the Civil Law, that may very well be, for 
they commonly make a great deal of Money by 
it; but the Subject of our Enquiry is not upon 
what is uſeful to us, but what is neceſſary to an 
Orator. And; becauſe we derive from one Artiſt 
in his Way a great many Properties reſembling 
thoſe of an Orator; * the ſame ius uſed to 
obſerve, & the older he grew he would render 
the Notes of the Muſic, and the Recitatiye, mote 
ſlack and flow ; but if he who was bound down 
to a certain Quantity of Numbers and Feet ſtu- 
dy'd how to indulge his old Age, how much 
. IE" LY more 
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De /ame Roſcius.] It would appear from this, and mam, 
other Paſſages' of Antiquity, that the Reman Players, while they 
were acting, ipoke to certain Airs of Mufic which accompauisd 
their Voice. P , 2 e 9 * 
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more eaſily may we not only relax, but even 
alter the whole: Chime ? For you, Grafſus, muſt 
be ſenfible- of the Multiplicity and Variety of 
the Kinds pe * don't wo — 
ou yourſelf prove this, you have 
. great deal more flowly and gently than 
you us'd; and yet the Smoothneſs of this grave 
| Manner is as much'approv'd of as all the com- 
manding Power of Energy you formerly exerted ; 
and there have been many Speakers, who in the 
Manner ſaid to be uſed by Scipio and 'Latrus, al- 
ways deliver'd themſelves in a ſmooth Manner, 
and never, like Servius Galba, rending their 
| Throats and their Sides, But ſuppoſing you are 
neither willing or able to practice this at ſuch a 
Time of Life, would you be afraid that your 
Houſe, the Houſe of ſuch a Man, ſuch a Citi- 
zen, if unfrequented by the Lovers of wrangling, 
would be deſerted by others. Indeed I am 
far from that Opinion, that I not only think 
that the Comfort of old Age is not to be plac d 
in the Multitude of thoſe who come to conſult 
upon Law Affairs; but I would: long for your 
dreaded Solitude, to be, as it were, a Harbour 
where to repoſe ; for I look upon Leiſure frorn 
Company to be the moſt charming Comfort of 
old Age. As to the other Points, even tho! 
they are Auxiliaries, I mean the Knowledge of 
Hiſtory and the municipal Law, * the 2 
0 


* The Progref of Antiquity.] Cicero probably means by the Ex- 
preftion of Iten Antiquitatis, which is — Original, the Progreſs 
which the Laws of the twelve Tables made from one Country to 
other, before they were digeſted and became the Laws of Rome. 
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of Antiquity, and Variety of Precedents ; if 


at any Time have Occaſion for theſe, I will bor. 
row them from my Friend Longinus, who is both 
a very worthy Man, and extremely well vers'd in 
thoſe Matters; neither ſhall I be againſt the Ad. 
vice which you juſt now gave, their reading and 
hearing every thing, their applying to every com- 
mendable Study, and » Branch of polite 
Learning. But, upon my Word, Craſſus, it they 
ſhould take it in their Heads to follow your Di- 
Rates, I don't ſee what Time they can have for 
going thro them; you likewiſe ſeem to me to 

y too ſevere a Taſk upon Gentlemen of that 


Age, tho' I own it is almoſt for their 
attaining to what they = For both ſud- 
den Practiſings upon "Cauſes that are propos d, 


and correct, digeſted Declamations, together 
with the Exerciſe of the Pen, which, as you 
have well obſerv'd, both finiſhes and direct the 
Orator, are Taſks of great Difficulty ; and the 
Compariſon which you mention'd one ought to 
make betwixt his'own and foreign Compoſitions, 
with the extem — — 
to Pieces; of g or refuting, upon read- 

ing the Writings of another Author, is no caly 
Matter, either for the Memory or the Judgment 


* compaſs. 
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quite frightful ; and, upon my * 
Magd that it will tend more to diſcourage 
than to pramete this Study; for you inſiſted 
upon each of us being, as it were, a Noſcius in 
his Profeflion ; you ſaid that what was excellent 
dd not meet with Applauſe, as what was faulty 
gave laſting Diſtate; yet I don't think that our 
performance is examin'd ſa critically and nicely as 
is that of a Player. To prove this, I have often 
{ken an Audience profoundly attentive to Gentle- 
men of our Proteflion, even tho' they were 
hoarſe ; becauſe the Subjedt itſelf, and the Cauſe, 
bxes them; but if us has got but a little 
Hoarſcneſs he js hiſs d. For when People look 
or nothing more than to their Ears, they 
ure ſhock d at every Circumſtance that in the leaſt 
takes off from that Pleaſure. But in Eloquence 
there are many Properties that are intereſti 
enough to pleaſe them; and if all of theſe are 
not of the greateſt, as moſt of them are of great, 
Conſequence, it neceflarity happens that thoſe 
which are ſo ſhould appear wonderful. That 1 
ey therefore return to our firſt Propoſition ; let 
n Orator be a Perſon, as Craſſus has deſcrib'd 
him, who knows the moſt proper Method of 
perſuading ; but let him be confin'd to the uſual 
Practioe of this City and Forum ; and quitting all 
ther Studies, be they ever ſo inviting and noble, 
let him, as I may ſay, Night and Day, be preſ- 


ſing 
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ſing to this Mark; let him imitate Demoſtbene, 
the famous Athenian, who! js allow'd to be 
a moſt excellent Orator, whoſe indefatigable 
Study and — was ſuch, as is faid, that 
in the firſt Place, by Habit and Perſeverance, 
he corrected the Defects of Nature; for 
having fuck an Impediment in his Speech 
that he could not pronounce the R, which is the 
firſt Letter of the Art he was ſtudyin ing, he grew 
ſo perfect by his practiſing before-hand, that he 
was thought to pronounce it as well as any Man 
of his Time. In the next Place, as he was na- 
turally ſhort-winded, yet by keeping i in his Breath, 
he came to ſo great Perfection in Speaking, that 
in one continued Period, as may be ſeen in his 
Works, he twice rais'd and lower'd' his Voice. 
We are farther told, that putting Pebbles into his 
Mouth, he us'd at one Br to pronounce 2 
Number of Verſes with a loud Voice, and that 
too not ſtanding, but walking, and mounting 2 
ſteep Aſcent. I am, Craſſus, entirely 'of the ſame 
Opinion with you, that young Gentlemen ought 
to be quicken d to Study and Application by 
ſuch Motives as theſe. As for Accom- 

ts, which you have collected out of dif- 
ferent Profeſlions and Arts, tho' you are Maſter 
of them all your ſelf, yet I think they are quite 
diſtinct from what is nr the Bulines and 
ny — an Gunny 
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CHAP. LXI. 
HEN Antonius had done ſpeaking, it is 
very certain, that Cotta and Sulpicius 


ſeem d to be puzal'd to find out on whoſe Side 


the Truth lay: Then, faid Craſſus, you have 


form'd a mechanical Orator, my Friend, tho I 
don't know but that you think otherwiſe, and 
are now Fra upon us, that wonderful and 


unrivall'd Talent you have in Confuting; a Prac- 
tice that is one Part, indeed, of an Orator's Pro- 
feflion, but has for ſome time been taken up by 
ara wie; eſpecially thoſe who uſe to talk on 
both ſides of any Queſtion that is propos d, with 
great Readineſs and Flow: But it never enter'd 
into my Head to think, that all I had todo, eſpe- 
cully in this Company, was to lay before you the 
Qualifications of a Fellow who dwells in the 
lower Forms of a Court, and never riſes above 
what the immediate Emergencies of his Cauſes 
require: No, I had my Eye upon a higher Ob- 
jt, when I gave it as my Judgment, that an 
Orator, eſpecially a Roman Orator, ought to be 


i But as you have 
confin'd the Pro of an — poatipane; 
tun narrow Bounds, it will. be the more eaſy for 
you to explain to us what you require, as to his 
Duties and Learning. But I think we:may refer 
that to another Day ; for this Day we have faid 
enough: At preſent, let Scævola, becauſe he pro- 
os d to go to Tuſculanum, reſt a little till the 
Heat is abated, while we, fince the Time of — 

b J ay 
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Day requires it, take 2 of our own Health, 
When this was o by the whole Com: 
2 really, ſays — I with that I had not 
Appointment to gy Elius at Tuſeuls- 
num to Petr] * pip = heard Antonius with 

t. e; 5 as he Was rifing; why, real 
1 d he, with a Stile, it did ndt give me _T 
| much Pain, that conte pull d our Profe ſſon of 
| the Civil Law in as it gave me Pleaſure 
that he confeſs:d H den nothing of it. 


The End of the Sf Diy's Conference, 


M. Torriws 
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The ſecond Conference; 
C HAF. I. 

e Y dear Brother, if you remember, 
PR when we were Boys, we were 
ſtrongly perſuaded, that Lucius Cr off 
ss knew but as much as falls to 

T Share of a School-boy ; bat that 
Marcus Antonius was void and ignorant of all 
Learning ; and there were a great many, who, 
tho they were convinc'd of this Fact, yet that 
they might with greater Eaſe divert our Eager- 
neſs in the Purſuit of the Study of Eloquence, 
induſtriouſly give out what 1 have juſt now ad- 
vare'd ; and inferr'd} i unlearn'd Men were 
Maſters of the beſt good genſe, and a wondrous 
Eloquence, that all our Labour muſt be in vain, 
and that the Deſire of that excellent and wiſe 
Man, our Father, in taking ſo much Care of our 
Education, was fruitleſs. We us'd, as Boys, to 
confute thoſe kind of Reaſoners, by Inſtances 
Within our own Family, our Father, and our 
Friend Caius Aculeo, and our Uncle Lucius Ci- 
cer; 
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cero ; becauſe our Father, and Aculeo, who had 
'd our Aunt, and was a great Favourite with 
Craſſis, and our Uncle, who was ſet out in his 
Journey to Cihicra with Antomus, told us a great 
deal, with Regard to his Application and Learn. 
ing: And, as we, with our Couſins, the Sons of 
Aculeo, were applying to thoſe Studies which 
Craſſus approv'd of, and were educated by tho: 
Teachers whom he employ'd, we underſtood thus 
much, (for tho' we were Boys we had Senſe 
enough to ſee this) that he ſpoke the Greek Lau- 
guage ſo well, as that one would have thought 
he was Maſter of no other Tongue, and that he 
threw out ſuch Things to our Teachers, in que- 
{tioning them, at the time diſcourſing of ſuch 
Points upon every Occaſion, that nothing ſeen'd 
new, or foreign, to his Knowledge. As to 4r- 
tonius, tho' I had very often heard from my Un- 
cle, one of the beſt-natur'd Men in the World, 
in what manner he had y'd himſelf to the 
Converſation of the moſt learned Men, both at 
Athens and, Rhodes ; yet when I was but a vey, 


Man, I often put a great many Queſtions 
4 = ſo far as the Baſbfilbeb, — to Youth, 
would ſuffer me. I own, that at preſent, I write 
nothing that is new to you; for, even at that 
Time, I inform'd you, that in many different 
Subjects I touch'd upon, I never found him ei- 
ther a Novice, or ignorant of any Point, provi- 
ded it lay in thoſe Arts, of which I could torm, 
any Judgment. But the Characters of theſc tuo 
great Men lay in this, that Craſſus did not aff» 
to appear ſo much ignorant of, de 4 
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Points, and to Prefer, it Truly BOSE, the” 

Senſe of © his own to that of 

the Greeks : Bot were hou t the 3 

e to the People, was 
of wo he had never learn d any ing, Thus 

3 — cight 

1 the other, by ſceming to know 

g at all of the Greets. As, to he Views 

nick ach ad in ths, they are nothirig to our 
; Br thre is another — 

on Occaſion; w 18, 

ang 7 ee re, or excell'd in 

Eloquence, / not only without ſtudying the Art 
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Tonk almoſt all other Arts exit fndependen 
' ly of one another, but 1 K 2 anon 
is the Art of Speakin a 


ly, and "beautifully, hath- no 0 | 
within which it can be botmded. An — 

muſt be t upon every gubject that can be 
the Subject of Diſquiſition ; if he cannot make it 
appear that he is fate of this; he muſt bid 
adieu to the Profeſſion of Eloquence ; therefore, 

tho I own at the fame time, both in our State 
and | 5 * = where this Profeſſion has 
ever been e higheſt R tion, that a great 
many of the fineſt Denies and greateſt Bin 


plkments 3 Hm . kave appear'd, without 
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—— — An 
erxtenſtre tonite, 4 15 wine -L Kathy dy 
— has made me the more freely commit to 

Writing the Converſation which they once had 
among themſelves upon theſe 1 both to 
deſtroy an univerſally, prevailing Opinion, that 
G n not M e of his 

that Antonius was intirely illiterate : Andi 
— — if T = atry manner of Means, 


ſerve u 25 1 4 divine 
courſe” —— e 


the greateſt of Men, ot, to e that! 
may do all ſean tele om © vion and d. 
lence their Glory, which is' now beginning w 
decay. For if ere were any Means of being 
cd with their Merit — oy 10 
Writin J ſhould not 
oblig 4 88 Blas mich Trouble; but as the 
one Irons vety little, I mean that Fas" come v 
i and what he did write was when he 
oung,” and che other left ſcarcely 20 
7d Þ him; N it was a Duty | 
Ade Memory of thoſe” great Men, if 
| bl to render it immortal; ſince the live 
Remembrance of them both now dwell roo 
my Mind. ThisTattempt with the grea 
' bability of Succeſs, ſince I don't Ti Fi 
thing concerning the Eloquence of Ser. 


| or C. Carbo, where 1 — have a fair Field 
f F iction, 
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Fiction, becauſe it is dead in the Memory 
the World. But what I publiſh is well — 
to thoſe who have often heard the very Perſons I 
mention; thus 1 ſhall recommend two very great 
Men to ſuch as neter fore — — by 


abt CHAP. r 
— thou deareſt and beſt of Brothers, do 
ne rear Fenn — 
you think unpolite : for what 
Ä ů nn? 
but becauſe either as you yourſelf own, thro 
| Father of Elo- 
— je 


moſt for one State; but I don 
Writings will be* nk d þ von in 9 7 Kind, 
* may bedeſeryedly;ridiguP'd for the Poverty 

of thoſe Authors in A be e Arts, ho have 
le&tur'd upon the Subject and Study of Eloquence. 
For it appear d to me, that nothing was omitted 


in the eee Crafſus and. Antonius, that 


any Man of the greate the keeneſt Ap- 
plication he t ! Lane and the deepeſt 
2 could be ſuppos d to have . or 


minded: This you N Fly be a Judge of, 
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you have choſen to Scieties'and The. 


ory of Speaking from yout-'owl Senſe; but 
—— cles, 1 f 


have 1 8 
i Later gala de hrpogudt Fell g 
2 in thoſe Pages, Without an — 
proceed to the — Sem 


55 1 The next Duy uſter allthis 100 
when it was near Eight in ele Morning before 
Craſſus got out of Bed, e Supi was fitting 
by him, and Antonius! walking wirkt Cotta in the 
Portico, old Quintus E 5 with his Brother 
* Caius Julius, came to {ee them, 
When Craſſus heard this be rpſe in ſome Confu- 
fion, and ey were all in an Amazement, fu 
7 that the Mordes of their Viſit was fat. 
thing more tim J=11Afer their uſual 
friendly Compliments to bus another had paſ d; 
well, ſays Craſſus, Lam =_ _ u; any 
thing new? ahi ut al Carulus 
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to me at — 
told me — Sec wvala coming from 
u, wh: told Things that had fun 
ri2 1 ae, us ch whom I could never by 
{cnc into Di e, 2 


Means 
rr with Antomut upon 
1 ha@'Eifpared àlmöft in the Manner of the 
felt, 45 ff inn School Therefore my Broth 
913 1070 27189493 WOK, aun bas prewil 
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continued Debate, that rather chan put up with. 
out ſomewhat from you, I am cantented with 
hearing ybu in common Converiation. I am in- 
deed willing to try whether my Friend Sulpicius, 
— — delle ther 7, an? 
to prevail with you to extend ſame Part of your 
Good-nature to Catulus andgnyſelf. Rut if that 
4 to zun, Neill not preſs it; nor 
while I dread: leſt you thould be inent, wil 
I run the riſk of your thinking me ſu. Upon my 
Word, reply'd he, LOW, of all the Words in 
our Language, the Word * impertinent carries 
with it the greateſt Emphaſis z for the Perſon 
whom we call impertinent claims that Title from 
his being not pertinent; and this Word is of gra 
Extent in our Language; for the Man who nd- 
ther knows how to ſuit hinelf to the Occaſion, 
who ſpeaks too much, or affects to diſplay his 
Parts, or has no Regard to the Character or Con- 
veniency gf; the Company, or to any other fo: 
, or who 1s, either aukward or loquacious 
at Man js an Impertmant, This is 4 Vice, 
which thoſe very; learned People the Greeks are ſo 
over-run with; that they have not even a Tem 
to expreſs it; ſo ut you thould make the 
ſtricteſt Euquiry how che Greeks term an Tnper+ 
t#nent, you ſhall» be neuer the wiſer. But of all 
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the numberleſs Tribe of be mente, 1 dont yr 
know if any are more intolerable than they who, _ 

| like the Greeks,” withort ty Regerg w Place & his Ch 
4 aus 114 23110 4 22487 YO! 70 in. hes 91 * Perſons, of thef 
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* Drportinet# The Origina inal is Mehra“ I won't profoile that al 
the wt Words thar are p Bp i this Diſcourſe will anfuct 
8 happily in our Language as this happens to do. 
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W =” N HA r. — 7 _ . - Y 
GAYS gad # Why, cut, ' even the 
Greeks, who he Lb States, were emi- 


nent and cat, as ire, and we. all defire to 
de in this 5 0 Se e ben bk Newer 


Fee in dur Pays * ſtun our Ears. 
But yet when they were at Leiſure they did not at 
aldecline Converſatlons and Diſputes of this kind: 


e e e OE: lh Here we ſee 
a Portico itſelf” under which we walk; here is 
the Place of Excerciſe; here are numbers of 
retiring Places: All he in ſome Meaſure &- 


10's 2.05 date of Larlius, Nagl 
in u Eſleem at Rome. When the Nam began to ſtudy it, a 
e very empey Fellows, 2 ip order to teach it; but being 


s 2 Follows, of fm in their own 
Patidnage of the 
pri Men of Rome, | — — Contempt. Tbeſe are the 
s our Author 

o Regard to 
bave 


ks of here. Strabæus. 
— The Reader, no doubt, by this 


1 

Time, begins to of the Character of a great Man, 
a fine Cieps, ye may believe, draws 
Cha after I 2.88 the remaining Part 

It is DIES fe. ain ts cairn Meck wel what 
mark'd 


ITAL Man as Cicero, 4 of pri 
ar his fir ſexting out 1 Li w 
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the Character of an Impertinent, and how 
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uin ide the Azddernieb \anil Schools of the 
»Grid&s."': Or can this be thought an unſeaſonable 
Mime, win we have ſo mich Leiſure; 2 Cir- 
reumſtamet dat ſeldom happens, and now falls ou 


Se Cram tly O can we be reckon'd Meg 
— as dre averſe to this Method 

of Diſputation, ſince all of us think: that theſe 
—— f Life'oÞ:Life.-: Says Crafty, 
I conſtrue theſe Things in a quite different Senſe: 


For, firſt, I think this Place of Exerciſe, theſe 
"Yeats, "theſe Porticos, were introduc'd by the 


Greeks themſelves, 42 hr Diverſion and 
Amuſement, os. pute; becauſe Ad- 


D Year before . 
began to and even at 
Time, r d by Phi- 
boſophers, yet their Scholars much better 
5 — to Whizin ofthe” Quoit, than the 
= of ele, dere ee r 
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out the Eloquence; far ſo 

ol} wy e an ing . e Ke ' underſtands * 

Wonds oy Bales offe cu, gar Vitdtts i vun, fort: Bil Studiie git 

baffroft » a fame man Plan. in lis 4. Repub. Lib, 1. 

Thel f 17 7 a the Comp RD of the old Men, who bad loft 

all the of Vouth; FT alen, aid they, wwe 4d y 
0! fe but now, nye de."t fo much as lhue, | ad Re Bod pf Plow 


cero hath thus imitated 12 E . een, fo 
1 5 ln Vitabr purabunt. 
Thy en 5 Quols.}, Lat 52 . eee 


* w 2 pad f 
Wi i WG 0 ud NE Wer _ Tobezve here, 
chat the Academie of — Ancients have bd upon one Plan, 
| . Gixided into different Apartments, , for the ſeveral Exerciſes 
* qo emſclyes with Oil, before 8 85 went to any bodty 
- 'Exercile, 
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it ſounds leave the Philoſopher to go to 
— — — — the —— in — Middle 
of a Diſpute upon the moſt important and weighty 
babe oy their own Confeſſion, they 


lighteſt Pleaſure to the higheſt 
Fs As to the Leiſure you have mention'd I 
with , but the Product of Leiſure dught 


CHEF YET: 
HAVE often heard my Father-in-law fay, 


J that his Father-in-aw-Leakus went 
into the Country with Scipio, where they us'd in 


a wonderful Manner to renew their v when 
they had flown from Town, as it were from a 
Cage, into the Country, I would be very tender 
of what I faid concerning ſo great Men, but Scæ- 
dola us d ta tell me, that they frequently gather'd 
Shells and Perewinkles at Gaeta and Laurentium, 
and ſtoop'd+ to all manner of Relaxation and Di- 
Arion of the Mind. For thie Matter is in the 
ame Manner as When we ce: Fow¾ls form and 
duild their Neſts for the'Uſes of Protreation, and 
their own. Conveniency, and after they had ac- 
_ compliſhed ſorme Part of their Labour, in order to 

alleviate © the Töil, flutter about, when 1 on 
Work is over, with Frerdom und Gaiety: Thus 
bur Spirits, tittd with the Buflineſs of the Forum 
and the, City, when freed from Anxiety 
Toll exult and want to be at "large, . 


and 


* 
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fore what I urg'd in the Cauſe of Curius, Agai 
Scævola, was quite according jo Sen 


| Y Ser 
Why, fays I, Scævola, if no Will is valid but 


what you draw up, we muſt afl chm to yo 


with our Papers 8 you ſhall be the ſale Scribe: 
What then, continued I, when will you do the 
public Buſineſa ? When your Friends? When your 
oumn? In ſhort, when will yau give over doing 
any Buſineſs? I went then u little farther, The 
to me not to be free. I am ſtill, Catulus, of this 
Sentiment, and as I am come hither I pleaſe my- 
ſelf with the Thoughts of enjoying this ſame State 
of Inactivity and Indolence. As to your thiad 
Poſition, you thought there can be 6 
Comfort in Life without thaſe Studies, this is 
ſo far from encouraging, tliat it deters me from 
diſputing, For as C. Lurilius, a Man of Leam- 
ing and great Politeneſs us d to ſay, that he did 
not wiſh his Writings were read either by the 
moſt learned or the moſt. Yliterate Part of Man- 
kind, becauſe the one Purt underſtood nothing 3 
the other perhaps too much. For this Reaſon 
ſaid, Pt RSTIUs is nt d Reader for me, but LA. 
Lius Demus ig, becauſe we know that the 
firſt was a Man of the ing almoſt 


in his Age in this Country, andi the other was 4 
worthy Man, by no means illiterate, but nothing 
to Penſius. Thus f Iam to hold à Difputation 
upon our Profeſſion, I ſhould not chuſe to have 
Clowns, but far leſs vou for my Hearers. For! 
ſhould chuſe to have my Diſcourſe not underſtood, 
rather than found Fault with, 


CHAP, 
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I have tucceeded 


alcady- in coming hither, 


I, We Gees, will — — ſuffer 99 to 


pen his — will J my own till you 
2 


Catubur? 


— — will 
anſwer for us both, ſaid Judius, and upon theſe 


Terms too, that tho you don't open your Mouth | 


you ſhall I aſſure you detain me. My Doubt, 
interrupts Catulus with a Stnile, is refobv'd; be⸗ 
cauſe I have order d nothing at home, and tho 
very Ferſon at whoſe Houſe I was to have been, 
r i 3 readily pto- 
wd. — Fora” pug 
— em 5 — attend, faid he, to a 
Man from the Nrofeſſors Chair, who is deeply 
read in Greek Learning. And I ſpeak with the 
more Aſſurance, becauſe Gatulus is my Hearer ; 
to whom not only | the 


hett yon 1 i {| of 


* Attend, attend, ſaid he.] With what join Hamour and Vi- 
jadty does. Hmanius here rally the Formality of the Greek Profeſſors, 
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of Diction. — — 
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whole Weg fe an Omtor conſiſts — Kobe 
ledge; but Opinion. For when we are; in 2 
Sn wo fork whit e; don't know, 


and we ſpeak” what 
Therefore they haye t, Sentiments, and 
: fame Thing; 


form different | Ju 
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heren Tut is umiſormm And umerping. 
—— to treat of a Thing that is fu 
; which-very — 
. — and catches always 
atthe Opinions; ſornotimes at the Miſates of Man- 
kind; if after ſuch a Declaration vou think you 
don t pay too dear ſor your Amme 1 1 
„on | (Oe, 23% 3 118. N 
eine WO. — 1 cho 


bat ein n 
en 44 * en Ab. VII. nnn 
TAY, Gays Grruhu we for our Parts are 
IN: fond of hearing you, and the 
. to ſet out with any 
your Preamble you have not 
n you think” ith a more glorious Truth. 
than with a certain Dignity. Therefore, : 
ceeds Auronius, ee pin; get That 
tat the Art is in iv e fame 


ud ſie Wt Francs Adkdreds f 2 
Expericnee, chere ic no Doubt that if u Nan fall 


e een why forme ſucceed' beter thin tha 
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others in Speakirig, he may find this out. There: 
fore whoever this Method thro' every 
Species of Eloquence will find it, if not abſo- 
lutefy an Art, ſomewhat very line dne. And [ 
with that it were in my Power to the Man- 
ner in which theſe may be diſtinguiſh'd in 25 
— 
— — Nut that is no- 

to me: ——ͤ— Ian 
fully convinc'd of, 
than a compleat Orator, tho 
be not an Art. For, not to mention the Advan- 
tages of it, which in every free State 
have ſuch deciſive Influence, ſo great of itſelf i; 
the Pleaſure derived from the Practice of this Pro 
 feflion, that nothing can be 'conceiv'd more . 
grecable to the Ears and Underſtandings of Man- 
kind. What Muſic is more than the 
Delivery of a regular Diſcourſe? What Num- 
— — — 
turn'd Period? What Actor in mimicking can 


give: greater Pleaſure than an Orator does in de- 


fending Truth? What is more delicate thun 
ſmart, quick Sentitnent? What more manid- 
kan than a Subject embelliſhed: by en 

on? What more ati 

crowded with of every Kind 
fe rented — 
vince of an Otator, I mean ſhoſe * 
uche to ſpeak gracefully and pro per? 
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NS tothis Character, he is in the higheſt Af- 1 
fin 0 give his Opinion with Dignity | 
and likewiſe his is the Power of roufing a 1 
22 or checking an outrageous People. By | 


chaſtis d, and their Innocence ſecur d. Who is | 
more warm in exhorting to Virtue?: Who more | 
; 


vchement in reclaiming from Vice? Who more 

ſevere in laſhing the Profligate? Who more 

— ing the Virtuous? Who 
more capable to the Paſſions? Who 1 

more ſucceſsful in ſootlung the Sotrowful? But 1 

as to Hiſtory, that Evidence of Time, that Light ö 

of Truth, that Soul of Memory, that Directreſs | 

of Life, that Meſſenger of Antiquity, by what | 

Means can it live to Immortality, but by the 

Voice of the Orator? For if there is any other 

Art that profeſſes the Arrangement of Words; if ö 

any one except an Orator can be faid to plan a | 

Diſcourſe, to vary it, to mark it with certain | 

Diſtinctions of Words and Sentiments, or if any 

other Method of arguing; of expreſſing, deſcrib- 

ing, or arranging, is to be communicated but by 

this Art, I ſhall confeſs that what this Art proteſ- 

ſes is either foreign to it, or it is in common with 

ſome other Art. But if this Method and Learn- 

ing is iar to Eloquence, it is not the leſs fo, 

becauſe the Profeſſors of other Arts have been 

eloquent. Becauſe, as Craſſus obſerv d Veſter- 


day, an Orator can ſpeak. extremely well upon 
* other 


from its peculiar (hg which 
from want it pooch Ul thing can be more 
certain than this, that the Exerciſe of all Arts is 
independent of but the Merit of an 
Orator depends on it. Thus if others are clo 
quent they receive ſome Aſſiſtance from other 
Arts, but never can the Orator, who is not arm'd 
with domeſtic Powers, borrow Eloquence from 
any other-Profefſion, 2 


* — — 


CHAP. x. 
AVS Catulus, altho', Antonius, the Flov 
of your Diſcourſe ought not to be interrupt- 
D n me] 


for I can't help crying out, as the Fellow does in 
* the Trinummur; fo delicacy do you — 


71, Trinumimus.] This ia Cymedy of Plauthy, for an Er 
Phanation of this Paſſage, ſee AR 3. Scene 2. 
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borrows from tlus: It i not Wy 7 — ede 
Property. Craſſus; '4 Ni made you | 
quite Wig a7 Lui yon into Nan for, as 
Cerifus frys, Yeſterday you deſcrib'd a Journey- 
man kir'd for a Job it the Character of an Orator, 
1 Fellow void of good Breeding and Humanity. 
Indeed, replies Antonius, Yefterday I took in my 
Head, that if I could but confute you, I'might 
be able to wheedle your Scholars from you ; but 
now that Catulus and Cæſar are preſent, I don't 
think that my Buſineſs is ſo much to fight with 
you, as to fpeak my own Sentiments upon this 
bj. As the on therefore whom we 
peak of is to be plac'd in the Forum, and under 
ie Eye of his Fellow Citizens; we are now to 
enquire what Buſineſs we are to allott to him, 
and what are the Duties we require him to full. 
For Craſſus Yeſterday, before you, Catulus, and 
Ce/ar came, laid down in a few Words the ſame 
Maxims as to the Diftribution of the Art, che 
ine Greets generally do; but indeed he declar d 
"gt his gyn Sertiments, but their Doctrines; 
that there are two Queſtions' upon "which Elo- 
quence turns, the one mfinite, the other deter- 
—. He ſeem'd to me to define. tHE infinite as 
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deſirable? Are Honours to be, ſought after ? But 
the determin'd Queſtion is where your Subject 

upon particular Perſons : A poſitive, aſſerted Fact; 
ſuch as thoſe that are canvaſs d in the Forum, in 
the Cauſes and Differences among private Citizens, 
To me thoſe appear to conſiſt — — in pleading at 
the Bar, or debating in an Aſſembly. For as to 1 
third Species which was mention di by Craſſus, and 
as I have heard, is added by Ariſtotle mel 
who threw the greateſt Light upon. this Subject, 
* tho” it may be convenient, yet it is not quite ſo 
neceſſary. How ! interrupts Craſſus ; do you 
mean Panegyrick ? for I perceive that that wa 
the turd "= mention K | 
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OU are in the right, ſaid Antonius, and] 

am ſenſible it is a Species that gave great 

light both to me and every body preſent, 
when you declaim'd in Praiſe of + your Mother 
Popilia, who I think was the firſt Lady that c. 


ceiv'd 


* Thy it may Be convenient.] The Latin has it, etiam f Opu: fi 
Cicero in other * es takes Opus efſe in this Senſe. Vid. Ep. 3d 
Fam. L. 1. Ep. gem curiatam confuli Opus Es neceſſe 114 
efſe ; and Ep. — = L. 4. Ep. 6. $i loguor de Republica guod pn. 
tet, inſanus ; fi quod Opus eſt, Ser uu PFs lan 

Hur Mither Popilia] If Popilia was the firſt of the Roman L. 
dies who was publickly prais d, Pltgreh, in the Life c Canillo, 
was miſtaken, Who is faid, long before Popilia, to hive made 
Funeral Oration in Praiſe of the Ronan Matrons, 8 bad 
brought their ments to rm a Vow olfþ unleis 
| hors For! ſo 10e 2 ages celebrat 72 er that Dare 

the Senate; which is nr none. Rhodlginus is of the ſame 
Opigion with Plutarch. 
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ceiv'd this Honour in our State; but all that we 


deliver are not reduceable to Rules and Art; for 


you can embelliſh Panegyrick by the very Prin- 


ciples from which all the Rules of Eloquence are 


\ 


borrow'd ; nor can you ever be at a Loſs for thoſe 


Maxims, which, tho' nobody teaches them, every 


body knows ; I mean the laudable Qualifications 


of a Man; for we may lay our Foundation upon 
thoſe valities which' Craſſus premis'd in that O- 
ration, which when he was Cenſor, he pronounc'd 
ayainſt his Collegue ; That he could patiently en- 
dure to be out- done in Circumſtances that are the 
Gift of Fortune ; but in thoſe Attainments that de- 
fend upon a Man himſelf, he could not endure a 
Superior ; Meaning, that the Man who declauns 
in Praiſe of — is to diſplay all the Circum- 
ſtances that are the Gift of Fortune; ſuch as 
Birth, Money, Relations, Friends, Intereſt, Health, 
Beauty, Strength, Wit, and other Pro rties, which 
are either perſo nal or docklental. It the Subjekt 
E d ſuch Properties, you are = ſhew that 
e made the right Uſe of them; if he did not, 


that he bore that Want like a wiſt Man ; if ke N 


loſt them, that he loſt them without loſing him- 
lf. You are next to ſhew every wiſe, every 
generous, every brave, every juſt, every great, 


every pious, every grateful, and every good-na- 


tur'd Thing that the Perſon whom you praiſe, 


ever either did, or was concern'd in. Any Man 
who wants to praiſe another will eaſily rceive 
theſe, and ſuch lilee Circumſtances. Whoever 
wants to villify will take Notice of the oppoſite 


Cluracters. Why therefore, aid Catulus, ſhould 
L 2 


you- 


N 

f 

1 
1 
| | 
f 


Circumſtance for the Memory of Men, when they happen in t 


very great Friend to the Agrarian Law, and uſed ſometimes to 


* Apology for Ciceros own Conduct, w 
- Qratious the Mention of his on Political Charactor. 
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you heſitate to conſtitute this third Species, he. 
caulſe it is in the Nature of Things? If it is more 
plain, ſure it ought not for that Reaſon to he 
excluded out of the Number; becauſe, replies 
the other, I am unwilling to treat every trifling 
Matter that falls to the Province of an Orator in 
ſuch a Manner as that nothing can be ſpoke t» 
without peculiar Maxims. For we muſt fome- 
times give in Evidence, and that too ought to be 
very cautiouſly manag'd ; as J was oblig'd to do 
avainſt * Sextus Titius, a ſeditious, turbulent 
Citizen, In giving this Evidence + I laid open 
the whole Conduct of my Conſulate, by which, 
for the Intereſt of my Country, I oppos'd him 
when he was Tribune of the People; and I lid 
open all that I thought he did to the Prejudice of 
his Country; long was I detain'd, much did! 
hear, much did I anſwer. Are you then of Op- 
nion, when you are laying down Maxims of Elo- 
quence, that Precepts of Art are to be laid down 
upon the Method of giving Evidence ? No fure, 
ſays Catulus, that can never be neceffary. 


CHAP 


* Sextus Titius, a /editious, turbulent Citizen.] It is an unkerry 
Lifetime to be diſagreeable to Men of great Parts, who are theo") 
Hiftorjans to record their Actions. In ſuch a Cafe we cannot a 
pet that they will be tranſmitted to Poſterity in thoſe Lights that 
are moſt favourable to their Characters; this Stur Tita, Was 3 


impertinent to the Senate on that Head. _—_ 
iy 1 laid open the whole Conduct of —— * — — 
never fails to 210g | 
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"CHAP. XII. 


UT if, as it often happens, the greateſt 
D Men's Inſtructions are to be explain'd in 
Senate, either from a General or to a General, 
or toa King or a People from the Senate, becauſe 
we muſt uſe a more correct Stile in Speaking on 
theſe Sorts of Subjects, is it therefore to be look'd 
upon as a Species of Pleading, or to be furniſh'd 
with peculiar Precepts ? No, by no Means, replies 
Catulus ; for a well-{poken Man can never be at a 
Lok- for Expreſſion upon theſe Subjects drawn 
from other Circumſtances and Cauſes. At the 
fame time the Subjects that are often to be 
handled eloquently, I mean thoſe Things that I 
allotted to the Province of an Orator, when I 
was praiſing Eloquence a little while ago, have 
neither any Place in the Diviſion of Parts, nor 
any certain Syſtem of Precepts ; yet they are to 
be handled as eloquently as the Merits of the 
Cauſe themſelves; ſuch as reprimanding, ad- 
viſing, comforting ; where every — IG de- 
mands the principal Embelliſhments of Eloquence; 


but the Method of ſucceeding here is not to be 


acquir'd in the Precepts of the Art. I am, ſays 
Catulus, directly of your Opinion. Then give 
me leave to aſk you, ſays Antonius, what kind of 
an Orator, and what Talents in Speaking it doth 
require in writing a Hiſtory, To write, replies 
Catulus, in the Manner of the Greeks, would re- 
quire the higheſt ; but to write as a Roman there 
| no need to be eloquent; all that is requir d is 

2 = 1 . 12. 6 not 
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not to be a Liar. Softly, ſays Antonius, not ſo 
bad as that neither; the Greeks themſelves at ff 
wrote in the ſame Manner with our Cato, Pifer, 
and Piſo. For Hiſtory then was nothing but”: 
Collection of Annals, in order to tranſmit the 
Facts to the Knowledge of the Publick. The 
High Prieſt wrote down all the Tranſactions of 


| each Year, from the Foundation of the Roman 


State to the Time of the High Prieſt Publius 
Mucius; this he fairly engroſs d, and ſet up 
the Record at his own Houſe, that the Pcople 
might conſult it for their Information; and thete 
at this Time are call'd the great Annals. A great 
many follow d this Way of W riting, and without 
any Embelliſhments, left behind them the Re- 
cords of Times, of Men, Places, and Actions. 
Thus our Cata, and Peder, and Piſo, were quit 
ſuch Writers as Pherecydes, - Hellanicus, Acuk- 
las, and a great many more, were amongſt the 
Greeks; who neither knew the Methods by which 
a Stile was embelliſh'd, for it is but lately ſince 
they were imported into this Country, and, 
provided what they wrote was intelligible, they 
thought Brevity the principal Ornament of Stile. 
Antipater, that excellent Perſon that Friend of 
Craſſus, aroſe to a ſomewhat higher Pitch, and 
gave a more majeſtick Expreſſion to Hiſtory; 
other Writers were not Embelliſhers, but Rc- 
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CHAT: 

HAT you fay, anſwer'd Catulus, is true; 
| yet Antipater himſelf did not mark his 
Hiſtory by any Play of Colours; nor did he po- 
liſh what he wrote by a happy Diſpoſition of 
Periods, nor a ſmooth, even Stile: But as he 
was neither learned, nor had any great Turn for 
Eloquence, he finiſh' d it at well as he could; yet 
ſtill, as you ſay, he was ſuperior to thoſe who 
went before him. It is no Wonder, replies 
Antomus, if Hiſtory: makes no Figure in our 
Language; for none of our Countrymen ſtudy 
Eloquence with any other View than to excel in 
Pleadings, and at the Forum; but the moſt elo- 
quent among the Greeks, who retir'd from 
public Pleadings, their other noble Stu- 
dies, apply'd themſelves principally to the wri- 
ting Hiſtory. For tho' we don't find that * He- 
rodetus, the firſt Embelliſher of their Hiſtory, 
was ever converſant in Pleadings; yet ſo great is 
his Eloquence, that ſo far as I underſtand of 
Greek Writings, he gives me great Pleaſure. At- 
ter him, in my Opinion, Thucydides is preferable 
to them all in the Beauty of Stile; ſo quick is he 
in the Relation of his Facts, that he has almoſt as 


many fine Sentiments as ns; at the ſame 
time there is ſuch a Propriety, ſuch a Conciſeneſs 
L 4 in 


* Herodotus, &c.] I ſhall make no other Remark upon the 
Character that is here given of the Greek Hiſtorians, than to obſerve 
that they are drawn with ſo much Juſtice and Taſte, as to remain 
their andiſputed Character to this Day. 


1 
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in his Stile; that you are at a Laſs to ſay, whe 
ther che —ů — by his Expreſſion, 
or his Expteſſio his Sentiments. Yet we 
don't find, cho”, be. .adted in a public Station, 
that. he ever ploaded in their Courts; and we are 
told, that he campos d his Works when he waz 
remov'd from the Government; and, which 


vas the Fate of almoſt every + worthy Man at 


Athens, driven into Baniſhment. | Philiftus of 


ſucceeded him; who living in the 
. — us . the Tyan, fax 


his Leiſure in _ and, in my 
nion, pr wm 1 "the Model of hi 
Stile. — and Epborns, two 


Men of —— bredꝭ in what we may call 
the nobleſt Work-houſe of | 
Perſuaſion of their Maſter Jbcrates 


pearl] fron the School of Philoſophy; the fi 
— Diſciple of Sacrates, the other of Ariſtotl; 
and. both were Hiſtorians; the laſt almoſt in 
the Manner of a Rhetorician, but ; Xenopbon al 


fum'd a gentler Stile, and as he has not the Ra- 


pidity yg an Oratos he: may appear perhaps les 
vehement; but in my Opinion he is — deal 
wer. . ner lo d ner than a 
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but, ſo Gras J dan judge, — — 
molt learred, the furniſh'd win 

neſs of Materials, 2 — ; 
and by no means-unſkilful in of 
Stile, This . Hiſtorian had great Talents as a 
Speaker, but without any Pradtice in * Buſineſs. 
hen Antonine hack Emi; What do you think; 
Catulus? ſays Ceſar, who will Gy now that 4. 
tem us does not underſtand Greek ?' How: 

of their Hiſtorians has he nam'd, with what 
Senſe, with what | 
them? Why, replies Curulus, while Iam wons 
dering at that, I can no longer wonder at what 
gave me much greater Surprize before; that a 
Man who is ignorant of this Knowledge ſhould 
have ſuch a Power of Eloquence. 
Believe me, Carulus, ſaid Antonius, that in my 
leiſure Hou 'whanbLiue'd do read theſe, and 
ſome other Writings, I am not then hunting for 
any Improvement to my Eloquence, but for my 
Anke bent What is the itter then? I will 
make this lain Confeſſion; that when I walk in 
the Sun, tho' I may have a different Motive - 
walking, yet it is natural for me to grow 

Thus, hen I read thoſe — Rive oh 
at Miſenum, for I have no Leiſure at Rome, I can 
perceive' my own' Stile receive a Glow from their 
Charms. But left you ſhould think I am deeper 
rad chan I am, know this, I only underſtand 
thoſe Grert Writings which the Authors wrote 

with a View to have them underſtood, 
But if at any time drawn in by a ſpecious Title 
Page, profeſſing to treat of known agd famous 
Subjects, 


— — 


has he characteris d 
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— rye ſuch as Virtue, Juſtice, Pleaſure, Hg. 
neſty, I happen to dip into your Philosoph. 
cal Writings, EI dei underſtand a Word of 
them; they are ſo hamper'd with narrow, cloſe 
Diſputations. As to the Poets, who ſpeak a 
it were in another kind of Language, theſe J 
never meddle with. I amuſe myſelf, as I have 
Aid, with the Writers who have - tranſmitted to 
us their own Actions in their Speeches, and 
whoſe Stile is ſuch, that it appears they want to 
be underſtood by thoſe whowe like me none of 
mme 1 


* _— —— 
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ON? T you perceive how! far Hiſtory b 

— — I am uncer- 
— — it is not his Chief, from the Force 
and the Diverſity of Diction; yet I don't find 
that this has ever been diſtinctly treated of in the 
Precepts of Rheioricians ; becauſe they are the 
immediate Objects of our Senſes: For, is there 
a Man ignorant that the principal Rule of Hi 
—— ſhall not ' dare to ad- 
vance a Faljity ; the next, that there is no Truth 
but what 4 fall dare to tell; That in Writing, 
he ſhall be free of all Prepoſſeſſion; of all Pique! 
cheſe, I ſay, are Fundamentals known to al 
Mankind; but the 8 itſelf conſiſt 
of Facts and Expreſſions. Matters of Facts re- 
quire a Regard to Chronology and Geography; 
ann 2 Ikewiſe. in great and — Events, 


we 
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we firſt expect to hear of the Motive; ſecondly, 
of the Execution; and, laſtly, of the Event. The 
Hiſtorian is requir d to give his o Opinion, as 
to the Motives; with Regard to the Execution, 
he is to declare what was done and ſaid, and in 
what Manner; and when he comes to treat of 
the Event, all the co - operating Circuinſtances, 
whether proceeding from Chance, from Wiſ- 
dom, or from Rathnefs, are to be laid open; 
and not only the Actions, but even the Lives, 
and the perſonal Character of every Man, whoſe 
Fame or Reputation is high, ought to be record- 
ed: But the Diſpoſition of the Stile, and the 
Manner of Relation, muſt proceed with a Dif- 
ſuſeneſs and an Evenneſs, with a certain gentle 
Flow, devoid of che Barriſters Roughneſs, and 
without the Points, ſo frequent in -Forghſign 
dentiments. | Don't you ſee, that there ate 2 
Maxims hid down in the Treatiſes upon Rheto- 
rick, with regard to theſe numerous and im- 
portant Points; many other Beauties of an Orator 
are buried in the ſame Oblivion, ſuch as Exhortati- 
ons, Conſolations, Precepts, Advices ; all which 
require to be handled with the greateſt Elo- 
quence, but are denied a Place in thoſe Arts that 
are generally taught. But as moſt People, ac- 
cording to Craſſus, have allotted two kinds of 
Hoquence to an Orator, this opens to us a vaſt 
and boundleſs. Field of Diſquiſition. He re- 
mark' d, that the firſt kind was | where a Cauſe 
was ſtated and defined, fuch' as thoſe: which come 
before, our Courts of Juſtice, or are Matters of 
Debate in the Senate, He was not ing any 

y's 
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Body's addin g Panegyrick to this kind. The other 


kind, is le almoſt all Writers mention, but 
None explain; where the Subject is unbounded by 
Time or Perſons. When Writers treat of thi 
to me, it appears, that they neither underſtand its 
Nature or = : For, if it is the Buſine 
of an Orator to be able to every inde- 
| —— that ſhall be — — 
woes; — on Sun, the Form 
of i ; nay, when he has undertaken thi 
Task, he muſt not even refaſe to treat of ma- 
thematical and muſical Matters : In ſhort, a Man 
who makes it his Profeſſion to , not only 
in thoſe Diſputes which are d by Times 
and Perſons, as all that comes before the Forum 
are, but upon all Subjects, which in their own 
Nature are undetermin'd, will find that there is 
No Subject exempted from his Diſcuſſion. 


— 
9 ** . 


CHAP. XVI, 
Vr if we ſhall take it in our Heads to 
allott to the Profeſſion of an Orator, the 
le, the free, and the unbounded Part of Di- 
tation, ſuch as, that Good or Evil, upon 
— is deſirable, and — ought to be avoided, 
upon what is honeſt or dil, 1, profitable ot 
— upon Valour, Juſtice, Continence, 
Prudence, Ma ,\ Piety and Friendſnip: 
| Honour, Duty, and other” Virees; together with 
«their Vices t If, I fay; we think an On- 
„ ſpeak:to all theſe, and at the. — 
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ume to Affairs of Government, of Command, 
of the Camps, of the Civil Polity, of the Man- 

of Mankind, let us embark upon this like- 


| - may 
certain moderate Limits. Indeed, my Opinion 
is, that every Thing falls within the Profeſſion of 
an Orator, that belong to the Advantage of his 
Countrymen, the Manners of Mankind, what- 
ever regards the Habits of Life, the Conduct of 
Governments, Civil Society, Love of the Pub- 
lick, Nature, Morals, At kaſt, tho” he is not 
oblig d to anfwer diſtinctly, like a Philoſopher, 
on theſe Subjects, yet he ſurely ought to know 
how to interweave them dextrouſly in his Plead- 
ing; he ought to ſpeak on theſe Subjects in the 
fame manner as they deliver'd themſelves who 
founded Laws, Statutes, and States, with Simpli- 
city, with Perſpicuity, without any Tract of 
Diſputation, without any dry Jangling. That 
you may not here be in the leaſt ſurpriz d at m 

laying down no Precepts upon ſo many, and ſuc 

important Subjects, my Maxims are as follows : 
As in other Arts, after the moſt difficult Rules in 
each are hid downy the reſt, which are ęitlir 
obvious or ſimilar, are thought unneceſſary to be 
5d for Inſtance, in Painting, a Painter, 
ho has once compleatly learn'd to draw the 
Likeneſs of a Man, can paint him of any Shape 
or Age, without being taught ; and whoever can 
paint a Lion, or a Bull, can never be at a Las 
to draw a great Number of other Creatures; and, 
L pofitively ay, there is no Art in which Rules 
Wn be laid down for all its Effects; —— 
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has enter d into the Nature of certain” directing 
Principles, can never be under any Difficulty of 
compaſſing the reſt. By a Parity of Reaſoning 
therefore, I am of Opinion, that whoever, ei- 
ther in the Theory, or in the Practice of Elo- 
quence; is Maſter of fo much as to have 
an arbitrary, controuling Power over the Pallions 
of thoſe who in a judicial Capacity hear him ſpeak 
upon Matters of Government, upon his own pri- 
vate Concerns; for, or againſt à Party; that 
ſuch a Perſon I fay is no more to be in Pain with 
regard to all the other Kinds of Speaking, than 
the famous Polycetus, when he was making his 
Hercules, could be at a Loſs how to expreſs the 
Lion's Hide, or the Hydra, without having had 
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AVS Catulus, Antonius, you ſeem very 
perſpicuouſly to have laid down What a Man 
o deſigns to be an Orator ſhould learn, and 

what Improvement he can derive, without parti- 
cular Application to every diſtinct Branch, even 
from thoſe Principles which he is Maſter of. 
For you have reduced him entirely to two Kinds 
of Cauſes; the others, that are without Num- 

ber, you have referr'd to beattain'd by Study and 
Sirnilarity. But take Care that in theſe two 
Kinds you have not a Hydra and a Hide, and 
leave the! Hercules and other great dubects among 
thoſe that yo omit. For it appears as difſicut 
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to ſpeak, upon the general Properties of Things, 
28 upon parti Cauſes; and much more ſo to 
treat of the Nature of Gods, than the Altercations | 
of Mortals. By no means, my Friend, replies 
Antonius, and I will tell you why, not fo much 
from Learning, as from a much better Autho- 
rity, Experience. To ſpeak upon all other Sub- 
jects, take my Word, is but Boys Play, to one who 
is no Dunce, who does not want Experience, nor | 
m ordinary Knowledge of common Learning and 1 
Good-breeding. In Altercations at the Bar there {1 
is a very difficult Part to act, I don't know if it 
is not by far the moſt difficult Exerciſe of the ra- 
tional Faculties. In this Exerciſe the Power of 
an Orator is commonly, by the ill-judging, eſti- 
mated from the Event, and from the Succeſs; 
where an arm'd Adverſary preſents, whom 
are both to attack and repel ; where, very often, 
the Perſon who is to decide the Affair, either is a 
Stranger, or with you; perhaps a Friend 
to your Antagonifl, and a Foe to you; when at 
the ſame time he is to be inform'd, or unde- ; 
cely'd ; check d, or impell'd; and, by all the 
Methods that good can ſuggeſt, acommo- 
dated to the Occaſion; by all the Power of Elo- 
quence inclin'd to the Cauſe you are to eſpouſe. 
When Kindneſs. is often to be turn'd into Ran- 
cour, and Rancour into Kindneſs : The Orator, as 
if he were directing an Engine, is to apply it 
lometimes; to Severity, ſometimes to ; 
lometimes| to damp, and ſometimes to delight. 
He is to make. the moſt of the Weight of all his 
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r oe yeh a6 the Su ful 
o ” Energy, U of Life, full of * 
Emotion, full of Nature. In fach rciſes, if 
one. ſhall attain 10 that Perfection, 2s like a 
Phidias in Seulprace, to be able to-finiſh the St 
tue of Minerva; believe me, fach an Artiſt can 
never be under any Difficulty of - executing the 
nh 
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HE more marvellees you have world vp 
theſe Beauties, ſays Catulus; the greater is 
iy Paſſion to know, by. what Precepts all thi 
Power can be attain'd ; I have no par- 
tial Views of my own in this; yet, drawn in by 
mere Curioſity, I beg to know-what Precepts you 
will eſtabliſh | this proceeds from'a moſt diſmte- 
reſted Principle in me, becauſe my Age neither 
requires any ſuch Information, and I always fol- 
Tow'd another Method of Spealeing; for 1 ncver 
wreſted by the Forte of Eloquence a Deciſion out 
of the Hand of the Judges, but rather receiv d it, 
after their Minds were turn d to all the Gentle- 
neſs of which they were ſuſceptible: Nor have! 
Occaſion for any Greeh Teacher, with his formal 
Tone, to pour forth 4 String of trite Rule, 
when at the ſame time the Fellow never for the 
Face of a Forum, or a Court of Juſtice; like 
What is told of Phyymiv the Peripatetic; when 
Hannibal, after being driven from Corthoxr, 
was come in his Exile to Antiocbus on e 
—4 all 
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and becauſe this Peripatetic was univerſally cele- 
brated, Hannibal was invited by the Townſmen 
to hear him, if he thought fit ; and having ex- 
d no U 8, as the Story goes, the 
ellow ſpoke for ſome Hours with all the Fluen- 
cy of the World upon the Duties of -a General, 
and the whole Syſtem of military Affairs. The 
reſt of the Audience; ho ſeem'd to be quite ra- 
viſh'd, aſk'd Hannibal what he thought of the 
Philoſopher. The Carthaginian upon this, who 
did not A ſpeak good Greek, tho he ſpoke 
id, that many old Dotards he had 
but hs bing Dotard than that ſame 
n And indeed he was 
in the right; for what could ſhew more of a Pe- 
dant, more of a Prater, than for a Greek, who 
had never faced" an Enemy, had never 'ſten a 
Camp, who, in ſhort, had never riſen to have 
the ſmalleſt Concern” in any public Office, to 
give Lectures upon Military Knowledge before 
Hannibal, who tadforſo many Years diluted the 
Empire of the World with the Romans? All 
thoſe Fellows who give Lectures upon the Art of 
82 in my Eyes ſeem to do the ſame, for 
teach others what they have never expe - 
rienc'd themſelves; they are perhaps the more 
excufable indeed, in that they do not attempt to 
inſtruct you, as he did Hannibal but Boys and 
<rplings. e 8 
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Bom indeell, ray Pied, thaw un i hs 
ave 


wrong; reply d Antonizs, becauſe I myſelf 
lighted upon a gre mary Permian 
Time. Shetm ine one of theſe Greeks, 
thinks that-any of our — 
Senſe Vet Ion they do notanuch diſturb me 
I can make —— 
rg var oe, — that I am na 
at 'd wich; or are ſo. ſhocking, 
hes Meme, that I the lefs regret my own 
Is i But I here diſmiſs them, tho not ſo 
rade as Hannibal id that Philoſopher for that 
Reaſon I am phgu d with them thi 
oftner; yet I eannot ——— ſo far 46 
J can judge, their ridicu- 
lous. For they divide the whole. of it n we 
Parts; into the chat ariſes upon the 
Cauſe, and that ariſing from the .'What 
they call a Cauſe is a Matter contain d in an 1. 
tercation, and Differenoe upon Facts; _ 
 Queſtion'is a Matter of nfinite-Dubiexy,: W 
"regard to the Cauſe they laydownÞrecepts: | Wi 
to the other Part there is an a ſtoniſhing 
ilence. They next conftitute; — 
— of ucnee jv. Inventing ut 


vrhat 
—— to fay, the Arrangement of wfnt Ju 


invented, the Embelliſhment of 

next, The getting irby Heart/and ſt of lernt 
the Action and the : Sure there iö 10. 
thing very obſcure in die Fos does not ono 
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def anger, unleſs he knows 


hat Or- 
2 bo in Not 


hey comman ws to bin 
fr — — — 


— vhat we ſay : In the next place 
the Foct ſo, that the Detail may be 
„oonſpicuous and eonciſe: In the next 
placecadivide, or to ſtaje the Cauſe, toſtrength- 
en our own: by Proofs and Probabi- 
lities j a then to oonute the Reaſoning of; our 


Adverſary. Then ſome here introduce the Con- 
| —— by way of Peroration.; and 
ö i 57 


, up. 
dla dont hind Banlt wih; — _ Goole 
idem in a-very pretty manner, tho perhaps not 
very well accommodated to a fiir. formation, 
which is the moſt eſſential Point to People who 
wait to be inſtructed in the Truth. As to the 
Murims which they ay down, with regard to 
Erordiumns and Narrations ; theſe, according to 
en nn the _ 

or it is mugchreafibri [for ume to render a 
froutible, in de Feger of a Nauen. than 
before he hears one Title of the Subſtance of 
enn nee eff to reader. bim 
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fig or indifferent Affairs Farm by 
Opinion that they can beceme {6 iti an Aﬀty of 


think ocherwiſe, let them be be card u. d Po 
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tractable, When I inform him of, 4 
Matter, chan when 1 only protiſe Him on 
tration. But with regard to bis being attentive, 
chat is effected) not by our firſt Declaration, but 
by creating frequent Emotions in the Minds cf 
the Judges throughout the whole of the Pleading, 
It is no, that S come to che Detail, which, s 
they ' riphihy rightly” recommend, - ſhould be plauſible 
conſpicuous, and conciſe. If they think that thi 
ws to be more peculiar to dl Narration tha 
# Whole of *2 Speech, they ſeem to be under 
great Miſtake. the. Cauſe hes in their 
thinking that this is'# kind of 4 Craft,” not unlike 
one of thoſe, that Craſſus Yeſterday ſaid might 
be made ont of the Law, where the prific 
pal Heads of the Subject a are firſt to be hid dow, 
In chüs you muſt" be faulty if any one Head k 
omitted; Then the Subdiviſtons of each of theſe 
Heads ; In which, if there is any thing either def- 
cient or ſuperfluous, it muſt be faulty. Nextthe 
Definitions of Words, and here nothing ſhould 
Have Place that expreſſes eithet 0 little or too 
much. 1 f tun - 20110999 
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no means of 
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"this great, this weighty Irn 
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e 
"neither, obſcure nor hard to 


you, I firſt know how far his Abt- 
iti 3 he, muſt have ſome Tincture of 
Leaming ; he muſt have heard a little; he muſt 


have read a little; he is not the worſe if he has 
even attended to thoſe Precepts, I will, try what 


| becomes him beſt, what Lengths he can go with 


regard to his Voice, whh his Ae his 
Breath, and his Tongue. If I ſhould underftand 
that he ma equal the moſt compleat Orators ; 
not only will I adviſe him to perſevere indefatiga- 
bly ; but, if I think him a of Honoury I 
will entreat it of him: ſuch a Luftre do I tfink 
a Man, in whom Elogaence and Virtue 1 


- communicates to a whale State. But if I hall 
_ that after he has done his beſt he can never 


eee then 


; | 
h 
if 
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is and Gocking 6 7 his Fs 1 is | 
adviſe o ſtop; or turs Views to oth 
Profefhon, F wg Ps ither the Perſon'who cin 4. 
rive at Excellence is by any mikans to de abend 
by. ions; nor is he who perform 
ſomewhat to be diſc 'd ; the firft' of which 
Characters ſeenis to ennie w hat of Divini: 
ty; the other, in that 1 
tence, nor finks to Wretchedneſs, is the Lat if 
Humanity: As to the third Character, which d 

that prot who, in ſpite of Reafoh me N 

hav cut a ines a0 fen N E He i 
who, as you, . Catuhis, obſerv'd of à certtlh 
Bayeer, has a domeſtic Herald, to farnmen' 60 
'as many Witneſſes as he cap bf his owh 
5 Let us eee diſcourſe of ſuch 2 Man 
as 140K our , Encoutagement and Aﬀiſtanct, ih 
Such a Manner, (becauſe we can communicate 
oching to bim that i is better) as that we muy tt 
in eaſt communicate to him what Practice ts 
taught to us; that by our Guidance he may 11. 


rive to that Point which we hays without 7 


Map, andina very pidling Cauſe ; his Voice, his 


Guidance reach'd, eng 
. — 
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N that we may begin with dir Fil 
here who is in Cothpany; The firſt Time 
heard Sulpicius, was when he was a very young 
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; therefore 1 would 

> Youth, that T can by away, 
the vegeta- 
"I jafinty forw 
I advis'd him to make 
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the State, could never compaſs the nervous 


how to chuſea pr 


firſt be extreamly-cantious in chufing his Patten; 
then when bn. un 
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To chis add the Pris of Imitation, — 
one becomes the Perſon whom he chuſes u 
4 Pattern; and i Reſemblance hits his true 


Character, not in — manner as I have knomn 


many Imitators, who have in their Imitations hit 
upon what was moſt eaſy, or thoſe 
A N 
<a then 19 . any Mon e Deg 
Way of ſtanding or walking. Nay - farther 
if there even — that is wretched, and 
* N into it as wretchedly, it is no great Diff- 
culty: Like that Fiſius, who, having loft hs 
Vatde and now y makes ſuch a 'frantic Figure in 


Eloquence of Caius Fmbria, but hits him vety 
well off in the Convulſions of his Lips, and the 
Drawling of his Words. But he neither knew 
oper Pattern, and he imitated 
only the Defects of that which be had choſen: 
But the Man who would ſueceed in this muſt 


— ſt ought to 


(guid Belen, e think is the 
every Age produces almoſt peculiar 
if Speaking 3 Erh rr 
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rators, who, 00 tell the Truth, — — 
few Writings by which we can form a Judgment, 
as from the Greeks, AIG 


the Manner and 8 21 to 
| Age. The 3 — 
fry ns —ů— 


are Pericles and Alcibrages, — agar wr 
tary Tbucydides; theſe were delicate, 
coneiſe, and fuller of Sentiments than — 
It could not be by Chance that they were all of 
the ame Character. unleſs all of them had pro- 

d the fame Pattern. Theſe were ſucceeded 
Gritias, Lyfias, Theramenes ; the r 
Lyfarare many, of Critias none; we have heard, 
and that is all, of Theramenes. All of them, even 
in that Age, retain'd: the: Flavour of Pericles, but 
chtir Stile was a little more diffus d. Then your 
-Joerates aroſe, from whoſe, School, as from the 
Tran Horſe, there iſſu d none but great Men; 
hut of thoſe ſome; choſe to di themſelves in 
the inn eee in the Array of Fe- 
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1 the -the Edberi, 
the Philiſti, — ne 
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dut in thtir Manner they reſemble both one ano- 
ther and their Maſter: And they who apply d to 
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who was id. to be Ne 
—— 2 the 
trius, in my was mod}, finiſh! 
of them all, and others like them ſtarted 5 
Had we a Mind to trace theſe Manners of 8 
ing down to the Age, we ſhould find tha 
at this Day all a imitates the famous Mengch: 
of Alahonda, and his Brother Hierocks, whom 1 
have heard : Thus there has bern ſtill ſome Mo- 
on by which 3 generally. endesrourd 
e a Progreſs i ing Similarity by Imitation, 
muſt chiefly y to laborious and frequent 
e, in Writing. Would au 
Friend Sulpicius here follow this Advice, his Nice 
tion would be much more compact. Whereas 
now, as Country People uſe to ſay of Graf, FF 
Richneſs of the Soil produces a Luxuriancy, which 
muſt ſerve as Food for the Pen. You are in the 
— Ayers, eh here, and I am Gs 
for your Advice; but. indeed, Ant 
— believe that you have..wrote a grea 
Don't Ifay, anſwers the other, 3 
Qualitics that I don't poſſeſt — But I am 
n, even not to ** 


l wretchedly, 2 while they ſeem w 
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$amchady may perhaps laugh at this Rule; for 
Lyn it does not progeed, ſo ſo much from —— 
tion as Neceſſity; and gives vou a Ds + ak 
ſom an able 3 48 of a Moni 
baſs not ion Idoot. {This is a Rule hay 
d in Schools; Io the Pleadings th 


Agreements, 

ng — og in a Word; 
the whale Life of thoſe who are concern d in 
Cauſe: muſt; be thoroughly canvaſsd. - It. is by 
e Points that we ſee moſt Cauſa 

eſpecially private ones, which are often-of 
the.math intricate, Nature. Therefore ſome who 
want that the World ſhould think. nen 
Buſineſs, by fluttering} all over the Fam n 
ſerming to paſs from Cauſe to Cauſe, ſſ 
that they know nothing of. But b 
duct 51 3 22 — ; cer of Ne 
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= En, 1700 eb id 
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Subje& that he doch net dg fend, mf muſt | ſpeak 
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Fat heh — 
muſt be deny d. any. Gas of Como ems 
_ ſuch a — as p\ that you as 


— ö you 
folutely fand upon the Negative. . Ver the 
chief Buſineſs of all judlicial 4s the 
Controverſyariſing from what 8 In dlibe- 
rative, _ what is to come, upon whit 
or paſt. Sametimes too the Point af 

— whether a Thing is or is not Fact 
— As ben, in my Hens 
ing, & Carbo, the Conſul, (defended the 'Cauie 
of L. Opimius before / the People, he did ot den 
one Cirourmſtunce relating to the Death af ( 
Nrucrbur; hut maintain d nn [and 
for che Good of the Public, to put-hirn to Death 
In like Manner as P. 26fropenus,»awhien the ſame 
Gzrbo, Tribune of the People, and in a 
De ee Ghanahen ſled him ab | 

che Death. of Gnu, Anſwer id, That be ſeni 
20 be aftly par to Death. Now every thing 8 
ade e. the 2 — being juſt, w 
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him, yet deny d that they amounted ton 
of Treaſon: And upon that one 
fion in the Apullian Law all that turn d. 
Some likewiſe in this Kind of leading enjoin, 
0 i — — _ 
be clearly and briefly m' d. But to me - thi 
us d to appear childiſh,” For it is quite a diffe- 
rent Thing, when the Definitions of Words are 
dubjects that to the Arts; as when it is 
Ad, What is an Art, a Law, a State? In this 
ve are inſtructed both by Reaſon and Know- 
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the-Diffetence lies with regard to the Que- of U 

ty of the Fact, frequently a Diſpute ariſes upon lies 
the Meaning of the Letter, and here the Diſpute Eng 
can only be wich regard to the Ambiguity of what Fad 
is expreſ'd; for when there is a Difference be- enti 
Thing begets a certain Ambiguity which can with 
novel be ing but by ſupplying what are Deb 
deficient : - When theſe are added, it is pleaded wh 
that the Meaning of the Act was plain; and if and 
any Ambiguity ariſes from ictory S KL 
fions, it is not then a new Kind of Pleading that whic 
is produc'd, but the Difficulties of ſuch a Cauſe as cord 
we have juſt now-mention'd are doubled. It is whe 
then never to be reſolv'd; or, if it is reſolv d, it eam 


muſt be in ſuch a Manner, as that by ſupplying, 4 
the Words omitted, the Senſe of the Letter of 
the Act may be render d compleat. Thus it hap- "ig 
pens, that only one kind of thoſe Cauſes in ML. 
which the D in the Ambiguity of the 
Letter, can exiſt, i n way fedlly | 
ambiguous. But there are manyKinds of Ambigu» 
gicians appear to me to be the beſt Judges __ on v 

WY ; *4 


ting; i when any Ambiguity ariſes upon the O- 
miſſion of a Ward or Words. they are 
in the wrong who make a Diſtinc tion in Kind 
betwixt- thoſe Cauſes that turn upon the Meaning 
——— ecu 
0 5 F Oinit Y 
Enquiry.never is ſo much upon the Quality of the 
Fact itſelf as-upen the Letter of an Act, which is 
entirely diſtinct from the Plea upon the Fact ; 
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cording/ts ſume Greeks, conſiſts in the Enquiry, 
whether it was done lawfully or not, is entirely 
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docs require Art, but a very indifferent 
hart” of Addreſs to manage it. It s in the other, 

t the divine Power and Energy of an Orator 

ix to be percere g; I mean in his delivering wha 


he his to" fay with the Gracefulneſs, the Bon. 
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Mienen, ws as you once thought me- qual 
fy' d, I ſhalt not decline, tho' perhaps in a 
. ere uite ſo polite or fniſh'd, to talk of 
the former of theſe Points; I mean from what 
Topics a Speech is brought to thoſe three 
ties that only can reconcile it to Credibility, 40 
wit, coneiliating, informing, and moving the 
Minds of an Audience; and how well I ſnoceed, 
you yourſelves ſhall: judge: . Theſe are indeed three 
in ber, but in what Manner they are to be il. 
luſtrated, there is one in Company who can in- 
ſtruct us all; the Man who firſt introduc d it in- 
to Practice, to whom alone i it owes its higheſt 
Improvement, and nobleſt Effects. For I, C 
tulus, what I ſpeak can never be taken for Fla- 
tety, think that there has been no Orator of any 
Eminence, either Greek ot Roman, in our Ag; 
whom I have not frequently heard [with great a 
tention. Therefore if I can effect ought, % 
- have ſome Reaſon to believe I can from the 2 
tention given me by Men of your Underſtandios, 
it proceeds from my fixing thoroughly, 1 


Mind every Circumſtanet that was advanc wy 
eve 
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ay who I am, or how, far I am 
judge after heating all cheſe Speakers, N 
manner of Difficulty. to declare it as by aa 
Principle and Belief, that not one amongſt them 
all exer poſſeſs d the — of 8 15 
Variety, or to ta ec as Gra 
x Therefore,” if - — ſhall be of the ſame 
Mind, I think it will be no unfair Diviſion, if, 
fer throwing this Ormtor into the Mould I pro- 
poſe, I ſhall create, nurſe, and train him; I ſhould 
then turn him over to Caſſus to be cloth d and 
dreſsd. Do you rather, Autunius, ſays Craſſus, 
go on as you propos d: a tcl. 
nor creditable in a Father not to eloath and dreſs 
the Child of his own begetting and breeding up; eſ- 
you as you cannot that you are wealthy. 
ohae Gracefulneſs, what Strength, what Spirit, 
tat Dignity can be wanting in that Orator, who 
in finiſhing his Pleading durſt boldly produce a 
Conſular, who was upon his Trial, untruſs his 
Veſt, and ſhew) to the Judges the Scars . that 
mark'd the Body of the aged General? An Om- 
tor,” who while Sulhicius here was the Impeacher, 
vben be defended a ſeditious and furious Roman, 
wa at no Loſs how-to make Sedition itſelf look 
lovely; and to prove, in the moſt plauſible Ex- 
Ro that the People had often becn ſedi- 
tious upon) Grounds; and that no Man 
an anſwer for them? And that a great ma- 
vy Seditions had happen! d for the Good of the 
Conſtitution; as when the Kings were driven 
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Manners of Speaking are quit dir nn. 
another, yet both of you fowaly © 
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| | ronius, if you — _ ſhall we 
| attribute it to your want of Abilities, but to - 


Neſire of hearing it ſpake wo by Cu 
fays Craſſus, Antoxtus, do — — of tholo 


Paints ou id, as no here wants to bo 
you prop, as ngbody here waus 
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9 here, „Lu. „1. — | 
wich » wiſe vice, that we a 
nit all the: dings apo n thoſe. ſpecial Cat 
—— — to their Schokir, 
Art us however di{cloſe thoſe Sources from which 
"all A tation is drawn, and adapted to to every 
- and Cauſe. For as when we have 

Occaſion to u Word we are not puazled ta 
find out how — — Word is com- 
pos d of; ſo hen we plead in a Cauſe, we have 
„ ho Occaſion to mA upon the diſtinct Argu- 

ments that are to it; for certain Common- 


VA 


n themſelves in the fame 
Manner as Letters do in ſpelling a Word. But 
- theſe Common- are uſeſul only to an Ofator 


ho knows Buſineſs either b Experience, which 

zs the Attendant of Age or — hearing and re- 
. MeQting, which by . of Study and Appliea- 
tion lies Experience. For bring me the moſt 
» Jearnec Man alive; to Learning let him join a 
ſtrong and 4 penetrating Head; and to that, the 
Readlneſs of Exprefſion; yet if he is a Stranger to 
the Practice of the State, the Precedents, the 
Maxims, the Manners n Inclinations of his 
Couttrymen, thoſe Common- places that furniſh 
Arguments will very little avail him. Give me 
558 Genius that has Culture, like a Piece of 
round, which, after tho firſt ploughing, has 
een faliow d and harrow'd, to make th e Crop 


the | beiter and larger; now the Culture X a 05 
mus 
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Writin . And, 4 let an Orator 
dem the 5 is atk 
felf-cvident ; let him enquire 2 — 
Fits, of what Quality a 0 
Denomination they come? — 
Maſter of this, his — — 
gubductions that theſe Fellows teach, will ſug- 
gelt 1 where the Streſs of the Cuuſe 
es ; 1'mean,” Point which if clear d up muſt 
end the ; and then what is the Point to 
de try d? thoſe Teachers inſtruct us we 
are to find out in this Manner. Opimius has ſlain 
Grcchus,/ Where does the Streſs of this Cauſe 
le? Why; in that he did it to ſerve his Country, 
s he call d the People to Arms by an Order of 
the Senate; without this there is no Plea. But 
Decius will tell you, that even that was unjuſti- 
fable, I it was a Proceeding repugnant” to the 
Laws of his Country. Why ther the Diſpute 
will turn upon this; whether the Overt- Act 
could be (defended; when committed by Virtue 
N Deeree from the Senate, in order to —.— 
Theſe Conſe are all A 
obvious to cornmon 2 1 
at a Loſs fot the Arguments that ought to be ad- 
vancd both by the Impeacher and Impeach'd, 
upon that Point which. is deciſive in-the Affair 
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dius conſiſts in Practice, Hearing, Reading, and 
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| "ND hers ay retire the pn 
| ad our Children, not that it has any very great 
| Relation to but that - you may fee 
what: Dunces and Fools thoſe Fellows are who 
think themſelves learned.» For in dividing the 


Methods of peak —— 
i! he, Pot according to 
them, the. Propoſition i without rela 


| 

| 
j tion to Perſum and Times: the other 
| i confin d t certain Perſons and Times; and 
knowing chat all 1 


of 
e . Þ ofa 
ity of 


| Perſons of 
| _ the Queſtim Wo For the Propoli 
tions indefinite, and of che-gaeral Kind wh: 
ther à Man is to be 4 Citized. 
j — . — * 
the State, tho the Overt- A in nat warranted 
the Laws? Ia ſhort, there is a0 Cuuſe in 
| the Point that is to be try d has a 
apen de Perars of thts due and 1 
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| upon the af che 

thoſe very Cauſes in which the Fact ie chu; 
ſuch. as that upon the „Iberer gr 
took: u . The Arguments 
the var Aung — ede, 
— — genen Fend. Whatever Whatever 
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why 
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turn — — Facts 
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Man who does not ſp tho 
Properties of: Subjects, Subjects, the Points which come 
under Conſideration upon the Trial of à Fact, 


X — but we are to con- 


is a much Variety of Per- 
1 or general To- 
od K 
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Fact, after the Commiſſion is admitted; 
you are to form ybur Ideas from the Perions ac- / 
a, tho Alecation mult te endlels and an. 
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has mat. a Righ 5 "fa the Privilege, of the State? 


the Orator then, "neither in Sp nor Reafon- 
„Vic have ab Regird to the Identity of Pet. 
perſonal, Circumſtances, "ei. 


er, 1 
bale M2 ar Leitet, ſhall enter, into a Cauſe, 


hy they are indeed föreign to the Enquiry, yet 


is a Neceſſity that all the Pleadi 

m ſhould be 4155 from Propoſitions 12 are 
univerſal i in! their Nature. 1 do not maintain this 
with any View of refleting upon Men of Learn- 
ing; yet ſurely, whoever, in diſcourſing g upon a 
general Head, ſhall circumſeribe their Pleadings 
to Perſons , and Times, are to blame. Fot ad- 
mitting theſe Conſiderations of Perſons and 
Times, yet a Man ought ſtill to be ſenſible that 
Cauſes are not try d upon theſe, but upon the 
Merits of a general Propoſition. But I have no- 
thing to do with this, for we ought to have no 
Difference with ſuch Perſons: It is enough if we 
underſtand, that, with all the Leiſure they have, 
they have never yet been able. to diſtinguiſh th 


Nature of Cauſes, or explain them with tolerable 


Accuracy. But, as I faid before, I have nothing 
to do with, this. The other Point regards me, 
and much more, my Friend Cotta, you, and Su- 
7ctus., In the Manner that their. Rules are now 
65 05 the Multitude of Cauſes, are formida- 
are infinite, if the Streſs. of each 5 
to 15 1 erſons; then ſo many Perſons, © 
many Guse But if they are reduc d to g 
| opoſitions, theſe are ſo,maderate.and fe, * 
all induſtrious, attentive, and conſidering Ofa 
ee eel digeſt them in RA, 
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Curius ought to al the Heir, 0 

Name of 25 14s had nothi 8 
with the F Prgof, or a ys an 
Nature of the Cat, All the 127 5 
the general Propoſition upon 8 Si an the 
. — Ws and not upon the Time or Names ; ; 
ſince che Words of the Will were, Ir A So 
SHALL BE BORN TO ME, AND, HE SHALL DIE 
BEFORE HE Is OF AGE, Ge. Tus LET SUCK 
A Man mt My He1R : If a Son was not born, 
then the Queſtion lay, Whether the ie who 

inted Heir u ** Demiſe 0 
cu ber wil 0 
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A Queſtion, bn ypon unvarying quity, and 


of a Nature, req uires res not to 
2 5 Van of Perions br by Addret 
85 and Clearneſs of Proof, ho this ou 
Langer = hamper us, and frichten 1 
from learnit For I perceive in the ritin 
L Irutus, that generally the 0 TY 58 6 
Men A Ren. who confi em 46 
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'Conkideretion. 


Law. Bar gf will urns a ot mak 
this to us, and digeſt it under its fevers! 
rs — mut know, Cms, he Ve- 
_ promis, hat Feger, into cer- 
| cads, and wy ah mto a Syſtem, the 

Evil Law; which 58 2 and 
diſſipated. Whyr this is no difh- 
arr. Wes ec whe tas learn'd o 
much Law as is learn d, and who ths 
are dere Teacher i 


he ma . 
with Point of he Ci Lew 
Let therefore Car ach us theſe Points, 


Antonius, when he is retir'd from Beffle and 
Benches, and is Maſter of himſelf, N 
thinks his Retirement. Tho* I have al 
ſays Catulus, often heard Craſſks declare, that he 
was determin'd to retire from all the Buſineſe of 
the Porn; bot, s Tſe to E. te Miba, he will 
never be ind eee bene eee 
fever fuffer Worthy of H dn Cond 
ftuittefly" to implore his Aﬀiſtarice; "tor indeed 
will bis "Country admit o x with Patience; or 


that Time which Hall ber of the Flo 
Bro: wy Word ie. Free 
Am, i What Cann 


A MTs yon ud I. Crafts, — 


even "tug ww the fims Oh, and Bandon tin 
bk dtrouſy, 
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Antonius, lad Craſſus Wich a gentle Sraile, what 
you have, 3 * n e I ſhall ſbeltet 
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laid before us; for every Man who conſiders the 
with but a moderate Shargjof Study and Practice, 
can make the beſt of them: And yet his 
Thoughts ought.always 10 warn upon thoſe gere- | 
ral Heads-and T which I have often men- 
tion'd, and from which he can derive every thing. 
that is to be ſaid in any Pleading. Thb call it 
Art, Obſervation, or Practice, conſiſts in the 
Knowledge of the Diviſions, within which you 
are to hunt out, and trace Game. After 
you have fortify d all this Field by — 
provided you know Den Advantage 
Circumſtances, - nothing w — | 
every--thing that n N 
waeren a al Mae 70 
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5 nr xxxy, 0 Mr 
nus, ſince . ub 1 | by 
Invention in Quickneſs, 6; Methid, | | 
if wepleaſe, we matnellt and Applca- 


— the chief Part I muſt allot to Genius; but as 
to A plication, that mends the Slowneſs of Genius 
itſelt. Application has great Influence in all Caſs; 
but in Fleading he of greateſt ; it is to be the prin- 
Spal ee our Care and Aſſiduity, and with | 
ts Aſſiſtance there is nothing but we per oF 
* It is by Application, as I ſaid at firlt 
we can make ourſclves Maſters of a Caute * 
by chi that we give ſuch Attention to our Anta- 
goniſt, as to lay not only of his Sentiments, 
* even of his Words. In — it is owing to 
Application 


4% 


Application that en make Addveitons 3 
his very Look which is the Index» of 
he Mon. Bat gooct Senſe direct us to be 
ſo cautious as that he can tale no Advantage * 
ths. Next, it is owing to Application, that out 
Mind can make an Excurſion: into thoſe Fields. 
which I ſhall ſoon open, ſo as to enter thoroughly 
into the Cauſe; and have all its Powers and Re- 
collection in Readineſs. But to apply Memory, 
Utterance, and Strength, as it were, to illumi- 
nate all theſe Matters, that is the great Conſide- 
ation. There is indeed ſame Room, into 
which we may edge in Art between Memory and 
tion. Art only points out the Place 
where you are to ſearch, the Place where the 
End you are in queſt of lies : All the reſt conſiſt 
* Cate, Attention, Reflection, V N Aſſi- 
and Ind I will { eſe in- one 
Word, which 1 Bee often bel and that. 
x Application : It is in this ſingle Virtue that all! 
the other Virtues. conſiſt; for we perceive that 
Fidolaphens ace u o Lab for the Copiouinth oft»: 


Expreſſion ;- yet they, I think, (but you, Gatulus,- 
15 — *. that) lay 1 = Rules for: 
tho at the ſame time they . 
— pg to ſpeak with Fullneſs an 
a 2G thats 1 ee N 
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« Lokto f upon every Subject that is p- 
d: But Ariftotle, who is my Favourite, hay 
id down certain Common-places, in which may 
be found the W e brew: Argument, not 
only according to but even our 
oratorial Dif utatin. . Diſcourſe for forge 
time, Antonius, did not at all difagree with this Phi- 
loſopher. Wer om b = ber 
he have trod in the that. d. 
ſopher, or whether, — — 
Obſervation is the 1 have read 
— learn'd in his Writings perceive that 
Jou have pply'> more 8 2 2 Learning 
we imagine. I will tell you the Truth, G- 

- fulus, anſwer d the other: I have always thought 
—_ an Orator would be more agreeable, and 


1228 "who er 


| fice, and then nothing of Greek A 
the fame time I her eg Ke my 


of the Brute than of the Man, aur ü oth 
_ Greeks, when they undertake, profeſs, 

dlt ſuch weighty Matters, and not only ſo, but 
= to give Mankind a ee 


. 
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fom-his Character among his Countrymen, yet 
at leaſt to cniqh up ſome of their 
Words, and without ſeeming to take Notice, 


[State has never deſpis'd Philoſophy. For at the 
"Time when the greater Greece lay in this Coun- 
try, Italy was full of Pythagoreans ; from whom 
pet nr — 5 
be a rean; va a great many 
Yea before Bye \ ant For this Reaſon we 
ne to look upon him as the greater Man, ſince he 
poſſeſs'd the Knowled — Civil Folity almoſt 
tivo Ages before the that fuck 
Kno exiſted. ——— never 
produc'd Men more eminent in-Renown, more 
weighty in Authority, or more poliſh'd in their 
"Manners, than — A C. Lælius, 
and L. ways publickly had about 
N learned Men they could 
det from G Set. And I have often heard them 
fay, chat the Arbenians did a very agreeable 
hang böch do them, wait great many lead- 
| ing 
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mick what they. have to fy" This, Cariilay, 
has been my Method, and by this Means I have 
and 

you' have ſteer'd to 

the: Coaſts of Phil ” with as great Cau- 
don as if you had — plit upon the 
Rock of unwarrantable Detire, yet this 
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196 On the CHARAC TIER 
ing Men of this City, when they ſent in an Em- 
baſſy upon their moſt important Concerns, the 
three moſt eminent Philoſophers of thut Age, 
Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes : That when 
theſe were at Nome, their Leſſons were daily fre. 
quented by themſelves and others. After the 
Authority of theſe great Men, I am ſurprzd, 
Antonius, that, like the Zethus of Pacuvius, you 
ſhould almoſt declare War upon Philoſophy. 5 
no means, reply'd Antonius; I have rather re- 
ſolv'd to philoſophize a little like Neoprolemus in 
Ennius, for I do not love to be a finiſh'd Philo- 
ſopher. But my Opinion is this, and I 
I had explain'd it : Provided theſe Studies are mo- 
derate I don't condemn them: But I think 
it is very-prejudicial to-an Orator that a Judge 
ſhould imagine he is devoted to theſe Studies, and 
ſuſpect that he made uſe of Sophiſtry : For this 
takes away both from the Weight of an Orator, 
and the Credit of what he delivers. 
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TY. UT, to return from whence we digre(s'd; 

don't you perceive that of theſe three very 
famous Philoſophers, who you ſay came to Ram, 
Diogenes profeis d to teach the Art of Dilſerta- 
tion; of ſeparating Truth from Falſhood ; which 
the Greeks call Dialectics? In this Art, if it 
an Art, we have not one Rule how to find out 
the Truth; all the Matter is how to judge of i. 


For it happens, that in every Propoſition lay 
| . Jen | ap i" "Ys OWN, 
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down, whether it is of the affirmative or negative 
Kind, if it is fimply laid down, , theſe Logicians 
undertake to judge whether it is true or falle ; 
and whether it is produc'd conjunctively or ad- 
jectively; they pronounce whether it is rightly 
adjoin'd, and whether the Sum of every Reaſon- 
ing is true: At laſt they ſo hamper themſelves 
with their own. Quirks and Subtilties, that they 
fall upon Knots which they are not only unable 
to unravel, but even render knotty thoſe Points 
which they had before clear'd up, or rather un- 
loos'd, Here therefore our Stoic is of no Aſſiſ- 
tince to us, inſomuch as he lays down no Rules 
with regard to my inventing what, I am to ſay: 
Nay, he even puzzles, by throwing in Dithcul- 
ties in my way, which he declarcs to be indiſſo- 
luble: And all this in a Stile by no means per- 
ſpicuous, diffuſiye, or eafy ; but jejune, dry, 
cramp'd, and nigardly ; fo that if he proves any 
thing, it muſt be own'd that his Manner is far 
from being agreeable to that of an Orator, Our 
Profeſſion leads us to court the Attention of the 
many, to delight their Underſtandings, to forcs 
their ions, to approve of what is. not to be 
wagh'd in the Scales of a Jeweller ; but, as it 
were, in the Ballance of popular Opinion. Let 
us therefore bid adicu- to this whole . Syſtem, 
which in inventing is too mute; in adjudging, 
too loquacious. I am of Opinion that Critolaws, 
whom you mention to have come along with 
Diogenes, could have been of much more Service 
to our + Profeſſion, . For he follow'd 4ri/totle, 
from whoſe Precepts you perceive I don't much 
O 3 differ, 


—— 


he did not overthrow : This however is ſomewhat 
and Teachers. 


125 on the ſame vil, in the fame dull Trae; 
and who feed their Scholars as Nurſes do Infants, 
Wh r Meat. But if he has had liberal 
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differ, © I habt read hls BOE, 'where he treats 
the Methods of Speaking which were us'd by 
Predecefibrs, and like 1 5 hoſe Works, — 
he lays down ſomething o 
Head: And to me 150 appeats Fd Diff. 
rence between Miſtotle and bis Bro Brother Maſtery 
of this Art: He, by the 1 Fon 
which he took in ich; Power and Quality 0 
Object in Nature, likewiſe” {i the Pr 
ties of Eloquence, which, at the fame Time 
had but a Lend 1 Place in his Eſteem ; but the 
others, who are wholly engrofs'd with this Study, 
dwell upon this ſingle Province of Diſſertation, 
and diſpute not with the good Senſe of Arial, 
tho” they are Maſters of Practice and Study ſupe- 
rior to his upon this fingle Point. But as to the 
wonderful Energy, and the Variety of the Elo- 
uence of Carneades, it is that we are to wiſh for; 
for in theſe Diſputations he never defended what 
he did not make good; he never attack d whut 


more than is to be expected from theſe Profeſſor 
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CHAP. XXXIX, 
Ur pete I to train up one quite illiterate 


to El I would rather deliver hin 
er to tl Be who Night and Day ham- 
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Education, 
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HR] ſhall have them let f. 
ng 


ne Tos in 
either to at ney Te of wine Jug: its own 
Power and i Nature, or borrow'd from ſome exte- 
rior Circumſtance ? The former conſiſts in the 
Re or Enquiry into the tigpnrs ature of a 
2 or any Quality that comes 

Caſe. As to exterior Circum- 


ſtances, Fog are gather'd from abroad, and are 


not inherent to the Nature of the Caſe. If the 
Queſtion is , its Force INI 
by a general „in this Manner 

| poets n the Grandeur and Dignity of a 

; then he attaints it, who delives up a 

man Army to the Enemy, and not the Perſon 
mo ver ſuch « Tray to the Power of th 
to be done by Partition in this : © The Se- 
nate is either to be obey'd in Matters that concern 
the Wellfare of the State, or ſome other 


rity is to be jnſtitated, or one mult follow; 
his own Reaſon ſuggeſts: 


— 
3 
_ 
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„ 
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ſenſibly touch'd when you' behold the pious Sor- 


ſions of general Heads; © If all whoconſult the Good 
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follox/ d. If the Queſtior 1 hies in the Term. 3 
in the Caſe of Carbo, it in this Manner; i 
he is a Conſul who conſults the Good of his Cour. 
try, what cliegghas Opimius done?“ But a8 00 
Qnueſtions that turn upon Qualities which come 
neareſt to the Caſe, there are more Seats and 
Common: places from whence. Proofs may be 
. drawn. We then enquire into Arguments drawn 
from accidental Properties, general Heads, and 
their, Subdiviſions, Similarities, and Diſſimih- 
tics, Contrarieties, and Conſequentialb, Agter- 
ments, and, as it were, whatever is antecedent 
and repugnant : We trace Cauſes and their Ef. 
fects, and enquire into Arguments, drawn from 
the Properties that are either greater, equal, or 


+» 
l o 
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A'S to Arguments drawn from accidental Pro- 
A pertics, they are thus form'd, If the great- 
eſt Honour is due to Piety, then you ought to be 


. oP — — 


row of 9. Merellus: From the Kind; If the 
Magiſtracy ought to be ſubordinate to the People of 
"Rome, why do you accuſe Nerbanus, whoſe'Tribune- 
ſhip was always ſubſervient to the Pleaſure of the 
State? As to partial Arguments, which are Sub-div- 


of our Country gught to be dear to us, a Genet 
ought - ſurely to be the deareſt, ſince it is by 
his Counſcls, Courage, and Dangers, that we 
retain the Safety of our Perſons, aud the Dye 
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1 of dur Em From y thus; * Ifeven 
| wild Beals love their young, what an Affection 
ought we ko bear to the Children of out Body?” 
From Difſimularity thus; If Barbarians lf 
Account for Tomorrow. our Wiſdom oug 
make Proviſion for Eternity.” And in both Kinds, 
both of Similarity and Di imilarity, Examples are 
to be brouglit from the Actions, the Sayings, and 
the Accidents of others ; and very often you are 
to lay down fictitious Narratives. Now as to 
Contrarieties ; '** If Gracchus ated unnaturally, O- 
pimius acted nobly. „ From Conſequentials; If 
a Man was kill'd by the Sword, and you his Foe 
was taken upon the Spot with a bl Sword in 
your Hand; nobody was ſeen there beſides your- 
ſelf; if nobody had any Grudge at him, and you 
was always remarkable for Audacity, how can we 
doubt of your committing the Murder? From 
Circumſtances that are agreeing, antecedent, and 
uber ne let us borrow the Words of Cri Us, 
n he was a Vouth. Carbs, tho' you de end 
ed Opimius, yet theſe for all that will not eſteem 
as a good Citizen: It is plain that 
e diſſembled, and that you had ſomething 
"Y in View, becauſe in Aſſemblies you often de- 
plor'd the Death of Tiberius Gracthus ; becauſe 
You was an Accomplice i in the Death of Publius 
Aﬀfricanus ; becauſe in your - Tribuneſhip you 
enatted that Law; becauſe you always diſſented 
from Patriots.” As to Arguments drawn from 
Motives, they proceed in this Manner; If you 
want to take awiy Avarice, you muſt take away 


its Mother, As to Effects ariſing from 
Cauſes z 


| . Lasern. 
| 
ti 1 
| d 

. manage | 

{ | greater ; age Name is better thin Ri 
I „ how much more is t 
| Glory to be coveted An d 
| the lefler z tis # If e t 
| tance be brars her B bow — [ 
| | be have torn it if be had lun . how uill be e 
Yr bewail me who. am his Father? From equal O- \ 
{ ſes thus; i } 
| , corrupts.it with its Spoils.” to Arguments t 
{ | hae Cllatwaet theſe arc bor- r 
| row'd, not from the Strength of a Cauſe itſelf, 
ﬀ but from extraneous Objects Objects ; As for Inſtance; ( 
| 4% This is true, for N. Lutatius advanc d r 
i — the © 1 by the { 
i This is ee dee. for t 
i rn: Ae Deeds; as to every thing elſe in 
general J have ſpoke ke to it deb. As all theſe 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 7 | | 
| and Marks of the Places where. it lay; for g 
the rem to whom I thus det d it, 
4 { 
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— of Arguments, 
ins ou what — all che 


wy Art pee but to hy before 


Qccaſio nathin then gan eſcape an 
in his Aleerations in the Fob 
Species of 8 But if he 
attain to Pitch of Perfection, as to be 
taken for the very Perſon he aſſumes; and if he 
en f touch the AﬀeRions of the Judges, as ei- 
ther to drag, or impell them to what Sentiment 
he pleaſes; believe me, he then wants 
that can contribute towards forming a finiſh'd/ 
rator, Let us now proceed to — 
not ſufficient you can invent what you have to 
ay, unleſs you know how to gs wn — 
have invented. Variety is neceſſary in this, both 
rr —.— 
vent his 'd with frequent Returns 
bo rothe= +. ha proper ſometimes" to lay 
down what you advance, by way of Propoſition, 


and to ſhew the Reaſon why it is fo ; And i 


uy, 
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times to draw a Concluſion from the fame To- 
=_ Sometimes to leave it to be form'd by the 
, and make a Tranſition elſewhere ; Some. 
times to make no Propoſition at all, but to leave 
the Reaſon of the Thing to point out what ſhould 
be propos d. If you reſt your upon 
a Parity of Reaſoning, you are firſt to proye the 
Parity; 3 you are then to make an Application to 
the Point in Queſtion: .You are generally to con- 
ceal the Pungency of your Proc 0 as that no- 

body ſhall be able to count them up, that they 

may he diſtinguiſh d in Reality, but er Mend. 

ed one with another in you Speech. 


. : 
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| Talk as a Smatterer in this eurfory way to 
you vr ho are learned, that I may at laſt come 
to Matters of greater Conſequence. For there * 
— Catulus, of greater Importance to en 
Orator, than to prepolicts his Hearer in his Fa- 
vour, ſo that the Emotion he himſelf fecls. may 
proceed, from the Impulle of the Mind, or a cer- 
* tain, Perturbation, rather than from the Reſult of 
[1 his cooler judgment. For Men oftner form 3 
Judgment thro the Influence of Hatred, Love, 
_ Detire, Anger, Grief, Joy, Hope, Fear, Mi 
take, or ſome Emotion of the Mind rather than 
. Truth or Precept, or any Rule of Law, or am 
Form of judgment or Statutes. Therefore unlck 
q you ſhould think fit otherwiſe, let us proceed to 
| * Points, Says Catulis, there is tome lite 
| 
| 
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Thing 
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Thing ſeems to be wanting; Antonius, "with" fe- 
gud to the Subject you have already explain'd, 
and which you ought to clear up before you pro- 
cred to what you propos d. What is that, re- 
plies Antonius? Says Catulus, it relates to the 
Order and Arrangement of Proofs that pleaſes you 
beſt ; for in this Particular you always ſeem'd 
ſomething more than mortal. Vou ſhall judge, 
Catulus, replies the other, how much more city 
mortal I am upon this Head: Upon my Word, 
had I not been put in Mind, T ſhould not have once 
thought of it ; by this you may judge that all the 
Succeſs I have in Speaking is owing either to 


Practice or Chance. Vet that very Point, which 


becauſe I was unacquainted with it I paſs'd by as 
one would a Man he never knew, 1s of as much 
Efficacy in Eloquence as any other Circumſtance 
in the whole. But give me leave to fay, that 
you ſeem to anticipate the Time when I am 

lay down the Method of proceedin „an 


8 upon, 
diſpoſing a Subject: For had I Led al the 


Power of an Orator in Proofs, and the Evidence 
that ariſes from the Nature of the Cauſe, now 
would be the Time to ſpeak upon the Diſpoſition 
of Proofs, and upon the Arrangement; but as I 
have as yet ſpoke only to one of three Points 
which I propos d, after I have ſpoke to the other 
two, then indeed it may be proper for us to talk 


upon the general Diſpoſition of a Speech. gta 2 
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titude, Moderation, 
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It is me 2 Utility to diſcloſe Indications 
of Eaſineſs, Generoſity, Aﬀability, Piety, On- 
and Diſintereſtedneſs; al 
the Properties of the Worthy, and the Meck, of 
Ts Th the Peaccable, the 
are all extreamly - engaging, both in 
0 and the Perſon for whok 
'Intereſt he pleads; and prepoſſeſs the 

againſt the — — 


hes Qualities in Proportion as they favour the 


other Party who does. But all this Manner of 
has the greateſt Effect in thoſe Cauſes, 


— is difficult to inflame the judge — 


A ſpirited Emgtion, F of We of J 
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F ant af , but there is often requir d a | 
wy „mild, ſubmiflive ; * | 
nne 1 

en de the Accus da, butall Yen 


an Intereſt at Stake ; for this Was che Lan- 
page ef our Fore-fathers,... It has therafors' a 
wonderful Efect in s Speech to 8 * 
—— pright, religi 


z and this either in the 
TT” 1 — 
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handled, that it is often orce than | 

Merits of the Cauſe itielf. But ſuch is the Effect 1 

— 7 j es | 

becomes; as it were, icture 1 

Charactet. 1 
F 


UT: very x is i 

Bug toy of Soaking: which affedts the Minds 1 
the Judges in another Manner, 

them to Hate, to Love, to Spite, to-Fayour, © — | 

ape, to Deſire, to Abhorrence, to | 


1 any : 
ue cogeia with, or ally to thoſs br the lik 
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Paſſions of the Soul. An Orator too is to wih 
that the Judges ſhould bring along with them 4 
Diſpoſition of Mind, which is moſt ſuited to fi- 


. vour the Canſe he pleads. For it is obſerv'd, k 
is much eaſier to give Spirits to the Man who rung, 


than Motion to him who is drooping. But if this 
is either impoſſible, or very difficult to be effected, 
then I act like the careful Phyſician, who, before 
he preſcribes a Remedy to his Patient, informs 
himſelf, not only of the Nature of the Diſcaſe he 
wants to cure, but of his Habit and Conſtitution 
when he was in Health. For when I enter upon 
a doubtful Cauſe, by which it is very difficult to 
manage the Affections of the Judges, I employ 
all my Care, Attention, and Reflection, to have 
the trueſt Senſe that I can of their Thought, 
their Apprehenſions, their tions and De- 


fires, and on what Side their Inclinations appear 


moſt acceſſible. If they yield, and, as I faid be- 
fore, if their Byaſs naturally favours our Impulſe; 
I. make uſe of the Advantage given, and ſpread 
my Sails before the Wind, But if the Judge is 
unbyaſs'd and compos'd, it is a more difficult 
Taſk, for then every Paſſion is to be wrought up 
by the Dint of Eloquence, without any Afliſtance 
from Nature, But Eloquence, which an excel- 
lent Poet rightly terms the Miftreſs of Afﬀetiions, 
and Qyeen of the Univerſe, has ſuch a Power, 8 
not only to rear the Stooping, or to bend the 


Erect, but, like a ſkilful-and brave Commander, 
it makes captive even Reluctance and Oppoſition. | 
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a little Time agu ſo earneſtly deſir d to 
—— run he ſaid, n ſuppoſe, that 
us'd to handle them divinely ; and 
— Things that paſs d in the Cauſe of Aa, 
and Caius Norbanus, „ 
3 manag d with Addreſs, Vet, by Hea- 
— Craſſus, 2 theſe Qualities 
in your Pleading, I us d P myſelt ſhudder ;* 
there was ſo much Spirit, ſo much Force, ſo 
much Paſſion in your Eyes, your Features, and 
your Air; nay, your very Hands had Meaning in 


4 


weighty, well-choſen Expreſſions, ſo entire your 
dentiments, ſo juſt, ſo new, with ſo artleſs, ſo 
manly a Glow, that to me you ſeen'd not only. 
o fire the Judge, but to be all in Flames yu, 
{clf, Nor is it poſſible that a Hearer ſhonld-ever- / 
be impreſs d with ' Sorrow, with Hatred, with 
Deteſtation, with Dread; it is impoſſible to mo- 
im to Tears or Pity, unleſs the Speaker ſhall 
appear affected and poſſeſs d with all the Fuſſions 
which he aims to awalken in the Judge. But if 


greater. Degree of 


ne ro N to beat F Lys. 
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their Motions. 80 powerful was the Tortent of 


n Orator is to borrow a Paſſion, and if erer, 
thing he ſhall e N is to be filſe « 
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210 On the CHAARAIACTER 
before Men of the greateſt good Senſe, and my 
beſt Friends. I never, by Heavens! attempted 
to awaken in the Judges, Paſſion, Pity, Deteſta- 


tion, or Hatred, that I did not at the fame time 


feel within my own - Breaſt every Emotion 1 
wanted to raiſe in theirs. For it is no eaſy Mat- 
ter to point the Anger of a Judge againſt the Per- 
ſon you aim at, if you ſeem to be cool and dis- 
aflionate yourſelf : It is no eaſy Matter to make 
im hate the Man you wiſh he ſhould hate, un- 
leſs he firſt ſees you all on Fire with your own 
Reſentment : You never ſhall be able to bring 
him to compaſſionate, without Proofs of 
own Pity, from your Words, Sentiments, Voice, 
Look, nay Tears, For as no Matter is fo com- 
buſtible as to kindle without the Application of 
Fire; ſo no Mind is ſo ſuſceptible of the Power 
of Eloquence, as to catch its Blaze, unleſs the 


Speaker, when he attacks it, is all of a Flane 


— 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


UT leſt'it may be thought ſomewhat 

wonderful and incredible, that a Man ſhould 
experience ſuch frequent Viciſſitudes of Anger 
and Grief; that he ſhould feel ſo many Emo- 
tions of Soul, eſpecially in Matters hc has no 
Concern in himſelf ; we are to confider that the 
Power of thoſe Sentiments and Topics, which 
you exert and apply in Pleading, is ſo great, that 


there is no Occaſion to have recourſe to Digs 
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Orator himſelf, than it does upon any 'of his 
Hearers. And that we may not be furpriz'd at 
this happening in Cauſes, in Trials, in the Fo- 
rum, in the City; when our Friends are in Dan- 
ger, when a Multitude is aſſembled; we are to 
reflect, that not only the Reputation of our own 
Abilities is at Stake, (and tho' that is but trifling, 
yet ſtill it is to be confider'd as ſomewhat, as 
oy profeſs to reach what is attainable by few) 

t you have a much more important Concern 
depending ; .I mean your Honour, your Duty, 
and your Fidelity in diſcharging it. Theſe are 
ſuch Matives, that even while we defend the 
meereſt Stranger to us upon Earth, if we have 
any Regard to our own moral Character, we can- 
not confider him as a Stranger. But, as I have 
obſerv'd, to reconcile this to Credibility in our 
Caſe; can any thing have leſs Reality than the 
Subject of Verſes, a Play, or a Tale? Yet I 
have ſeen the very Eyes of a Player ſparkle thro” 
his Maſk, when he ted theſe Lines; Duft 
yu part with him? Without him durſt-you enter 
thoſe Walls? Did you not dread the Aſpeft of a 
Father ? He never pronounc'd the Word As- 
PECT, but IT thought I ſaw old Telamon frantic 
with Grief at the Loſs of his Son. Again, when 
he aſſum'd a more compaſſionate Tone, You have 
turn in Pieces, you have robb'd, you have mur- 


the Prop of his ſtooping Age; without any Regard 
to the Death Yo: your Brother, or to his helpleſs 
1 Infant, 


and Falſhood. For the very Nature of the Pa- 
thetic Stile makes a deeper Impreſſion upon the 


* 
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der'd your Father in the Loſs of a Son who was . 
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Infant, who was given into your Guardianſtiß. 
Theſe Words I fay he pronounc'd all in 18 
and Sorrow, If this Player, notwithſtanding his 
daily Practice, could not play this Speech rightly 
without a real Paſſion ; what! can you imagine 
that Pacuvius was cool and compos'd when he 
wrote it? By no means; for I have oftentime; 
heard, and they fay it is confirm'd by the Wri- 
tings of Plato and Democritus, that no good Poet 
ever liv d without a Blaze of Spirits, and a certain 
Breath of Enthuſiaſm. 


1 
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- CHAP. XLVIL 
: Herefore don't imagine that I, whoſe Bu- 
P 


ſineſs is not to imitate or perſonate in my 
eadings the romantic Exploits, or the ima- 
ginary Diſaſters of antient Heroes, who am not 
the Copy, but the Original of the Character! 
appear in, when I was to fave Manius Aquilius 
rom Baniſhment, while I touch'd upon the pa- 
thetic Part, did not feel all the Paſſion I expreſo d. 
When I ſaw the Man who I remember'd to have 
been Conſul, to have been a General diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Senate, to have mounted the Steps 
of the Capitol in an Ovation, depreſs d, dejefted, 
ſorrowful, in imminent Danger; is it to be ima- 
gin'd that I attempted to awaken Sentiments of 
ity in the Breaſts of others, before I felt them 
in my own? Yes, I perceiv'd that it greatly af. 
ſected the Judges, when I appeal'd to the old 


Man's Sorrow and Dejection; and when 1 * 
3 „ . V 
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what you, Craſſus, have commended, when, not 
from any Art, which I know not how to treat of, 
but from a ſtrong Convulſion of Grief and Con- 
cem, 1 tore open his Veſt to ſhew his Scars. 
When C. Marius, fitting at the fame time upon 
the Bench, by his Tears greatly heighten'd the 
piteous Scene I had diſclos' d: When, by fre- 
quently calling on him, I recommended his Col- 
league to his Protection, and requeſted his Inter- 
ceffion for defending the Fortunes of all Generals, 
The Compaſſion I rais'd was not without my ſhed- 
ding a Flood of Tears, nor without my feeling a 
Load of Anguiſh; and the Appeal that in every 
Expreſſion I made to Gods, to , to Citizens 
and Friends, would not only have been ineffec- 


tual in raifing Compaſſion, had I not been deeply 


affected myſelf, but muſt have appear'd ridiculous 
in my Pleading. Therefore, mark me, Sulpi- 
diu, like a good and learned Maſter as I am, I 
teach you how, while you are Speaking, you may 
de angry, how you may grieve, how you may 
weep. But why ſhould I teach this to you, who, 
when you accus d my Companion and * 
nis'd a Flame, not only by your Words, 1 
your Energy, Paſſion, and Glow of Spirits, whi 

burn'd fo fierce, as I durſt ſcarcely venture to 
approach to extinguiſh it. For in that Cauſe you 
had every thing that could contribute to give you 
a Superiority ; you had there a Field to expatiatg 
in the Courſe of the Trial, upon the Violence, 
the Flight, the Stoning, and the Cruelty of the 


Tribunes, and on the piteous, lamentable Difaſter | 


of Czpio : Then it was ſelF-evident that Marcus 
EY  Emulias, 
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Amilius, a leading Man in the City and the be. 
nate, had been ſtruck with a Stone, and it wa 
undeniable that Lucius Cara, and 7. Didiu, 
when they wanted to put their Negative, were 
driven violently out of the Temple. 


p 
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C HAP. XLVII, 
D Eſfides, your being a young Man added the 
LD greatet Dignity: to the Complaints you 
pour d forth in Behalf of your Country; while 1 
who had been a Cenſor, was puzzl'd in what 
Manner, conſiſtent with my own Character, [ 
could enter upon the Defence of a ſeditious Citi- 
ven, ſo unrelenting at the Misfortune of a conſular 
Perſon. The moſt worthy of our Citizens fate 
upon the Bench ; the Forum was full of excellent 
Men; ſo that I could but juſt enter a ſlender Plea 
of Excuſe ; tho' I was to ſpeak for one who had 
been my Queſtor. Shall I here ſay that I apply'd 
my Art? I will inform you of my Conduct, 
and then you may place it under any Diviſion of 
Art that you pleaſe. I made a Collection of the 
Natures, the Miſchiefs, and the Hazards of al 
Seditions : I trac'd them down thro! every Revo- 
lation of our Government, and concluded, by 
obſerving that tho? Seditions had always been in- 
gonvenient, yet that ſometimes. they were War- 
zanted by Juſtice, almoſt by 4 Then 1 


advanc d what Craſſis juſt now mention d; That 


neither Kings could have been driven out of the 
State, nor Tribuges of the People created, 1 
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the Cinſular Power ſo often impait d by Acts of 
the Commons, nor could the People of Rome 
have obtain'd the Right of Appeal, that Pro- 
tectreſs of our State, that Guar of her Li- 
berty, had it not been for their Struggles with. 
the Nobility. That if Seditions had done Service 
to the Conſtitution, any popular Inſurrection 
which might have happen d ought not inſtantly 
to be d on Caius Norbanus as an heinous 


Crime, and a capital Miſdemeanor. I urg dd, if it 


were once admitted that the People of Rome mig ht 
be awfully alarm'd, which I prov'd to have been 
often the Caſe, they never had better Reaſon 
than at that Time. Then 1 gave my whole 
Pleading a new Turn, I Den it ſt the 
Flight of Cæpio, I bewail'd Ache Lofs oF ike As 
my. this means I awaken'd all the Gre of 
thoſe had loſt their Relations, and renew'd 
the Reſentment of the Roman Knights, who. were 
in that Cauſe, againſt Cæpio, who was 
diſagrecable to 4 on account of cer- 


HAP. XLIX. 


$ fron as 1 ceiv'd I had eſtabliſh'd my 


Trial, and the Force of mv 
ops I I had conciliated the Favour of the 
People, whoſe Rights were link'd with the Sedi- 
ton I was then defending ; and had directed the 
— Reſentment of the Judges, as ariſing either 
from the Miſery of the State, or from their Grief - 
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to mingle with this vehement, fierce Stile, the 


for the Perfection of both which Parts we are 
very little oblig'd to the Rules of Art. It was by 


newing the popular Averſion for Cæpis, and! 


Inas fle gert.] The Reader may fee: in the firſt Volume of 
. — Orations tranſlated into Exgliſb, how well and how ex 
] icero has follow'd the Rules here laid down in his Defence 1 Mis, 
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the Loſs of their Relations, or their perſonal Ha, 
tred of Cæpio, to favour my Cauſe, I then began 


other Manner which I have already mention'd; 
* I mean the gentle and endearing, I told them 
that I employ'd almoſt all my Reputation and 
Fortune in Defence of my Companion, a Rech- 
tion which your Anceſtors look'd upon as that of 
of a Son; That nothing could ſo much diſgrace, 
nothing could ſo much grieve me, as that I, who 
had been often thought of Service to the greateſt 
Strangers, who were at the ſame time my Coun- 
trymen, ſhould. not now be able to aſſiſt a dear 
Companion; # entreated the Judges to yield this 
to my Age, to the Honours I had. diſcharg'd, to 
the Actions I had perform'd, if they ſaw me at- 
fected with a juſt and a pious Sorrow; eſpecially 
if in all my other Cauſes they had perceiv'd I had 
aſk'd no Favours for myſelf, but all for the Exi- 
pop of my Friends. Thus thro! all this Plead- 
ng and Cauſe, I very ſlightly touch'd upon any 
Foint that requir'd Art, ſuch as Speaking upon 
the Apuleian Law, and explaining the Nature of 
Treaſon, But my whole Management in this 
Cauſe confiſted in two Parts, the firſt, in moving 
the Paſſions, the other, in recommending myſelf; 


— 
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theſe Means, that my Invectives prevail'd in re- 


my 
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appear d all Gentleneſs and Tenderneſs, 

when I came to touch upon the Nature of my 
private. Friendſhips. Thus, rather by moving 
the Paffions than convincing the Underſtanding of 
the Judges, Sulpicius, I baffled your Impeach- 
ment. | wi. rte DO YOKTOS 4 2 


i , T 43 4 * 
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ob are in che right, Antonius, ſays Sulpte 
cius, to mention this; for I never knew 


* any thing flip out of my Hands in the Manner 


that Cauſe did at that Time; fo; as yqu have 
mention d, when I had left you to anſwer rather 
an Inyective than a Reaſoning, Immortal Gods 
how did you begin? With what Baihfulneſs, with 
what Ditfidence, with what Heſitation, and with 
what an artful Diſpoſition! After you had gain'd 
the firſt Point, and the only one that could in- 
duce the Audience to pardon you, that you was 
to plead for a dear Friend, and one: wha had been 

your 


5 thin out Hands.) The Latin has quod tam e Ma- 
Dus 6 Fre T2 — here of Sulpicias that has never 
been attended to. Antonius had juſt been telling in what a Manner 
he had acted his Part when he brought off Norbanus, and it is plain, 
that tho the Rules and Examples he lays down in the Relation are 


extreamly juſt, yet he treats the whole as a ſolemn Farce; he con- 
cludes by ſaying ulpicius was baffled, magis affettis Animis indicum 
fuam vi. Sulpicius in this Pailage keeps up the Humour, and 
fays that that Cauſe had Alipt out of bis Hands, , This alluded to the 

arces, or Mimi, where a Fellow was brought upon the Stage, and 
by different Feats of Adivity, of the ſame Nature with thoſe of our 
Har {rquins, eſcapes out of the Hands of the reſt of the Actors, who 
piung him leave the Stage clear, and thus the Farce ends. For 
2 more particular Account of this ice the Note upon the Oration 


wr Ceg/zus; in my Tranſlation, Vol. 2. P. 162. Line 23. 
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* Queſtor; What a Road did 7 
— ſecure Attention in the — yoke 
? but all of a ſudden, while I imagin d 
you only gain'd-ſo far as that the Audience 
thought you excuſable, by reaſon of your Con- 
nection with him, in defending a profligate Citi- 
zen, you inſenſibly to all the Audience, tho 
much was I alarm d, ſecretly to inſinuate 
that Norbanus had not been ſeditious, but that all 
had happen'd thro? the juſtifiable, the merited 


| Reſentment of the Roman People. Then in what 


Place did you miſs of a Thraft at Cæpis; how 
7 fill'd all the Aſſembly with a Mixture of 
Hatred, Reſentment, and Compaſſion ? In this, 
not only in the Body of your Pleading, but with 
regard to + Scaurus, and the reſt of my Wi- 
neties, whoſe Evidence you did not ſet aſide by 


your Reaſoning, but by appealing to _ 


0 J The Dignity of Prætor excell'd that of Queſtar, 
and So) 'd — a Father. Cicero, in his Oration for 
Cæcilius, (fe the firſt Volume of the Tranſlation of the Orations, 
P. 121.) explains this Paſſage. * It is a Doctrine tranſmitted to us 
*«« from our Anceſtors, that the Prætor is in Place of a Parent tous 
* Quzſtors ; that no Relation can be more binding, more intereſt 
6 ing, than a Conjunction in Office, than the common Diſcharge 
à public Duty, at the fame Time, and in the fame Province 
1% Therefore, tho' conſiſtent with Law you could proſecute him, 
yet you cannot conſiſtent with Piety ; becauſe of your filial Tys. 
«+ But, while he never did you Wrong, if you impeach your Pr. 
tor, then muſt you 2 your Enmity is, on yout 
Part, unjuſt and deteſtable. | 
+ Scaurus.} He was the Grandſon of Aurelius Scaurus, who be 
ing taken Priſoner by Bokes King of the Cimbrians ; after the De- 
fear of the Roman Army, as he maintain'd to that Prince, that the 
Romans were invincible on the other Side of the Abi, and that be 
would experience it if he paſs'd them: Bolus, loſing Patience, 113 
apon kim with his Sword, and Rilrd him. Seb eur. 
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| Things, 
other Inſtruction. For I 8 — 
inſtructed in hearing yourſelf exemplify the Man- 
coy i - Nay but, replies Auro. 
mis, if you pleaſe, I will likewiſe inſtruct you in 
the Rules I us'd to follow, and had principally 
in View in my Pleadin For the long Time I 
have liv'd in the World, and the Practice I have 


had in Affairs of Conſequence, may well by this 
Time make me Maſter in what Manner to touch 


r in Mankind. 


N. 


CHAP, LL 
A ND for my own Part, I ug to conſider 


if the Nature of the Cauſe requir'd this 

. Becauſe the Flames of Eloquence 
we not to be apply'd in trifling Matters; nor 
when the Audience are in ſuch a Diſpoſition, as 
that their Paſſions are unſuſceptible of Emotion. 
For a Man is thought ridiculous when he applies 
the Pathetic to Trifles ; and he is odious when 
E 
Now the Paſſions which we have gene- 


ally to work upon the Minds of our Judges, or 
a Audience, are * Love, + Hatred, | Anger, 
Envy, 


Love.] Cicero, as I have obſery'd before, has nobly 
{dull hel in his Oration fo Milk. See Vol. f. — 


Sur P. 53. dn he courts the Love of Pompey 


1 Hatred} See P. 68. Bid. 
ü .] See P. 46 and 47. Nia. 
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Envy, Compathon, + Hope, . Par, 
and q {+ Crag We  perce MPO , 
conciliated by ſeeming to "load for robe: is "ub 
vantageous to the Audience: Or if we exert our- 
ſelves for Men of Worth, or ſuch as at leaſt ſcem 
to them to be Men of Worth and Utility. By 
the firſt we conciliate their Love; by de 
Virtue, their Endearment; and the Proſpect of 
a future Advantage is always more affecting than 
the Mention of op des mn. ae You are to Tom 
prove, that either their Dignity or Utility i; 
—— with the Cauſe you . and you 
muſt intimate, that the Perſon for whom you 
hbour to procure all this Love, never made any 
private Advantage of his own by it, nor had any 
ſelfiſh Views in what he did. For Motives of Ine 
tereſt beget Hatred ; but labouring for the Ser- 
vice of others, Favour. But we muſt here take 
Care, when we are upon this Topic, not to ex- 
tol too much the Merit and the Glory of thoſe 
whom you want to recommend by thoſe Services; 
for nothing is ſo liable to Envy as theſe. At the 
the ſame time from theſe very Topics we may 
learn how to direct Reſentment againſt others, 
PTSD and our Friends; * 


1 


„ Ber! Yee. Bid | 
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Hope.) See P. 60. Bid. 
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0 — See P. 1 and 2. lid. In ſhort, the Oration for 
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the ame Method is to be follow'd either in a- 
wakening, or allaying Anger. For if you ſhall 
vate a Fact, which muſt be perniciqus or 
Aantsgecg to Hearers, then that be- 
ts Reſentinent. But if this is to affect worthy 
en, or thoſe who have not deſerv'd it, or the 
Public, it then begets, if not ſo keen a Reſent- 
ment, yet a Diſguſt that is not at all unlike that 
of Hatred or Envy. Fear too is inculcated either 
from perſonal, or common Danger. The perſonal 
affes us but the common muſt be laid 


out as having perſonal Conſequences. 


— — ——— —_— 


1 1 MEE 
HE fame Method mult be held with regard 
to Hope, Joy, or Uneaſineſs ; But 1 


don't know whether the Emations of Envy are 


not by far more keen than them all. And whe- 
ther it requires moſt Power to ſuppreſs or to 
awaken it. The chief Objects of Envy amongſt 
Mankind are ſuch of our. Equals or  Inferiors, 
who raiſing themſelves above our, Rank in the 
World, give us the Mortification of ſeeing, them 
ſoar above us. We likewiſe very often ſtrongly 
envy our Superiors, eſpecially if they are arrogant- 
ly boaſtful, and upon the Streſs of the Figure and 
Fortune they enjoy in the World, ſhall tranſgreſs 
the Bounds of common : In ſuch a Caſe, 
when we want to inflame we ought chiefly to in- 
lit that theſe Advantages are not acquir'd by Vir- 
we; and then, that they were acquir'd by Vice 


and - 


Envy, are to fay that ſuch Honours were ac- 
quir'd F ye 
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and Crimes; but if they are of too weighty ard 0 
ſerious a Matter to be treated of in this $17 ad m 
te 


you are then to infiſt upon it that no Merit, be f 
ever ſo great, can compenſate for ſuch Inſolence 
and ſuch Pride, But when you want to ally 


qu much Toit and many Dangers; and that 
they have not been apply d to the Poſſeſſor 's pri 
vate Advantage, but to that of others; and that 
if he has ſeem'd to have acquir'd any Glory, yet 
ſo ſelf-denying he was, that tho' he had juſtly 
earn'd it by his Dangers, it was fo far from giv- 
ing him Pleaſure, that he undervalu'd, and ſet it 
all aſide. And we muſt by all means endeavour 
to beat down all this Reflection upon his Grat- 
neſs, and to work up our Speech ſo as that the 
Diſtinction of his Fortune ſhould ſtill be mingled 
with the Reflection upon his Toils and Hard- 
ſhips ; the Reaſon of this is becauſe the World 
apt to envy ; it is the reigning, the ſtanding Vice, 
and feeds upon exalted and: flouriſhing Fortune. 
Compaſſion is mov'd, if the Hearer can be brought 
to apply to his own Caſe the afflicting Circum- 
ſtances that are deplor'd in another's ; whether 
they are _— paſt or dreaded ; or by looking 
upon another frequently to turn his Eye into hi 
own Breaſt. Thus as every Circumſtance of 
human Nature is affecting, when pathetically re- 
preſented ; Virtue, when dejected and proftrated, 
is more ſo; and, (as I have often mention'd) the 
gentle, mild Manner of Speaking, by recom- 
mending Probity, ought as it were to give the 
Picture of a virtuous Man ; ſo this Stile, * 
| e _ 
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Orator undertakes to change the Affections, and 
mould them to all his Purpoſes, ought to be in- 
tenſe and vehement. Ie? 


[ 
| 
| 
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CHAP. UL 
Bi in theſe two Kinds there is ſo ſtrong a 


1 


Reſemblance, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh 
when we ought to- apply the gentle, and when 
the vehement. For ſomething ought' to flow 
from the Gentleneſs, by which we conciliate the 
Favour of the Hearers, ſo as to mingle with that 
Torrent of Energy, with which we want to 
arouſe them; and even that Gentleneſs muſt 
ſometimes be employ'd in inflaming ſome Paſſion 
of the Mind: Nor can any Speech be more hap- 
pily temper'd, than that in which the Eagerneſs 
of Diſpute is ſeaſon'd by the Humanity of the 
Speaker; and where, on the other Side, Gentle- 
neſs is guarded by a certain Gravity and Perſeve- 
rance in our Purpoſe, In both theſe Kinds, I 
mean that which requires Force and Diſputation, 
and that which is adapted to the Life and Mo- 
als, tho” in ſetting out the Speaker ought to be 
low, yet in ending he ought to be quick and dit- 
ſive, For he is not to jump into that Manner, 
it being quite foreign to the Merits of the Cauſe, 
and People wanting in the firſt place to know 
What they are actually to judge of; but when he 
got into that Tract, he ought not to leave it 
haſtily; for you cannot upon the very firſt Touch 
rule Compaſſion, Envy, or Reſentment, in the 

Brin. . 
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fame Manner as hen a Proof is laid down it i 
immediately catch d up. For a Proof is ſtrength 
en d by the Conviction it carries, which ſcizes 

ou as ſoon. as diſcharg'd. But this Kind of 

leading does not ſo much require the Clearnec 
of a Judge's Head, as the Senſibility of his Heart, 
and no Man can ever ſucceed in it, but by a dif: 
fuſe, . diverſify d, and copious Language; and 
after a proportionable Vehemence in the Diſpute, 
Theretore they who ſpeak conciſely and cool), 
may indeed inſtruct, but they never can move a 
Judge, which is every thing. It is now cler, 
that in all Diſputes, the Weapons that ſerve for 
oppoſite Manners in Speaking are ſupply'd from 
| the ſame Stores, But the Force of a Proof muſt 
11 be broken, either by finding Fault with thoſe Cir- 
ö cumſtances that are brought to ſupport it, or by 
i ſhewing that the Concluſion inſiſted upon does 
1 not ariſe. from, nor is conſequential to the Pre- 
miſes: Or if you cannot confute it by thele 
I Means, you muſt contradict. it by ſomewhut 
1 more, or equally weighty. But thoſe Parts of a 
1 Pleading which conſiſt in Lenity to conciliate, or 
in Vehemence to move, are to be introduc'd 
from oppoſite Paſſions, that Kindneſs may fuc- 
ceed Reſentment ; and Envy, Pity. 
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CHAP. LIV. | 
UT Wit and Humour is very often agree. 


able, and highly ſerviceable. And tho 
every thing elſe were communicable by any ; 
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theſe are attainable only by Nature, without the 
Aſſiſtance of any Art; In this, Czfar, you, in 
my Opinion, are far ſuperior to all Mankind, 
therefore you will either vouch for me, that Art 
en never make a Man witty, or if it can, you 
are the beſt Maſter to inſtruct us in it. By your 
Leave, replies Cæſar, I think a Man who is no 
Fool may talk more wittily upon any Subject 
than that of Vit. For when I faw ſome Greet 
Feſt Books J had ſome ſmall Hopes of Learning 
a little from them: And indeed I found a great 
deal of Wit and Humour among the Greeks : 
For the Sicilians, the Rhodians, Byzantines j 
but above all, the Athenians, are Maſters in this 
Manner. * But they who have attempted to lay 
down Rules of Art 3 to attain it, have turn'd 
out ſuch arrant Dunces, that they give you no- 
thing to laugh at but their Dulneſs, Therefore I 
don't think that this Talent is communicable by 
any means, For as there are two Kinds of Wit, 
one that runs equally thro' the whole of a Diſ- 
courſe, the other pointed and ſhort, the firſt 
was term'd by our Forefuhers Raillery, and the 
other Repartee, Both of them are trifling, for 
one needs but triſſe to raiſe a Laugh. And yet, 
Antonius, as you obſerve, I have very often ſeen 
Humour and Wit have a prodigious Effect in 
Cauſes, But as Art is not requir'd in the conti- 


Q_ nu'd 


t But they aul have attempted, &c.] The Strergth of this Argu- 
ment !s ; if the Greeks, who are very witty, and the Inventors of 
ul Arts, make themſelves ridiculous and fooliſh in deſcribing Wit, 
u affe chad it cannot by any means be taught, ubleſs one better 
qQuali!v'd than they, undertakes it, Thus he leflens the Greets, that 
de way commend himlelf aud his own Country men. Strebezs; 
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nu'd Vein of Humour, which is the firſt Kind! 
have mention'd; far leſs can it enter into Repar. 
tees, which form the ſecond, and which muſt hi 
without Premeditation. For Mimics and Men 
of Humour are made by Nature ; it is ſhe that 
moulds their Features, tnodulates their Voice, 
and -forms their very Expreſſion to ſecond their 
Looks. Was it own to Art that my Brother 
here, when Philip aſk'd him, why he bar}? 
anſwer'd, Becauſe he ſaw 4 Rogue. How did 
Craſſus expreſs himſelf thro! all his Speech before 
the Crntumuiri againſt Scævola; or in Defence 
of Cneius Plancus againſt Brutus, who impeach d 
him? For, Antonius, that which you attribute 
to me is univerſally allow'd to Craſſus, and he 
is perhaps the only Man in the World that is 
Maſter of both theſe Kinds of Vit; I mean that 
which runs thro' the whole of a Diſcourſe, and 


that which conſiſts in r. and Smartnefs, 
O 


For his whole Defence of Curius againſt Scevola 
was a perpetual Fund of Pleaſantry and Humour; 
but without any of that Smartneſs. Becauſe by 
Paying a Regard to the Dignity of his Antagoniſt, 

e preſerv'd his own ; and it is exceeding hard for 
Men of Wit and Quickneſs to pay any Regard 
to Junctures or Characters; fo as when they 
find themſelves in a high Vein of Humour, to 
contain from pouring forth what comes up- 
permoſt. For this Reaſon ſome arch Fellows 

t an humourous enough Conſtruction upon 4 


Paſſage of Ennius : It is eafier, ſays that Poet, 
for a wiſe Man to keep a burning Coal within his 


Teeth, than a goed Saying, Now, _— to 
% em, 
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them, good Sayings are witty ones: And - Wo 


they ate commonly underſtood in that Sen 
— 1 — — 
CHAP. LV. 


UT as Craſſus went on againſt Srævola in 
that Vein, which is quite void of all pique- 
ing Reflections, he thereby turn d the whole 
Cauſe and Diſputation into Ridicule : So when 
he ſpoke againſt Brutus, whom he hated, and 
whom he thought it a Duty to expoſe, he fought 
with both Weapons. How much did he play 
upon the Baths he had then lately fold, and the 
Patrimony he had ſquander'd? And when Bru- 
tus faid, that he feweated without any Reaſon, 
how quick was his Repartee? How can it be 
otherwiſe, aid he, for you have juſt got rid of a 
Bagnio? He had a vaſt Nur iber of theſe Turns; 
but his ſtanding Raillery was equally agreeable : 
For when Brutus call'd up two Readers, and 
gave one of them an Oration of Caſſus upon the 
* Narboneſe Colony to read ; and the other, one 
upon the Servilian Law, and when he had com- 
per d the political Contradictions their ſeveral 
Chapters contain'd, our Friend here + very hu- 
mourouſſy gave the three Treatiſes wrote by his 
Q 2 Father 


* Narboneſe Cobm.] In the Province of Narbin a Roman Colo- 
d as ſettled, the Inhabitants being expc Rd by War; fee the Ora- 
ton þ9 Fenteis, When a Law was made againf that Colony, Craſ 
far opros d it, and run out in InveRtives againſt the Senate, becaute 
they did not join him. | 

T Pry buz:oureuſly.) I don't know if the Reader of Tafte will by 
very much in love with this Piece of Humour of Craſ#s, 
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Father Brutus, to three different Readers, In 
the firſt, Book was this Paſſage, I happen dito be at 
PrRIVERNUM. Brutus, ſaid he, your Father here 
is an Evidence that he left you an Eſtate at Pxr. 
VERNUM, In the ſecond Book, I and my Sin 
Marcus were at Alba. What a wonderful Saga- 
city did this good Man diſcover, ſaid Craſſus, te 
Rnew what a Cormorant his Son was, and a; 
| afraid that if he did not mention the Eſtates le 
left lim, it ſhould be thought he inherited nothing? 
In the third Book, which is the laſt he wrote, 
for I have heard Scævvola ſay that theſe are all the 
genuine Works of Brutus, we have theſe Words, 
1 and my Son Marcus happen'd to be ſitting tage- 
ther at Tiburtinum. Where, Brutus, faid he, or: 
thoſe Eſtates which your Father, in the Writings le 
pubhſh'd, ſays he left you? * Ab! had you nit 
been of Age he would have wrote a fourth Book, 
and have told the World that he had waſb' d in hi 
Baths along with his Son. Muſt it not then be 
confeſs d that Brutus was as much confounded by 


this Wit and Raillery, as he was by the pathetic 


Expreſſions he pour'd forth, when by Chance 
the Funeral of the aged Julia paſt along? Im- 
mortal Gods! What Force, what Energy was 
There, how quick, how ſudden it was? Bruins 
cry'd he, What Commiſſion have you to deliver to your 
Father by this aged Matron ? + What Meſſage Fl 


yu 


®* 4b! had you not been of Age.) The Latin has it, i Puberen 
te jam haberet. The Age of Puberty among the Romans Mas the 
fourteenth. | * 

＋ What Meſſage, &c.] Our Author ſeems extreamly ſon 9 
this Figure ; he has beautifully adapted it in his Pleading bet 
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you ſend to all thoſe Perſons, whoſe Figures you 
na perceive are carrying along? What m your 
Anceſtors? What to Lucius Brutus, who deli- 
ver d Rome from Regal 2am ? What ſhall 
ſhe report that you are doing? What Object, what 
Accompliſhment, what Virtue are you now pur- 
ſung? Are you improving your Eſtate? that is 
wt a Buſineſs for a Man of Qyality ; but grant- 
ing it were, you have none to improve ; you have 
diſipated it by Intemperante.. Are you bufied in 
the Croil Law? that too was your Father's ; but 
ſhe will tell, that you have ſold bis Houſe, and 
have not reſerv'd even * a Hamlet where to erett 
your Father's Chair. Shall ſhe ſay that you are 
applying to military Affairs? why, you never ſaw 
a Camp. To Eloquence? that you are void of : 
And every Talent of Voice or Tongue you poſſeſs, 
you have hir'd out in the vil FA Trades, that of 
Calumny. Dare you behold the Light? Dare 


7 Q 3 you 


Cekus; See the Tranſlation of the Orations, Vol. 2. P. 134. 

Our Author perhaps borrow'd it originally from Deaf heues, and 

Virgil has us d it in fome Places with great Succeſs. See Entidis 
of 


Cai Pyrrbus : Referes ergo bæc, & nuncius ibis 
Pelide Geniteri: illi mea triſtia Faa, l 
Degeneremgue Neoptolemum narrare memento. 


Thou then be firſt, replies the Chief, to po 

With theſe ſad Tidings to his Ghoſt beloaw ;; 

Be gone—acquaint him auith my Crimes ia Troy, 
Ard tell ay Sire of his degenerate Pay. 


* 4 Hamlet.) The Original has it Rutis Cæſſſue, which is a 
a technica! Term in the Civil Law. 
ue terra non tenentur qu-rque Oteri ffructili 
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you look upon thoſe Statues? Dare you face thy 
Forum, the City, or the Aſſembly of your Country. 
men? Do you not tremble at the Sight of that 
Corps, at the Memory of your Anceſtors, whiſ 
Virtues you are fo far from imitating, that yu 
have not reſerv'd even a Spot for erecting their 
Images. 


_—_— 
= & . 


C.H A P; LVI. 


HESE are pathetic, divine Expreflions ; 

but as to gentile, good-manner'd ones, 

you may remember a vaſt Number of ſuch in one 
Harangue which was deliver'd before the People 
in as great an Aſſembly, and as weighty a Plead- 
ing as ever was, yet no Speech was ever better 
ſeaſon'd with Wit and agreeable Humour, I 
mean our Friend's late Reprimand againſt his 
Colleague, when Cenſor, Therefore, Antonius, 
I agree to both your Propoſitions ; that gentile 
Wit is often of great Service in pleading, and that 
it is abſolutely incommunicable by any Art. One 
Thing, it is true, I am aſtonith'd at, that you 
have rais'd my Merit ſo high in this, and have 
not given the Preference here, as well as in other 
Points, to Craſſus. Why, That I would have done, 
ſays Antonius, were it not that I have ſome ſmall 
Spice of Envy againſt this Crafſizs, For, tho Wit 
and Raillery in themſelves are not much to be 
envy'd, yet for a Man, as he does, to engrols 
the Merit of being the moſt agreeable, and fineſt 
Gentleman of his Age, when at the ſayne time 0 
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has that of being the moſt ſolid, and moſt re- 
ſ Perſon alive, ſeems to me quite intolera- 
ble. Craſſus himſelf could not forbear to ſmile 
here, Yet, Julius, replies Antonius, tho' you 
deny that Wit is an Art; yet, in the Opening 
you made, you ſeem'd to hint at ſome Rules that 
ought to be obſerv d with regard to it. For you 
fd that ſome Regard ought to be had to Per- 
ſons, Circumſtances, Junctures, leſt a Joke ſhould 
Joſe the Effect you deſign d it ſhould have, which 
is the particular Care of Craſſus. But we may 
leave this Rule, fince theſe Gentlemen have no 
Occaſion for it. Our Buſineſs is now to Hs. 
in what Manner to apply Wit, when there is 
Occaſion : For Inſtance, againſt an Antagoniſt, 
elpecially if he gives us any Advantage to attack 
his Folly ; againſt an Evidence, whom we may 
repreſent as fooliſh, avaritious, flight, provided 
the Audience is likely to hear us with any Degree 
of Satisfaction. Anſwers have a much better 
Effect than Attacks, becauſe the Wit of an An- 
lwer diſcovers more Quickneſs of Parts; and, as 
it is by way of Return, it carries along with it 
more good Breeding. For it is {till to be pre- 
ſum' d, if one is not attack'd, that he would have 
been quiet; as in the Harangue I have men- 
tion d, our Friend here ſcarce ſaid one witty 
Thing, but by way of Anſwer : Yet ſuch was 
the Gravity, ſuch was the Authority of Domi- 
#115, that it appear'd more eaſy to avoid his Ob- 


ections by Turns of Humour, than to break their 


Force by Strength of Argument. 
| . 
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Y AY.S Sulpicius, how then ſhall we ſuffer 
Ceſar, who, (tho! he has yielded the Prize 

of Wit to Cyaſſus, yet has Iahour'd much more in 
that Study) not to explain to us this whole Syſtem 
of Joking; what it is, and from whence deriv'd; 
eſpecially ſince We all agree that the Power and 
Utility of Wit and polite Converſation are ſo very 
great? But, anſwers Geſar, what if I ſhould 
agree with Antonius, that an Orator can never be 
witty by Rule? Sulpicius making no Reply to 
this; No more, ſays Craſſus, can be be inſtructed 
by Rule in thoſe Points which Antonius ſo much 
enlarg'd upon. They are attain'd, as he himſelf 
ſaid, by obſerying thoſe Properties which have 
the greateſt Effect in Speaking; and, could this 
make a Man eloquent, who would be otherwiſe? 
Fox every Man might with Eaſe, or at leaſt by 
ſome Method or other, make himſelf Maſter of 
ſuch, Obſervations. But I am of Opinion that 
the Force and Utility of theſe Precepts lic in this ; 
Not that Art can direct us how to invent what we 
are to ſay, but that when we have attain'd to 
ſuch Properties, by Nature, Study, or Practice, 
we may then be able critically to diſtinguiſh the 
good from the bad, after we have learn'd how to 
apply them: Therefore, Cæſar, J muſt beg it 
as 1 Favour, that you will pleaſe to diſcuſs this 
Syſtem of Joking, and give us your Opinion 
upon it, leſt any Part of Eloquence, ſince you 
Will have it fo, ſhould be let flip in ſuch a Com- 
. Pang 
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pany, and fo accurate a Converſation as this, 
Nay, Craſſus, rephes the other, fince you infiſt 
upon your Gueſts paying their Reckoning, I ſhall 
never be the Man, who ſhall give you any Cauſe, 
by giving you the flip, of refuſing to entertain 
again, Tho' I have very often been ſurpriz d at 
the Impudence of thoſe Fellows who act upon the 
Stage while Roſcius is a Spectator. is 
the Man who can ſo much as move, without his 
diſcerning a Fault in him? In like manner, in 
the hearing of Craſſus, I have now begun ti peak 
upon Wit; and tho', as the Saying is, I am but 
2 Swine in compariſon of him, I am to teach an 
Orator, whom, when Catulus lately heard, he 
fad that all other Speakers ſeem'd to have fed 
upon Hay. Says Craſſus, Catulus was but in 
Jeſting, eſpecially as the Merit of his Eloquence is 
ſuch, that he himſelf deſerves to be with 
Ambroſia, But, Cæſgar, do you 7 on, that 
Antonius may proceed to finiſh the reſt of his Diſ- 
courſe, There is very little of that to come, 
fays Antonius; but as I am now fatigu'd with the 
Toil and Journey of Diſputation, T will reſt and 
compoſe myſelf by the Talk of Cæſar, as if T 
were in ſome happily ſituated Inn, 
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UT, fays Ceſar, you will have no Reaſon 

to boaſt of the Goodneſs of my Entertain- 
ment ; for as ſoon as you have taſted of the leaſt 
Morſel, I will turn you out of Doors, and ſend 
you 
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you a packing on your Journey; and not to de. 
tain you tao long, I will in a very few Words 
lay before you my Senſe of all this Kind of Speak- 
ing. As to what regards Laughing, we are to 
conſider of five Things; firſt, what is is; ſe- 
condly, whence it is; thirdly, whether it ought 
to be the Orator's Buſineſs to raiſe a Laugh; 
fourthly, to what Degree; fifthly, what are the 
Kinds of the Rediculous. As to the firſt, What a 
Laugh is: By what means it is rais'd, wherein it 
conſiſts, in what manner it burſts out, and is ſo 
ſuddenly diſcharg'd, that tho' we were willing, it is 
out of aur Power to ſtifle it, and in what manner 
it all at once takes Poſſeſſion of our Sides, of our 
Mouth, our Veins, our Look, our Eyes, let 
* Democritus account for all theſe Particulars ; for 
they are neither to my preſent Purpoſe, and tho' 
they were, yet I ſhould not at all be aſham'd to 
fay, that I did not know them; for even they 
who pretend to account for them know nothing 
of the Matter. But the Place, and, as it were, 
the Province of the Ridiculbus, for that comes 
next in Queſtion, conſiſts of a certain Meanneſs 
and Deformity. For the only, at leaſt the chief 
Expreſſions that raiſe Ridicule are ſuch as + cha- 
racteriſe and point out in a gentile manner, ſome- 


what that is of itſelf very ungentile. But, to 
come 


* Democritus.] There is a Joke in this Expreſſion, for it allude 
either to Demecritus the famous laughing Philoſopher, or an eminent 
Phyſician then living. 

4 Chara&eriſe and point out.] This is the ſame Expreſſion which 
he uſes in the firſt Oration againſt Catilin. Catilina ay & 
feenat Oculis ad cadem unum emgus Veſtruys, det © Orauan 
tranſlated, Vol 2. P. 4. _ | | 
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-ome to the third Point, it is evidently an Ora- 
tor's Buſineſs to raiſe a Laugh, both, becauſe 
the good Humour he puts the Audience into pro- 
cures him Favour ; and the Smartneſs that is 
often contain'd in one Word is univerſally ad- 
mir d; (eſpecially if it comes as Reply, and often 
when it is thrown out in the Attack ;) and be- 
cauſe it leſſens, confounds, hampers, frightens, 
and confutes the Opponent ; and as it ſhews the 
Orator himſelf to be a Man of Politeneſs, Learn- 
ing, and good Breeding ; but above all, becauſe 
it ſoftens or unbends Sorrow and Severity, and 
rery often by a Joke or a Laugh it diſcuſſes very 
ugly Matters, which won't bear to be clear'd up 
by Proofs. But to what Degree the Ridiculous 19 
to be touch'd by an Orator, which was the fourth 
Thing we propos'd to enquire into, 1s a Matter 
worthy his moſt ſerious Attention, For neither 
z an eminent or flagitious Villain, nor a Wretch 
remarkably harraſs'd with Misfortunes, the pro- 
per Subject of Ridicule; becauſe Villains de- 
ſerve to be laſh'd with a more cutting Scourge 
than the Ridiculous ; and it is indecent to inſult 
the Miſerable, unleſs they are inſolent under their 
Misfortunes. But above all things, yot# ought to 
be tender of touching upon the private Affections 
of Mankind, leſt you ſhould raſhly attack thoſe 
who are perſonally below d. | 


CHAP. 
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ets that are moſt eaſily play'd upon, are 
who are neither worth bf 6rd <p; Da 
tion, nor the greateſt Compaſſion. Hence it 
happens, that the whole Subject of the Ridicu- 
lous lies in the moral Vices of Men, who are nci- 
ther belov'd nor miſerable, nor deferving to be 
dragg'd to Puniſhment for their Crimes : When 
theſe Qualities are gentily handled, they are laugh d 
at; Deformity and perſonal Defects are likewiſe 
happy enough Subjects for Ridicule, But let us 
have in View what ought to be the principal 
Conſideration in other Reſpects; I mean, how 
far we ought to go. Here we ought not only to 
take it as a Rule to do nothing in/iprdly, but that 
we do nothing buffooni/hly. An Orator is to 
avoid both Extreams, not to make his Jeſts too 
abuſive, nor too buffooniſh ; what theſe mean, 
we ſhall more eaſily underſtand, when I come to 
ſpeak of the Kinds of the Ridiculous. For there 
are two Kinds of Humour ; one ariſing from the 
Subject, the other from the Expreſſion. The 
firſt is when any thing is told by way of Story, 5 
what you, Craſſus, once told againſt Memmi, 
* that he had eat a Limb of Largius, when he 
| quarrel 
a be bad eat @ Limb. This to an Englifs Reader ib 2) 


inſi pid Joke ; the Latin has it, . eum lacertum Lamu. = 
Joke probably aroſe by ſome Affair of Jealouſy, on Account of t 


Memains making a little too free with the other's Mitte, vi 


* 


A Oderation therefore is chiefly to be ob- 
| ſery'd in Matters of Wit, And the Ob- 
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d with him at Tarracina about a Wench; 
3 Story, tho' witty, was cook d up b 
yourſelf ; you added one Circumſtance, that all 
over Tarracina the following Letters were wrote 
n the Walls, M. M. L. L. L. that when he 
d what theſe meant, an old Townſman an- 
fmer'd you, Mouthing Memmius Lopps Largius 
Linh, You may perceive how gentile, how ele- 
cant, how oratorial this Manner is; whether the 
Foundation of your Story is true, which mult yet 
be beſpangled with a little Invention ; or if the 
whole is Fiction. But the Property of this Kind 
s, that the Actions, the Manners, the 5 
| an 


ve Occaſion for Craſſus to ſay that he had eat the Arm of Larius 
t muſt be own'd that Cicero has not at all been oblig'd to bis Com- 
mentators for illuſtrating his witty Sayings, tho' it is very true 
that ſome Times they cannot be decipher'd. I don't know if 
this Joke will appear with better Grace by obſerving what none, of 
the Commentators have done, that when a Man very eagerly. kiſs'd 
any Part, he was ſaid in Latin to bite, or to eat it. And if we are 
to judge by ſome Circumſtances, they were ſo very eager, as ſome- 
umesto make the Blood follow by a hearty Kiſs. See what Horace 
, Ode 13. Lib. 1. | x 


Side Puer furens 

Inpreſſit Memorem Dente labris notam, 
Non, fi me ſatis Audies, | 

Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbart 
Letentem Oſcula ; gue Venus 

Quinta Parte ſui Nectaris imbuit. 


I have endeavour'd to preſerve ſomewhat of the Humour of the 
Original in my Tranſlation ; I ſhould not have been a bit aſham'd 
hed I been oblig'd to have left it untranſlated. I have only this to 
derte Tranſlation of this, and the Witticiſms which follow, that 

they don't read ſo well to us in Eng/jþ, as they did in Latin in the 
Days of Cicero, yet at leaſt they read as well as any literal Tranſla- 
don could do; however, that the Reader may have the Pleaſure of 
inding out the Wit of this Paſlage himſelf, I muſt inform him that 
bs Original is, Lacerat Locertum La Ol Mordax Manwivs, 
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and all the Looks of the Perſon you are talkin old 
of, are exprek'd ſo lively, as that the Com Kin 
thinks they are ſeeing him act every thing in Per. gres 
fon. Another Kind of the Ridiculous taken fm falls 
the Subject, conſiſts in what uſes to be taken from whe 
imitating a certain ankward, affected Manner in the mul 
Perſon you play upon. As Craſſus, when he call' 10 f 
out; BY YOUR QUALITY; BY YoUuR Blob: der 
nothing in theſe Words could have rais'd a Laugh racte 
in the Aſſembly, but the humourous Imitation ung 
or the Look and Tone. But when he came The 
to BY YoUR STATUES, and enliven'd it with whic 
a little Action, by. ſtretching out his Arm, wt Cul, 
laugh'd exceſſvely. Of this Kind is that, where 
Roſcius, in the Character of an old Man, fays * 
* For you, my ANTiPHo, I plant theſe ; bere] fel 1 
h 
lard h 
For you, my Antipho.] Theſe ſeem to have been the Words of a = 5 
a Which t 
old Man planting Trees, and telling his Son, that himſelf could net — 
live fo long as to ſee theſe Trees come to Maturity; but that he, 2 
being a vigorous young Man, would reap the Fruit of them. Whit 0 
Craſſus adds, ſenium eſt, cum andio, means, that Roſcius ſo er. n El 
fectly imitated a coughing old Man, with a broken, trembling yo 
Voice, that one would have thought he heard the old Man humicl!, 8 
and not a Player acting the Part of the old Man. Pearce. Ja 1 
As this learned Gentleman lays down this only as a Conjeftore, [ 1 
hope I may be indulg'd in another ; I am apt thereſore to think, Oh wi 
that the Words ſenium eft, cum audio, are a Part of the Line here 4 
* And that when Ro/cius pronounc'd this Line it was not n Pho 
the Character of an old Man, but of a young Fellow ridicaling ls 2 
Father's Words. If we take it in this Senſe it gives a much greater 84 
Spirit to the Line. For we are to obſerve, that Cicero is here gu. 1 
ng an Example where a little Action enlivens the Imitation. | 
erefore if we ſuppoſe that Roſcius, in the Character of that you" 45 


Fellow, imitated the Manner of an old Man planting, and then 1 
turning all at once to the Character of a young Man, gives à mnt 
ſtronger Example of the Species that Cicero is here deſcribing, 
if we ſuppoſe, with Dr. Pearce, that Raſcius had then play d 
the Part of an old Man inthe Play. we 
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Kind of the Ridiculous muſt be handled with 
Caution. For when one overdoes it, he 
fills into a Farcical Character; for Inſtance, 
when he runs into Obſcenity. But an Orator 
muſt ſteal this Manner upon an Audience, ſo as 
to give more Exerciſe for their Reflection than 
their Eyes. He likewiſe beeps to the Cha- 
mer of good ute, 2 ſty, by ſhun- 
ing all N of Action or Expreſſion. 
Tick two Kinds therefore are of that RipicuLEe 
which ariſes from the Subject. And they are pe- 
culiar to the * ſtanding Vein of Humour, wherein 
the 


We have an Example very parallel to this in the Frogs of Arifo- 
jhanes, the firſt Scene of the Play, where Bacchus and Xanthias are 
8 upon the Stage. The firſt complains heavily of a ſevere 
Load he was oblig'd to bear, while the other rallies him, and tells 


vhuch their Parts requir'd them to bring upon the Stage, 
feeling himſelf — than a Vear older 1 Was. 27 

0 ac $90 dννEꝭs g, 

Oey 71T%TwOy T&v dude Tor id, 

lacy N v14u7Þ peνðαν e ee 

* Standing Vein of Humour.] As Cicero in this, and other Paſ- 
lages, uſes ſeveral Terms, for every one of which we have not a 
proper Word in Eng/i/ ; and as I have tranſlated them as I thought 
the Genius of our Language requir'd, I ſhall give the Reader the 
Criticiſm of a great Antient upon each of the Expreſſions made uſe 
of here, It is that of Auintilian in Lib. 6. Cap. 3. de Inft. Orat. 

Pluribus autem Nominibus in eadem Re vulgo utimur : guæ tamen 
# diducas, ſuam prepriam quandam dim oftendent. 

Nam Urbanitas dicitur ; quidem /rgnificari video Ser monem 
2 fe ferentem in Verbis, & Sono, & Uſu propriam quemdam 
bean Urbis, & ſumptam ex Con verſatione Doctorum tacitam Eru- 
Auen: denigut cui Contraria fit Rufticitas.—Venuſtum gg, quod 
un Gratia quadam & venere dicatur, = Salſum in 
Conſwetuding pro Ridiculs tantum accipimus ; Natura non utique hoc H, 
lan & Ridicula aporteat ee daſſa. Nam & Cicero, _ — 

4 


Hd Ape itſelf: But in the mean time, all this 


lim that he never ſaw the Actors upon the Stage carrying the Veſſels 
* wy 
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the Manners of Mankind are deſcrib'd, fo as that 
their Qualities may be repreſented to the Life, in 


any Narration; or by throwing. in a ſhort Touch 
of humourous Imitation their Vices may be ex- 
pos'd to Ridicule. 3 

| | CHAP, 


- Salfum fit, ait eſſt Attichrum ; non maxime ad riſum an 
Paſiui: Fraud n . | ” ag 
Nulla in tam magno eſt Corpore mica Salis: | 
un hec dicit, nibil in Corpore cus gd ridiculum. Sal ſum igitur ti, 
god non erit inſul/am, velut quoddam fimplex Orationis Condimentun ; 
quod ſentitur latente Fudicio welut Palato, excitatque & a Jedi dit 
dit Orationem. Sane ut ille in Cibis pawl liberalius aſperſus, fi ana 
mon fit immodicus, fect aliquid propriee YVoluptatis : ita bi guoque in 
dicendo habent quiddam quod nobis faciat audiendi fitim. have 
groque mn tantum circa Nidicula ofintor. confiflere. Neque enim died 
Horatius Facerum Carminis Genus Natura conceſſum «ſje Virgilio. De- 
coris hanc magis, & exulte cujuſdam Elegantiz Ajpellationem git. 
1deogue in Epiflolis Cicero bare Bri refert, Verba: N illi ſunt Peces 
fageti, ac Deliciis ingredienti molles. 2yod conventt cum ill Hor otian, 
| Molle atque facetum Virgilio. 
Jocum vero accipimus, quod oft cuntrarium ſerio. Nam & figert, & 
tern, II promittere, interim Focus eff. Dicacitas fize dali d d. 
cenal, quod eff omni Generi commune, ducta eft : propric damen gf. 
cat Sermanem cum Riſu aliguos inceſſentem. Ideo Demeſthenem Urbavun 
furſſe dicunt, dicacem negant. 
„We commonly make uſe of ſeveral Words to expreſs the fame 
Thing, but if you examine you will find each of them to have 
its own 8 Signification: Thus by Urbaritas is ments 
I polite Diſcourſe, which iu its Words, Accent, and Uſe diicoren 
a certain delicate Tafte join'd to a ſeeret Tincture of Learning 
og taken from the Converſation of Men of Letters, and fo is opp<: 0 
—W Rufticitas.” * 
vy Femuſtum is meant what is ſpoken in a graceful, genvie 
% Manner. The Salſum in an ordinary Diſcourſe is only apply 0 
to the Ridicufms : But this is not founded in Nature, tho'!t d 
neceſſary that whatever is ridiculous ſhould be <vitty. For C. 
© «© eere attributes all Vit to the Athenians, not becauſe they were 
4% peculiarly adapted to Laughter. And Catullus, when he fh, 
_ *© There is not one Grain of Salt in ſo huge a Body, does not mean, 
there was nothing ##5tulrer in her Body. Therefore the Sal 
7 a — 172 — natural Seaſoning which prevents its — 
e inſipid; and which upon deeper Reſſection leaves as it V 
f bs Rel upon the Palate 3 enlivens- the Attention, and FR 
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HAP. IX. 


s to the RipicuLe ariſing gon the Ex. 
ion ; That affects by a certain Smart- 
. nels of a Word or a Sentiment: And as we re- 
commended the avoiding a Farcical Character in 
the former Kind, either as to the Relation or 
Imitation; ſo in this, the Orator is by. all Means 
to avoid whatever borders upon that of a pert 
wn, For what Difference do we find be- 
r and the like, and 
uaintance Granius, or my Friend Var- 
fl? vow for m vſelf I can't account for it, 
r te of thin RE Wits. - No. 
Man has more ſheer Vit than Granius; but 
in my Opinion the Charaderiftical, Difference 
lies, in not always thinking ourſelves oþlig'd ta 
lay good when we can i ha. Ny 
ſhort Man, 
pear'd in Court; Grve rr bin Eee, ys * e. 


. / a5. 


gr Loh nn, 

* liberal if not exceſſive, She peaking 
« Reliſh, an Speaking. this Sale has fornewhat fo pleaing, that 
* it raiſes a Deſire of hearing more. 

* I think likewiſe that the Facetuw is riot uſed in the ridi 
** culour only ; for Herace would not make the Character of Vir- 

«* gil to bs Facetuw, if that were is Meaning. 1 think rather 
* that it ſignifies a | and elegant Manner. And thus Brutus 
4 wy yy in one 1 — 

% faceti ac is ingredients mollis; w — Ex- 

preſſiom of Horace ng ; 
TT — Facetur Virgilie. ao FP 
B e Word Focum is meant is contrary to Seriouſneſs, 
* wels and to promiſe, is ſometimes Focus. 
1 8 — qu without Doubt from the Verde, 
B common to Kinds; yet it 3% 

« 5 that Cauſes Laughter, therefore, DewoPhenn - 71 laid 9 

de Urbanu, and not Hias 
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to give his Evidence: But pray, ſays the Dele- 
gate, who wanted to be gone, let him be very 
$HORT\, My, you ſee be is very SHORT, ſays Phi- 


lippus. - * This was humourous ; but L. Auri- 
ex, who was more of a Dwarf than the Witnek 
himſelf, was upon, the Bench, and the whole 
Laugh went againſt the Judge, which render'd 
the Joke quite ſcurrilous. Therefore when 
your Wit hits a Perſon whom wiſh it ſhould 
not, the SMARTNEss of it does not hinder it 
from being sCURRILous, There is Appius, 
who affects, and, take my Word, has Wit, yet 
he ſometimes falls into Scurriſity. + I will fu 
with you, ſaid he, to my Friend Sextius, who 
has but one Eye, for I ſee there is a Vacancy for 
one; this was ſcurrilous, both by being wantonly 
provoking, and applicable to every Man who 
wants an Eye; and loſt a great deal of its Effect 
by appearing premeditated ; but how pretty was 
the extempore Return of Sextius. But you muſt 
have clean Hands, ſaid he, before you fit down, 
It is therefore a Regard to Time, a Moderation 
in Wit, the being temperate and ſparing in ſay- 
ing good Things, that diſtinguiſhes an Oratur 
from a Buffoon ;. becauſe when we ſay a good 
Thing it is not meerly for the ſake- of the Joke, 
but to do ſome Service to our - Cauſe ; whereas 


they 


* This ab humourous.) It is but juſt that we give the Reader 
the Wit of the Original, leit we find none in the Tranſlation. Pr. 
-fillus teftis proceſſit. Licet, inquit, rozere, Philippus * Tum Qui. 
tor properans, modo breviter. Hic ille, non accuſabis ; Pei paſilun 


rogabo. | 
+ 7 vill ſip.] Orig. Canabo afud te uni exim Locum: of vide. 
2229. | 1 : | l 


EOF 
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| the Flies. ' 8 
„which in my Mind is che very 


. 
* — —— 
. — — — — * 45 — 


Return for Wit. The Time therefore 6f 
Ne Things muſt be directed by 
Senſe and good Manners: I wiſh” theſe could be 
reduc'd into an Art, but Nature will have her 
AT | | 


CHAP. LXI. | 
[Fs us now explain in a few Words thoſe 


Kinds that are moſt prevailing in raiſing a 

ugh. The firſt Diviſion of theſe is; That all 
witty Sayings have their Wit ſometimes in the 
Subject, ſometimes in the Words ; but the greateſt 
Pleaſure is when the Rzdicule ariſes from the 
Agreement betwixt the Thing and the oral. 
But take good heed here, that when I touch 
upon a Topic for Ridicule, it is generally 
proper for very noble Sentiments. Alt the Diffe- 


rence ie, that a Character of Dignity muſt” be | 
ricky d, where the Subject is laudable;; | | 
and Ridicule, takes Place in Little, worthleſs, and  * | 
what we may call uncouth Subjects. Thus in the [| 
kine Words I can praiſe a Servatit if he is Pond, | 
Ra | ; 1 


A \ a | IP 1 
* By, drive away the Flies.) Orig. Puer, abige Muſcas; in 
abe figuratively uſed” to fignify au impertinent, troubles 
W. - . "3, 7 4 


might have been ſaid of a good Servant 
they all ariſe from the ſame Subjects. For bow 
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and play u him if he is a "Rogue. "What Nor 
long K if a b Slave was humourous 
enough: "* The be was + Servant to whom 
nothing in his Houſe was either ſeal d up or cm- 


real d. | Now e 
| But 


noble, how fine, was what the Mother of Car- 
vihius ſaid to him, when he was aſham' d to ap- 
blic nof a Lameneſs, oc- 

ene by a Wind pig — by hoht- 
ing for his 2 Why don't you, my Spu- 
7.4 appear abroa et. every Step you make puts 
you in mind of your Virtues? This was of the 
noble, and of the ſerious Kind. But what did 
Glaucia fay to Calvinus, who was lame? + Where 


it that old Fellow? What, is he of the claudicating 
| Race? but the other is of the clodicating, This 


a es W 


from 


4 


* That be wre, &c.] Orig Solum efſe,, cui Doni 


2b ' fit ner obſgnatum, nec occluſum. Ihe Romans in their Houſes 


1 4 way — Things up, eſpecially Bottles and Cafs. 


Why ant you, my Spurius.] Cicero appears ſo extreamly ford 


oj N that he has in many Paſſages robb'd the Gree4- of their 
ofve: * . ar 


3 e 
Oitcero, and who never would have ventur'd to have replac d theſe 
 - Sayings to the Greeks, had he nat been warranted by unqueſtionable 


2 . 
* 
. 


. 
the prettieſt i in all Antiquity. 
is fully as ſtupid 


it to his own Country. Plutarch, who wrote long 


2 has reftor'd ſeveral of theſe to their true Owners. In 


bis Apophthegms of the Spartan Dames he tells us a Story ſomewhat of 
* * Nature; and another betwixt Alexander and his Father, almoſt 


to the ſame — with this. However, it muſt be own'd that 
ich Cicero introduces this Saying makes 1t one of 


ere is that old Fellow.) This in the Origi 


n it is in the Tranſlation ; it is ſomewhat w the. Dignity _—_ 


of Punning itſelf. Or. Ubi eft wetus illud? Naw, © CLAUDICAT ! 
ic eLobicar. Eraſmus takes Glaucia to be the Surname of 


Calviiies. 


EFS sz 


Pa ee. 
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ſem an Obſervation of the ſame Imperfection. | 
# Sure this F8LLOow has not bis FELLAw, was a | 
ſevere Saying.of Scipio. But to, ape, who has a | 

' 


monrous 3 ＋ I perceive, Sir, meet me 

Day, aud every. Wav: Yet both, Kinds c 

in the Alteration. of a ſingle Letter of the fame | 

Word. Equivocal Sayings are eſteem d as being | 

of the wittieſt Kind; but they are not al- | 

ways employ'd in Jeſts, they are ſometimes ap- 14 
d ſeriouſſy. When Africanus the elder was | 
ing a Crown. upon his Head at an Entertain- | 

ment, and it had ſeveral times broke as he was 


* Sure this Ell. ] Orig. Ovid Bor Ntvio rcownavius?. 
+ cei ue, Sir, &c. ig. Video te 4 me circumussiri. 
Ceſar ſays, that theſe two Jokes of Scipio and Philppus conſiſt in 

the Alteration of a angle Letter of the ſame Ward. Scipio's, the 
Words Neewins — ſound much alike, and the Letters that 
compoſe them are almoſt the ſame. But in this Joe. of Philip's, 
what Word is like circumveniri, I am quite at'a Loft fay, It 
therefore can be no Joke, unleſs we read with ſome vulgar Editions, 
and Lambinus and Stephanus, Video me a te non co ENI, /ed 
CIRCUMVENIRI. Take Notice, Reader, that this is ſpo 
againſt a Fellow who had a bad Savour about him: And the Mean- 
ing is, as your Breath has ſuch a Stench, as often. as you, avec? me 
_ you dowt ſeem to meer? me, but to be contriving ſomewhat to my 
— Prejudice,” and to oyer-reach me. Pearce. 4 
Ion that I cannot find out the Wit of this Saying by admitti 
this learned Gentleman's Reading. In my Opinion it ſcarcely ſme] 
of a Pun,” far leſs of Wit, ora Joke, He aſks what Word is like 
circumveniri in this Jos C ſar has accounted for that; you need | 
but wow G9 Letter, and you have the whole of the Wit; for if 
| Inflead of cireum you read hircum, the Smell of which every body 
| knows was proverbial among the Roman, you have, if not a Joke, 
Jet ſoniewhat chat looks like a Pun. It is ſurpriſing that ſo eaſy an 
. Obſervation as this ſhould have never been made upon this Paſlage : 
_ and that it mould have reduc'd ſo many learned Men to call in 4 
— which I don't find they pretend is ſupported by any Ma- 
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adjuſting it; * No Wonder that" ir does nt fit, 
fays P. Licinius Varus, for the ' Head is proat, 
this was and noble; Another of the fams 
Kind is, * be it bald enough of all Conſcience, 
he talks very little. In ſhort, there is no Kind of 
Wit, in which both ſevere and ferious Things 
may not be ſaid from the ſame Subject; and like. 
wiſe we are to take Notice, that every thing that 
is r:dicwlous is not gentile Wit. For. what can be 
more ridiculous than Sannio but his Mouth, hit 
Face, his Mimickry, his Voice, in ſhoet, hit 
whole Body is Laughter itſelf, © I might call him 
avitty, but then his Wit is not of that Kind 
which I would recommend to an Orator, but to 
a Player, 
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| CHAP. LXIL 
HEN 7 therefore is rais d in the 
firſt Kind, which is the greateſt Source 

of Laughter, .and conſiſts in repreſenting the mo- 
roſe, the ſuperſtitious, the ſuſpiciqus, the vaunting, 
the fooliſh, that Laugh is not owing to our Wit, tor 
theſe Qualities are in their own Nature ridiculous: 
And they are Characters which we don't ule to 
repreſent, but to laſh, The other Kind, which 
by Imitation becomes extreamly ridiculous, we 
ought never to. indulge ourſelves in; but, if we 
ever uſe it, it ſhould be, as it were, privately and 
curſoriſy; otherwiſe it js far from being yu 1 
” MN order.] Orig. Noli mirari fi non convenit, Caput eim mag: 


Ae. SRS S 


1 He 18 bald encugh.) Orig. Catvys ſatis ej? gucd dicit par ust. 
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Features, is uhwotthy our Profeſſion. The 
fourth, which is Ohſcenity, is not only unworthy 
of the Forum, but the Converſation of Gentle- 
men. Having therefore cut off ſo many Circum- 
ſtances from this Province of Eloquence, there 
remains Wit, which conſiſts. as I have divided 
it already, in what ariſes from the Subject or the 
| For the Wit that ariſes from the 
Subject wall ſtill be Wit in whatever Expreſſion 
you cloath it; dut Where the Wit evaporates oy 
the: Alteration of the Expreſſion, then it is 

contained in the firſt Expreſſion. Equivocal Wit 
s of the moſt cutting Kind, and ariſes from the 
Expreſſion, and not from the Subject; but it is 
not very often productive of great Laughter ; be- 
ing rather commended as prettily ſpoken, and 
turning upon the Letter: As when Titius, who 
was famous for his great Keeneſs in playing at the 
Ball, bu fafpoRted bf breaking the Gered igures 
in the 1 was miſs d by his Compa- 
nions in the Campus Martius; Veſpa Terentius 
made his Excuſe by aying, that he had broke an 
An. Like the Saying of Africanus in Lucilius; 
* What, Decius, faid he, will you puſh hard? Like 
Granizs, your Friend, Crafſus, who ſaid he had 
nt & Farthing, The Man of ſheer Wit, as we 
all it, is moſt eminent in this Kind; but there 
we other Kinds that raiſe more Laughter. The 
Equivocal, as I have obſerv'd before, is chiefly 
recommended by itſelf, for it ſeems to be ſome- 
what for one to give a Signification to a Word 
X R 4 different 


Orig. Quid, Decius, nuculam ant confixum vis ſacert inguit ? 
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different from its common Acceptation : Rut itra, 


Waun 

Will run over theſe Kinds; but you know 

that the moſt eminent Kind of the ridiculus 
is Where, expecting to hear one Thing, we meet 
with another: Here our Diſappointment makes 
us laugh at ourſelves: But if ſomewhat of the 

urvocal is thrown in, the Wit is heighten'd, 
Thus a Man in Næuius ſeems to be compaſſo- 
nate, finding a Man carrying to be ſold upon a 
Judgment for Debt, aſk'd, “ For how much is Judg- 
ment gone againſt him? He was anſwer d, for a 
thouſand Pieces. If he had only added, you may 
proceed, it would have been that of ridiculous that 
ſurprizes ; but as he anſwer'd, I won't ſay any 
more, you may proceed, he threw in an cui 
Expreſſion, and thus render'd the ridiculous d 
another, and, in my Opinion, of a more witty 
Kind. It is likewiſe extreamly taking, when in a 
Diſpute you lay hold of one of your Antagoniſts 
Expreſſions; and, as Catulus did upon Phil, 
play upon him with his own Weapons. But 
there are more Kinds of the Equivecal, which 
require to be more delicately diſcuſs d, we muſt 
watch, and, as it were, catch at Words. 


a Err lens mach.) Lat. Aan addicn? Mille Nammun, ew 
Mobil adab j duces r. 1 Ae 
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here; tho we avoid all frigid (tor 

e thing that is 

fore'd We a great mar „ 
— The other Kind haz Hey 
{mall Alteration of a Word, generally of one Let- 
ter, cal'd by the Greeks Teeeopuacie: AS Cato, 
when he ſaid that the * Nobilicy were the Mobi- 
lity. Or when, as he faid to a, certain Perſon, 

+20, g , wall; and the other reply d, 
is there for Do? what Occafion 
— ſaid he? Or when he had an- 
ſwer'd thus; I Vu are lewd both behind and 
„Km D. Why is ſuch a Man call'd fo and fo? 
The ion of a Name has Smartneſs in it, 
when you turn it into the rrdiculous : As I did 
lately, when I ſaid that Nummius the Beadle, like 
Neoptolemus of Troy, n e 
n 13 *© - 9 ** ˖ 
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UT all theſe reſt upon the Word. A Line 
too is very often thrown in very facetiouſly, 

as it really ſtands, or with a little Varia- 
ray or ſotne Part of a Verſe, as Statins aid to 
Sauyus, when he was angry; a Joke, Craſſus, 

from which ſome People ſay your Law upon 
n took its Riſe. Silence there! 
what 


TA 


7 Wi, Mein.) Lat. Nebiliorem, Mibiliorem. 
o, % us, &c. ] Lat. E de bulat — 40 

1 ee A amus deambulatum. ui pus fit 
Va ars lewd. L. Si tu & eds es ; impudicus. | 
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| Mother. For Shame, ub more of that Pride. 4 


| Phayers; I only want to point out this Kind of 


you a good while _ Break of Day: By m 
means: Then, ſaid he, 


tima minis ? 
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what, 4 Rout you mate / it ill becomes you ty 17 
be fot confident, who baue neither Father we f 


Saying of this Kind, Antonius, was likewiſe of 
good Uſe to your Cauſe, with 


clar'd that he had been forc'd to pay 

as he was going off. Do you think th 
old Fellow is touch'd thirty Pieces, ſaid you? 
Proverbs are rank'd under this Head; as Scypig, 
when one whoſe Name was Ass, faid in a boaſts 
ing Manner, that he had ſery'd as à Soldier al 
over our Provinces.” You talk like an Aſs, aid 
he, Sc. Therefore thoſe Kinds too, becuuſe 
when tranſlated into other Words they loſe theit 
Wit, are reckon'd not the Jeſts when 
the Wit turns upon the Subject, but upon the 
Expreſſion. There is a Kind likewiſe which 5 
not at all inſipid, as it turns upon Words, by 
ſeeming to underſtand a Matter by the /teral 
Expreſſion, and not by the obvious Meaning. One 
Tutor, an old Player, a very comical Fellow, 
run quite into this Way, But I have done with 


Joking by ſome remarkable, notorious Inftance. 
And, Craſſus, I can't do better than mention 
what you lately ſaid to one who told you, 4 
hoped be would not be troubleſome, if be come 5 


ſhall I order you to f 
awak'd? Surely, ſaid you, you forgot qu : 


* Do jou think the old Fell] Lat. Serie Senem of latin ut 
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1 wat not d be Of the ſame 
Kind was that which the famous Ad. Scipio of 
Meluge, when he declar d that Acidinus, one of 
won Century, was Conſul. When the Cryer 
uir'd him “ DECLARE as 70 L. Manlius. 
i to him, ſaid Scipio, I DECLARE that I think 
him a good Man, and a worthy Citizen, It was 
extical enough of L. Porcius Nafica to Cato 


=" +,” nee 


ee cenſor; the latter aſł d him, + ere 
„ ju realy $a TISFy'D that you have a Wife, I 
- t sri v', reply d the other. Theſe 
. eicher quite infipidy or, when we meet with 
d in unexpected Rebuff, they are witty ; for, as I 
e oe obſerv'd before, we naturally take Pleaſure 
i Wn fuch a Surprize, and this makes us laugh, when 
ee ue, as it were, baulk'd in our Expectation. 

e | +, 00 1 . 
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/ CHAP. LXV. 

e HAT Species which changes from lite- 


ral to allegorical, or anſwers according as 
wu place one Word, or invert ſeveral, is, all of 
, of the verbal Kind. An Example of that which 
ſhits from the /iteral to the allegorical is what 
. Servilizs formerly ſaid to Raſca, when he 
fd the Qualification Act; tell me, M. Pina- 
ms, fad he, , I ſhould oppoſe you will you rail 
Wn me as you have done upon others? According 
hou fowe}t, replies the other, fo ſhalt thou 
reap, An Example of the Tranſpoſition of 
Words, 
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Danler a5 t5 L. Mantius.] Lat. Die de L. Manko. 
St Jeu rea/l; zaTISEY'D.] Ex tui Animi Sententia 
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before. Such Hits are extreamly agreeable, both 


Calla made his Bottle Companio 
Libo aſl d him, When, Galba, ill you love you 
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Words, was when the Corinthians offer'd to ere 
a Statue to the elder Scipio, in the fame Place 
with thoſe of their other Generals; he ſaid, that 
be didit | like Troopers. - As t0-the Invg- 
fian of Words; when Craſſus was pleading hr 
Aculeo:before M, Perperna, L. Helvins Lama, 
who you know has a very —— 
Counſel againſt Aculeo for Gratidionus; and 
when he had made ſeveral impertinent Interrup- 
tions; let us hear, ſaid Craſſus, the ng By, 
When this rais'd a La 3.1, cannot, ſad La- 
mia, mend my Figure, but I con my Under fand. 
Now let us hear, replies; Graſſe, the Mas 


ing. 
of Ehloquence : And here, was a greater Laugh than 


ITT ES 2 ='@ pin : 


in ſerious and merry Sentiments. For I har WW auf 
obſefv'd long ago, that tho' the Subjects of ech 
Jeſt and Earneſt were different, yet that the Man- :; 1 


_— treating both. was the ſame. One of the 
Ornaments of a Diſcourſe is the Ant 
theſe, where Words contraſt one another : This 
Kind is very often humourous ;. 8 
ns Judges, while 
Lucius Scribonius was Tribune of the People; 


un Dining- Room? Whenever, anſwer'd be, 
you heave another's Bedehamber. The Saying of 
Glaucia to Metellus was much of the fame Kind; 
vn have 4 Country Houſe" at Tiburtinum, bow 
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Now think I have diſcuſs d verbal Wit; but, 
# 25 I aid before, that which ariſes from Sub- 
far is more copious ; of this Kind is the 
Narrative of a Subject, a Matter of great Diffi- 
culty. For thoſe Circumſtances that appear moſt 
phuſible muſt be expreſs d, and that too to the 
lik, this is the peculiar Excellence of a Narra- 
tve, as likewiſe muſt all the Circumſtances that 
have any thing mean in them; this is proper to 
the ridiculous. - The : ſhorteſt Example of this 
that I can think on, is that which I mention'd 
before of Crafſus'to' Memmius. To this Kind we 
muſt refer the Narrative of Fables. Somewhat 
ef this Kind too may be brought from Hiſtory ; 


3 when Sextus Titius call'd himſelf a Cafſandra ; 
I con name, ſaid Antonius, an: Ajax 


Oleus for you. It ' likewiſe ariſes from a Simili- 
tude, either by way of Compariſon or Reſemblance; 
s the Gaul, who was formerly Evidence againſt 
Ph, and ſaid, that he bad given a vaſt deal of 
Money to lug Lieutenant Magius; and when that 
Neauris objected the Poverty of Magius : You 
make me; Scaurus, ſaid he, I did not tell you 
het Magius bad hoarded that Money up, but, li te 
t naked Man gathering Nuts, he put it into his 
Bly, As when old Marcus Cicero, the Father 
of the ſame excellent Perſon who is our Friend, 


lad, that aur Countrymen were like the Syrian 
Slaves, 


r Oileus He, according to the Greek Story, raviſb d 
! 


End of his Speech when be had crack'd his 
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Slaves, the more Greek they knew the greater 
Rogues they were. The Pictures of Deformity 
or any Defect in the "Perſon, when repreſented 
by * any Object ſtill more deform'd, are likewlf 
extreamly ridiculous : As when I faid to Helbig 
now I wilt ſhew you what you are like. Aud whit 
am I lite, reply d he? See there, ſaid I pointing 
to a Gaul painted upon one of Marius his Ci 
brian Shields, all- diſtorted, with his Tongue 
_ out, and his Chops fallen. This pot the 
2 for nothing ever appear d liker Manag, 
Of the ſame Kind was a Joke paſs d upon Tefiu 
Pinarius, who, when he poke, ſeem'd alway 
to be chewing the Cud, that he ks 


Hy Sayings, either when they magnißy 
2 have a wonderful Effect bs ſurpri- 
ing. As when, Gaſſis, faid, that Mem- 
— lofty in . that when b 
came into the Forum he flood as he paſs'd thro the 
Fabian Arch. Or when Scipio faid at Numantia, 
when he was angry with Lyintus Meteltus, that 
the next Child his Mother bore would ſurely be as 
Aſs. The Meaning is likewiſe very threwd, 
when from a very ſinall Circumſtance, often by 
Word, a dark, conoeal'd Matter is clear'd 
As when P. Cornelius, a Man whom the W 
look'd upon as both covetous and knaviſh, but 4 
very brave Man, and a' good General, return 
his Thanks to C, Fabricius for making him Cot- 
ſul, tho he was his Enemy, eſpecially in a gt 
| . 


* Ay Oljeꝶ fill mere deform'd.] We have got a Term for ui. 
from the alians, vis. —— * 
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important War. Why fhould you than me, 
20 the other, for ching rather to be pillag'd 
than ſold? Like what Africanus ſaid to Aſellus, 
while he was twitting him with his unfortunate 
Cenſorſnip: N Wonder, ſaid he, that it was 
unfortunate, for the Man who took off your At- 
tainder made up the Rolls, and 2 the Bull; 
o ſtrongly did he preſume that the Perjury of 
Menmius had affected the State, by taking off the 
hpaminy of Halls. 
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T is likewiſe very gentile when your Meaning 
and your Eper differ; Tadont mean 
t Kind where your Meaning is quite the Re- 
rerſe of your Words, as in the Caſe of Graſſus to 
. but when a ſerious Vein of Humour 2 
' a whole Speech, by meaning one Thing, 
ad faying another. As our Friend Scævala ſaid 
v Sfumuleiu of-  Anagmia, the ſame who was 
„nd the Reward for the Head of C. Gracchus, 
A be begg d be would carry him along with 
lum as his Lieutenant into ha. Why, you are 
mud ; faid he, what do you mean? I tell tler 
there it ſuch 4 Number of profligate Citizens in. 
Rome, that, take my Word for it, if you remain 
e u will make an Eſtate in a very few Years. 
Famuus in his Annals informs us, Africa- 
w Emlionus was a Wit of this Vein, and ſtiles 
um by the Greek Name of "£:g«9. But People 
Wo know theſe Things better than I do, Fad 
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more ly the Ingredients of Pleadings i in the 


Humour. But to reſume what I was upon; 


ver' d the Town, and Salinator bid him re 
it: I may well remember it, ſaid Maximus, fo 
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that Socrates, I think, by far excell'd all Ma- 
kind in the Wit and good Bene of this Irow ani 
Diſſimulatjorr. It is indeed a very gentile Kind, 
and wen ſeaſon'd with a ſerious Air, may be 
- Aron in formal Harangues, und cm 

erſation. And, upon my Word, all that! 
have ſaid upon this Subject o Humour, are not 


Forum, they are of every ordinary Diſcourſe, 
For I think it is a very ſenſible Thing that Cato, 
from whom I have borrow'd a great many of the 
Examples I have laid down here, faid ; That P. 
Mummius was a Man for every Occafion. In ſhort 
the Caſe is, that there is no Juncture of Life in 
which it is unbecoming to uſe Wit and good 


* * 
15 


very much of this Kind is that where an honeſt 
Ward is apply d to a diſhoneſt Subject. As when 
Africanus the Cenſor was removing from bi 
Tribe a Centurion who had not been preſent at 
Paulus Battle, and who excus'd himſelf, by fay- 

ing he had ſta fay'd be behind to watch the Camp; it 
was aſk'd o 9 N why this Man ws 
branded, I don't ſaid he, your over vigilant 
People, It is likewiſe a cutting Kind, when you 
lay hold of what the othet Perſon has juſt Gd 
and turn it contrary to the Senſe in which be 
meant it. As when Salinator loſt Tarentum, b 
kept the Citadel, and made a great 1 
ies from it; ſome Years after Maximus rect 


ber that it was by his Aſſiſtance that he had wa 


E hentaan ie you" had not oft. it; 


Blate. What is that Woman to you ? 
Dur Wi + 2 You ore like one another, by 


mo 
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HIS Kind is ſight, and, as I faid, Far- 

cital ; but it ſometinies takes place with 
us; fo that one who is nd Fool may fay à ſmart 
Thing, as it were, in a ſimple Manner: er 
Mancia ſaid to you, Antonius, when 
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Tfee that you may ſome time or other act for 

fel. Such a occaſion great Laughter; 0 
indeed does ev that is ſaid abſurdly witty 
by Men of Sent, 1 

ſanding what, one does underſtand, Of this 
Kind was what Pontidius. ſaid, when obe all'd 
him, What & you think of a Man who is caught 
#. Adultery 2: Wh Wh, anſwer d he, I think bim a 
»beedleſs F As when Metellus would not 
excuſe. me in a — he was making, tho I 


eee, in my. Eyes ; Wha, Sls, 


+ ' Mefurd.} The Species mention'd hers is preciſely what we in 
Iyyland call Halli. 


een OA 397 
, but for that Neaſon 


lance ; He 
. to an 


Heavens 1 Again, ey FO IO be nes 


heard, that when you was Cenſor, you was: * 
peach' d of undue Practices by M. Duronius : So 


2 Colour of not under- 
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Do you ſee nothing 2 Tes, "op faid I, ? 
can ſee your (Goun e tbe * Eſquiline 
2 ike what Nafce 4. when —— 
the Houſe of the Poet Emmus, and, when he 
call'd for him, was told by the Maid at the Door, 
that he was gone abroad; Nafica was ſenſible that 
the other was at home, but that he had given the 
Maid Orders to deny him; and a few Days after, 
when Ennius came to his Houſe, and aik'd for 
him at the Gate, Nafica himſelf call'd out to him 
that he was not at home: What, ſaid Ennius, 
don't I know your own Voice? Art not thou a 
very impudent Fellow? ſaid the other; When 
Maid told me that you was not at home I be- 
liev'd her; but you won't believe that I am not af 
Home, tho” I tell you fo myſelf. It is likewiſe very 
taking when a Man is rallied in the very Strain in 
which he rallies another, As when Q Opimius, 
a Conſular, who, when a very young Man, was 
not at all oblig'd to Fame, attack d Egillus, a 
Man of Wit, but one who appear'd more effemi- 
nate than he really was : How do you do, my pret- 
ty Eciiia? When wilt thou come to me with 
your Diſtaff and Wool?  Fye, He, replies the 
other, you know dare not, for my Mother forbids 
me to go into Company with Ladies of bad Cu- 


racter. 4 


CHAP. 


® Efquiline Gate. This was a very fine Stroke, for Mel had 
built a very fine Country-houſe, and was liable to be call'd to Ac- 
count for the Money he had laid out in building it. 
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convey a conceal'd Suſpicion of Ridicule, 
ike what was ſaid by a Sicilian, when his Friend 


HOSE Sayings too are witty, which 
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was complaining that his Wife had hang'd herſelf 


upon a Fig - Tree. Prithee, my Dear, ſaid the 
other, canſt thou get me ſome Slips of that fame 


Tree that I may graft them? Of the ſame Kind 


was what Catulus ſaid to a wretched Orator, who 
thought that he had finiſh'd his Speech in a very 
pathetic Manner, and after he had fat down aſk'd 
of Catulus, Whether he did not think that he had 
touch'd the Aſſembly with Pity? Very much, 
kid the other, for I will venture to ſay that the 
bardeft Heart here p1T1ED you. For my Part, I 
am vaſtly taken with your ſpiteful, teſty Kind of 
Humour, when it comes from a / good-natur'd 
Man; for otherwiſe we don't laugh at the Wit, 
but the Nature of the Perſon. Therefore I think 
there is a very humourous Stroke of this Kind in 
Nevius, Why do you cry, Father ; it is a Wonder 
that I don't ing? Why, I am caft. The patient, 
cool Kind of the ridiculous is as it were oppos'd 
o this: As Cato, after he had got a Blow by one 
Who was carrying along a Plank, was bid by the 
Fellow to take Care; I bat, have you got any thing 
ele beſides the Plank there? ſaid Cato. A 2 way of- 
expoling Dullneſs is agreeable too: As the Sicilian, 
to whom Scipio, when Prætor, aſſign d his Land- 
lord, who was a rich Man, but a great Block- 


head, tor his Counſel. Pray, my Lord, faid 


S 2 he, 
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he, give this Counſel to my Antagoniſt, and they 
none at all to me, We are likewiſe taken with 
thoſe Inſtances, where a Thing receives an Ex- 
planation in a ſmart, conciſe way, quite contrary 
to its Meaning. As when Scaurus accus'd Ruti- 
lius of Bribery, when the firſt was made Confil, 
and the other loſt his Election; and in his Pa- 
pers pointed out the Letters A, F. P. R. which 
Scaurus explain'd to be “ acfed upon the Faith 
of P. RuT1L1vs ; but the other inſiſted they 
ſignify'd Anterior in Fact, Poſterior in Relation. 
Caius Cannus, a Roman Knight who appear'd for 
Rufus, call'd out that both of them were miſta- 
ken in the Meaning of theſe four Letters. What 
do they mean then, ſaid Scaurus? Why, faid the 
other A. EmilLivs' FAULT PouNtsHEs RuTt- 
LIUS. | 


CHAP. LXX. 


_ HE joining oppoſite Qualities are likewiſe 

| witty ; he wants for nothing but good Na- 
lities and good Fortune. A friendly Reprimand 
thrown out by way of Miſtake is likewiſe very 
pretty. As when Albzus play'd upon Grann, 
who, when he faw his own Accounts appeal'd to 
for Proof againſt Scævola, who was acquitted, 
ſeem'd exceedingly well pleas'd, without reflett- 
ing that the fame Sentence had virtually con- 
deran'd his Accounts. Of the fame Nature = 


, Le Adtum Fide P. Ru rl. Ante Factum, falt Rtlalan. 
—— Emilianus fecit, plectitur Rutilius. 
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this is the familiar Air with which you give 
Advice. As when Granius advis'd a wretched 
Pleader, who had grown hoarſe by Speaking, to 
drink ſome cold Honey-wine when he went home. 
Why, ſays the other, that will ruin my Voice: 
Better, replies he, ruin that than your Client. It is 
likewiſe, very pretty when one ſays any thing that 
juſt hits the er of another ; as when Scau- 
rus got ſome. Ill-will to himſelf by taking Poſ- 
ſeſſon of the Eſtate of Phrygio Pompeius, a Man 
of great Fortune, without any Will of the de- 
ces d; as he appear d Counſel for Beſtia, 
who was impeach'd by C. Memmius, a Funeral 
2 to paſs by. See there, ſays Memmius, 
4 Funeral; Ah ! Scaurus, could you but be the 
Hir! But none of theſe Kinds is more witty 
than that which hits you unexpectedly. We 
may bring a great Number of Examples of this ; 
| ſhall only mention that of the elder Appius. 
Upon a Debate in the Senate.with regard to the 
* Lands and the Thorian Law, it was 
ike to bear hard upon Lucilius, that ſome of 
the Members ſaid his Cattle graz d upon the 
public Lands; you miſtake, ſaid Appius, that was 
wt the Cattle of Lucilius, ſeeming to take Luci- 
li Part, they are Maſters of themſelves, for 
they feed where they have a Mind. I am likewiſe 
pleas'd with the Saying of that Scipio, who ſtruck 
down Tb. Gracchus ; when M. Flaccus appoint- 
cd P. Mucius for one of his Judges, after a great 
many Reproaches, I except againſt him, ſaid 
he, for be is partial: Upon this being call'd to 
der; 4b! Fathers Conſcript, ſaid he, I don't 

S 3 except 
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except againft him as" be js partial to me, but t 
you all, Nothing could be more witty than what 
was Tai by our Friend Craſſus here, when 2 
Hear-fa 87 one Silus, who was an Eridener 
againſt Piſs; Had like to have hurt him; Per. 
haps, aid he, Silus, the Perſon who you heard ſay 
fo was in a Paſion; Situs ſeem'd wh agree: Per 
haps likewiſe you tid not rfetHy well underſtand 
him: he ſignify'd his Aſſent Hkewiſe to this with 
a low Bow: Perhaps too, continues Craſſus, you did 
not hear a fingle Word of teh you pretend to bove 
beard. This was fo unexpected, thut the Evi 
dence was quite confounded with a. general Laugh, 
Nzvius i is full of this Kind of Jokes, this Saying 
is in every body's Mouth; as much as you are 2 
Pbilgſepber, irs you are cold N. will tremble. With 


many ſuch Sayings,” 


CHAP. LXXI. 


rous Compliment to your Adverfary of 

8 ich he won't allow to you; 3 
when a Fellow of an infamous Race faid to C 
Lilius, That his Afions were umworthy of bis 
Blood": By Heavens, reply*d my = your A. 
tions are very cc yours, ty Things ar 
often thrown out ſententi oy, as „ Me Uncius, 
pn the Dy when he paſs'd the Law upon regu- 


Y 0 U likewiſe very often make a humou- 
thoſe 


lating Rewards and 4 when Caius Oo — 
Foot and afk'd him in an 17 tobrious M 
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other, I is @ Law that every Man who uſes his 
Neighbours Goods muſt buy them. Very often 
bilities are wiſh d for with a great deal of 
Wit, as M. Lepidus, while his Fellows were in 
their Exerciſes in the Field, after he had ftretch'd 
himſelf upon the Graſs ; I uiſb, faid he, this was 
working. It has likewiſe a very good Effect, 
when you give a di Anſwer with a calm 
Air to a Fellow who is queſtioning you; and, as 
it were, teazing you : As Leprdus the Cenſor, 
when he depriv'd M. Autiſtius of Fyrgi of his 
Horſe, and his- Friends were making a terrible 
Buling and ioning how he could anſwer to 
his Father for having his Horſe taken from him, 


fince he was a. moſt excellent, induſtrious, mo- 


deſt, frugal Member of the Colony. Tell bim, 
fad he, that I don't believe a Word of this, 
Some other Kinds are collected by the Greeks, 
ſuch as Curſes, Admirations, Threats. But-I 
am afraid the Kinds I have already mention'd are 
rather but too ; For thoſe which conſiſt in 
———ů le Energy of ion, are 
generally f d and definite: But theſe, as I have 
obſery'd before, beget rather Admiration than 
Laughter, But as to thoſe which turn upon the 
dubject and the Sentiment, their Heads are but 
2 the Particulars. are infinite. For tbe 
idiculgus touches by deceiving our Expectations g 
in rallying the Qualities of another; or playing 
humourouſly upon our own; by Compariſons 
dawn from. meaner Objects; by diſſembling; by 
Growing out deſign'd Abſurditics, and repri- 
manding Folly. K the Man who deſires 

84 to 
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n Nature a certain 
liarly adapted ta the Kinds I have men- 
— ; his Manners, and even his very Look, 
mult ; det apes; to, and expreſſiye of 
every Kind of the ridiculous; and the mate 
in =bak 


an of Opinien dn yo 
lor — that you heat now ſet 
out to fi your Journey. fn eplies the other, 
Truly, beſides the | Reception You have 
given me, I am no both better. inſtructed in the 
Nature, and more embolden'd in the Exerciſe of 
Joking. For I am not afraid of any Imputation 
of Levity for my dealing in this way, fince you 
have juſtly d me by the Authority of the Fabri- 
— A B the Maxim, the Catones, and 

But you have already heard what 
— — to know of me, at leaſt all which 
requir d a greater Den of Accuracy in expteſ- 
ö — — 
more caſy, and thaw tl ariſe frm hee hap of 
CIITA e ire 
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T upon all Sides, with all the Reflection I am 
maſter of; and after I have ſeen,” and compre» 
bended the Proofs that are to ſupport my Allega+ 
tions, and the Topics from which I am to con- 
dliate the Favour of the Judges, together with 
thoſe from which I am to touch their Paſſions, 
weak Side of the Cauſe ; for there is ſcarce any 
Subject that can fall under Debate or Dif] 

that has not both: But to what Degree? that is 
the Queſtion. - My Method in Speaking uſes to 
be this; Whatever I find really makes for me, 
that I embrace, I embelliſh, I exaggerate; there 
I hang, there I dwell, there I ſtick : But from 
the weak and defective Side I retire, tho' in ſuch 
a Manner as that I may not ſeem to ſhift it; but 
to have given it another Caſt, that it may be quite 
diguis'd with the Ornaments and Exaggerations 
which I throw upon the ſtrong Side. And if the 
Canſe turns upon Proofs I attach myſelf princi- 
fally to the ſtrongeſt, whether complicated or 
ſugle. But if the Succeſs depends upon conci- 
luting, or touching the Judges, I then put my 
chief Defence upon that Part of it which is moſt 
alculated for gaining the Affections. The whole 
of this ligs here ; If in a Speech, my Strength lies 
more in refuting my Antagoniſt than in advanc- 
ing Proofs of my own, I then play upon him 
it all my Weapons; But if it is more caſy to 


prove 
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| becauſe the more difficult ones are above my 


neſs; which is, To endeavour not ſo much to do 
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prove my own Allegations than to diſprove his, 
then endeavour, to call the Attention off from the 
Defence made by my Antagoniſt, and to fix it 
upon that which is made by myſelf: I then bold. 
I lay down two Things that appear molt eafy, 


Reach; The firſt is, that where a Proof ora Rea. 
ſoning gauls or me too much, I ſome. 
times don't ſpeak one Syllable in Anſwer to it; 
ſomebody may laugh at this, for it is what every 
Man can do; but take this along with you, that 
I am now ſpeaking of my own Abilitics, and 
not of anether's; and I own, that if a Circum- 
Nance bears hard upon me, I uſe to male 
my Retreat ſo as that I ſeem'd to fly, not only 
without throwing away, but without ſhifting 
my Shield. At the fame time when I ſpeak I em- 
* Varniſh and a Pomp of Language, and 
| a Retreat as if it were a Reſiſtance ; but 
vvhere- ever I intrench myſelf I do it ſo as that 
my retiring appears not with a Deſign to avoid 
my Foe, but to take up a Ground. There I 
obſerve a Matter which I think ought above al 
others to be guarded againſt and foreſcen by an 
Orator, and us'd to give me very great Uneali 


Service to my Cauſe, as to do it no Diſervices 
not but that we ought to endeavour at both, but 
it is much more diſgraceful to an Orator to be 
thought to have hurt his Cauſe by his Blunders 
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than not to be able to ſerve it. with 
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UT what are you whiſpering to one an- 
Þ other, Catulus? Does what I fay meet 
Ich the Contempt it deſerves? By no means, 
reply'd the other; but C æſar appears inchnable 
to ſpeak ſomething on this Head. With all my 
Heart, replies Antonius, whether it be with a 
Deſign to confute, or to catechize me. Says 
Julius, Upon my Word, Antonius, I was al- 
ways one of thoſe who gave you this Cha- 
rafter as an Orator; That in your 8 es you 
appear to me the moſt guarded of all Mankind ; 
and it is your peculiar Excellency, that you never 
aid any thing to the Prejudice of the Cauſe you 
defended ; and I remember that in a great Com- 
pany, when I was talking with Craſſus upon this 
very Head, and he had expatiated upon the 
Praiſe of your Eloquence, that I faid your' cha- 
nteriſtical Accompliſhment was, that you left 
nothing unſaid that was to be ſaid, and avoided 
ſaying any thing that ought not to be ſaid. I re- 
member bis Anſwer was, that you poſſeſsd other 
Qualifications in the higheſt Degree, but none 
but a Reprobate and à Traitor could be capa- 
ble of ſpeaking what was not to the Purpoſe, 
ind thereby injuring his Client: Therefore that | 
the avoiding this did not endue a Man with Elo- | 
quence; but the running into it branded him '# 
with Audacity, Now, Antonius, if you pleaſe, 
with you would point out your Reaſons for 


inking it ſo great an Excellency not to do any 
| | Prejudice 
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Prejudice to a Cauſe, as to put it on the F ooting 
— ga Ora 
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FOR my Ran — Gear, replic replies the other, i 

will ſpeak Ade Man but do 
j! 705 and al hs this. —— pany carry it along with 
| you; that I don't here CEE of any Divinity of 
compleat Eloquence, but of my own lender 


PraGice and Cuſtom. As to the Anſwer of 


; Craſſus, it was, the Anſwer of a noble and cle- 
| vated Mind, who look d upon it as a kind of 
1 Miracle that any Orator ſhould injure a Cauſe, 
and be prejudicial to his Client by Reading But 
pane wh {cs others what he is himſelf, whoſc 
Sora of Gan is ſuch, that he imagines na 
Man, unleſs purpoſely, ſpeaks what may make 
againſt himſelf, But what I aid was not appli- 
cable to any eminent or extraordinary Genius, 
but to Men of plain common Senſe. Thus # 
mong the Greeks "the famous Themiſtocles the &. 
thenian was ſaid to have been poſſeſs d of an 
amazing Sagacity and Underſtanding ; when 2 
learned Man of the firſt Rank, in Letters, a5 5 
ſaid, came to him, and profeſs d to teach him 
the Art of Memory, an Art that was the 
to be broach'd; The other aſk d 
him what that Art could do? It will teach — _ 
replies the Profeſſor, to remember every eaſe 
upon which Themiſtocles told him, that he w ges 


* uch more oblig'd to him, if he could dg BY hs 
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tim how to forget, rather than to remember 
ſome Things. © Don't you perceive how great, 
ind how powerful the. Force of Genius of this 
diſcerning Perſon muſt have been, and how 
much Underſtanding he poſſeſdd? Since his 
Anſwer lets us know, that nothing that ever once 
had enter'd into his Memory could eſcape it: 
Since he choſe rather to forget what he did not 
are to remember, than to remember whatever he 
had only once heard or ſeen: But this Anſwer of 
Pemiſtocles is no Reaſon why we ought not ta 
cultivate our Memory, neither is my Caution 
and Timidity in Cauſes to be overlobk d, becauſe 
Craſſus is Maſter of the moſt exquiſite good Senſe. 
For neither of them "imparted any of their Abili- 
ties to tne, they only expreſs'd their own. For 
in Cauſes there are a great number of Circum- 
ances that thro* every Part of a Speech are to be 
arefully examin'd, left you ruſh or ſtumble againſt 
uy thing, Often a Witneſs may not hurt you, or 
hurt you but very lightly, provided he is not 
exaſperated. The Party begs, the Counſel preſ- 
es us, firſt to abuſe him, to rail at him, and 
then examine him; I am not a bit mov'd; I 
won't obey, I won't humour, I won't gratify 
their Defires; yet this does no honour to my 
Character, ' For People without Experience 
know better how to blame any thing you ſay that 
$amifs, than to commend you when you diſ- 
over good Senſe by holding your Tongue. In 
aſc that you ſhouldhere pique a paſſionate Wit- 
neſs, one that'is no Fool, or one that has Reſo- 
htion, what ' Miſchief may you do? For-his 
3 Paſſion 
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Paſſion furniſhes him with Inclination, his Un- 202 
derſtanding with Means, and his Character with Ju 
Intereſt ſufficient to hurt you. If Craſſus does if 
2 into this Blunder that is not to ſay but ſha 
t many do, and that often: At leaſt to me up 
nothing ſounds more ſcandalouſly than upon any one 
Word, Anſwer, or Queſtion of an Orator, to Blu 
hear this Queſtion follow : He has kriock'd down, ther 
---Whom ? His Antagoniſt ?+—-No, no, ſays an- 2 Þ 
other, h:mſelf and his Client. = 
— — 80 
CU imagines that this never can be the whe 
Caſe, except thro' Treachery ; but for my tack; 

I often ſee Men, who don't at all mean any Cond 

arm, do ſome Harm in Cauſes, For how! tage, 
When other 2 don't, as I ſaid _ — Wa\ 
me retreat, or, to in plain Terms, fly from man, 
. 5 Cauſe; but thou] 
faunter in the Enemy's Camp, and diſmiſs their what 
own Guards ; do you imagine the Injury they do own 
to their Cauſes is but flight, ſince by theſe means eum 
they ſtrengthen their Enemies Auxiliaries, or ſhort, 
canker what they cannot cure? How | when u do 
they have no regard to the Character in which by ſp 
they act; if they don't by their Extenuations al- ing 


lay all the invidious Part of that Character, but 
add to the Odium by vaunting and extolling it, 
what Miſchiefs does not this Conduct at length 
produce. How ! if without guarding your Lan- 
guage you dart bitter and affronting —_ 

| agalm 
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inſt Perſons who are dear and agreeable to the 
= muſt.it not diſguſt the Bench? How t 
if while you ate expoſing your Antagoniſt you 
ſhall unwittingly provoke the Court by touchi 
upon thoſe very Vices or bad Qualities that f 
one or more of your, Judges, is that but a flight 
Blunder ? How ! if, while you plead for ano 
ther, you make your own private Reſentment: 
2 Party, or when you are gall'd ſtrike out into 
Extravagancy, and thus loſe Sight of your Cauſe, 
do you do no Harm? Here I own I am thought 
too cool and paſſive, not that I take any Pleaſure 
i hearing myſelf abus'd, but becauſe I take none 
in caſily quitting the Cauſe I appear for. As 
when i reproach'd yourſelf, Sulpicius, for at- 
ucking the Agent, and not the Principal. This 
Conduct of mine is attended with one Advan- 
tage, that if any one abuſes me he is look d upon 
a very ſaucy Fellow, if not a downright Mad 
man, But in ing your Evidence, if you 
ſhould ſtate any — 2 or contrary to 
what you either have ſaid, or are to ſay, or in its 
own Nature diſtant from the Practice and Cuſ- 
vm of the Forum, does that no Prejudice? In 
ſhort, all my Care conſiſts (for I will repeat it) 
u doing all the Service to my Cauſe that I can 
by ſpeaking ; and if I cannot ſucceed in that, in 
Going it no Harm. 19h | 
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mean the Order and Arrangement of Facts * 


Thing leſt to the good Senſe of the Orator. A 
Vireumſtances that bid fair to do great Service to 


Miſchief they bring along with them. But as to 


ef the Fading td indeed for my 1 
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Herefore no rern, nr to that Powe 
for which y ſome Time ago prais d me, [ 


ics.” In this tvo Methods are to be obferv'd, 
the firſt, that which the Nature of the Que 


dictates; — upon the Jud: 
ment and good Senſe of Orators. + For the Very 
— Genius of Eloquence requires us to 


miſe ſomewhat before We come: — — 

z next, chat we Proue it, by 
our own . 
Antagoniſts; then to conclude and wind up the 
whole. But as to the — are ki 
down with regard to what we are to fay, in order 
to prove, inſtruct, and 45 thats the che 


great baby Not preſent with a great many 


bur Pleadings ; but of theſe, ſome are ſo flight : 
to: be quite deſpicable ; and others, if they ar 
any way ſerviceable, are ſometimes of ſuch a 
Nature, that they have ſome Flaw or other, te- 
ther is the Service they do ſo conſiderable as the 


the Proofs that are to the Purpoſe, and firong, 
at leaſt if, as it often happens, they are very nu- 
merous, I think it proper that the flighteſt, of 
thoſe that are to the ſame Purpoſe with others 
more weighty, ſhould be ſeparated, and ſct aſide 
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every body over to our Sentiments 


eating, or ; there: is one of theſe 
three Particulars which we ought {till to obſerve; 
and that is, 10. m at'#f our fole View was to in- 
firm, As to the other two, they are to a Speech 
what Blood is to a Body, they ought to be dif- 
fus'd thro' the whole of all Pleadings. For bothr 
the Beginning, and the po very on, one 
which we ſhall touch up6n very Toon, ought to 
„he this Power - That they dilate 


the Audience. But as to — Parts of à Diſcourſe, 


the penſuaſve and the patbetic, tho they pro- 


LY — %< dh — . TS worm mon Ms Jes, 


of a Speech, yet for all that it is highly 3 
nient, iti, — to touch the Paſſions, that 
make Digreſſions from the main Points 


made good, or thoſe of our Antagoniſts de- 
ſtroy'd, or in either, or in all thoſe Parts, Room 


eber Thing, either by forming, by Con- 


which tho” they don't at all inform in the argus 
mentative Way, yet are extreamly ſerviceable ii 


perly come in at the Beginning, or in the Cloſe 


Evidence, - uſe ra- ' 


ND — ab {vic osten obtered, ur 


ves ſo as to wy Minds of 


you had propog'd to ſpeak to. Therefore af 11 | 
the Caſe is repreſehted; after our own Proofs are 


b very often left for a Digreſſion, in order to 
Puck the Paſſions; and ſuch a Digreſſion may 5 
T 
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very pragal: infrodue'deldf þ „if the x ere of the 


Cauſe i 8 ae i Variety as to ads 
mit ay | thole Cauſes which ab Aon 
Latitude for fach 

troduce thoſe Topics by which ee Ty an 
Audience is i l Opp 

eſt Room, and the Opportunities ＋ ex- 
aggerating and e Now. that I ſpeak 
of this, muſt find Fault with, thoſe who place 
their weakeſt Arguments firſt and I think, as to 


pl articular too are in Fault, who, if 
n any wir. a —— Number 
be WE, Aa, Cuſtom-w 


14248 8 


all Occa- 
Fay — againſt, always deſire him whom they 
think the weakeſt tg ſpeak firſt. .,, For the very 
Nature of Be res,/ that you come up as 
| 2 5 i te Bip Expectation of an 2 
ience, oy are diſappointed in 
Beginning, the Orator muſt labour a great deal 
harder in the ſucceeding Part of the Pleadung, 
and a Cauſe is in a very bad way, when you don't 
er the Hearer with a favourable Opinion 
it at your very ſetting, out. Therefore, as in 
the Caſe of Orators, the beſt ſhould always be 
| employ'd firſt; ſo in Pleading your ſtrongeſt 
22-46; ſhould be firſt inſiſted upon; provided a- 
Way, in both Caſes, that where-ever the diltin- 
guith ing Excellency of either lies, it be kept 
up to the Peroration: If any Circumſtances ae 
but indifferent, (for we always reject thoſe that 
are faulty) let them be thrown into the 100 
and the Maſs of the Whole. Havin . 
theſe Particulars, in che laſt place I 
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toner what L am to ſey in the firſt place, and | 
"hall ſet out; for whenever I wanted to W | 

f that fiſt, nothitiy occurt'd to me but " 

i 

N 

| 

fight in earneſt ; without res " 

| ery People from whence He 1 
borrow'd this Alluſion toſs their firſt Javelins with || 
feat Coolneſs, on purpoſe both to wake their 1 


Addreſs appear with greater Grace, Md to ma- 1 
ape their Strength. And there is no doubt but £1 
e Pleading in its ſetting out requires often to be CJ 
lrong/and ſpirited; but if among Men who aght ' 
hr their Lives a great many Flouriſhes | paſs be- 
bre they actwelly engage, which appear to be 
more for Parade than in earneſt, how much * 0 1 

| T 2 | 1 
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is this to be expected in Speaking, where 
Strength and Sweetneſs are requir'd to go hand in 
hand. In ſhort, there is no natural Cauſe which 
pours itſelf out all at once, and quite vaniſhes by 
a ſudden Start; in like, manner Nature hath dif- 
guis d with a gentle Infancy the Progreſs of the 
moſt violent Commotions. But your Preamble 
is not to be ſonght from abroad, nor elſewhere, 
but muſt be taken from the very Eſſence of your 
Cauſe. For this tha aan after you have felt and 
ſurvey'd the whole o . after you have 
found out and prepar d all its Topics, you are to 
conſider Which of them you 7 .employ in 
the Preamble ; at is thus eafaly found out; for it 
mult be taken from the Allegations that are moſt 
fertile, either in Proofs, or beſt adapted to thoſe 
Characters, into which I have faid we ought fre- 
quently to deviate. Thus it can: never. Hbf be- 
ipg ſome way important, when, it is horro. d in 
a manner from the main Streſs of our Pleading; 
and it will thereby appear, that. it is not only not 
ommon, and not applicable to other Cauſes, but 
lo | fact and, as it were, flouriſhes from the Cauſe, 
| which is your immediate Buſineſs. 
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'* Where Strength and Sue. The vulgar Editions read here 
in qua um vis potius, ſed Delefatio poſtulatir. Dr. Peerce, for fed 
reads gun, upon the Authority of ſome Manuſcripts.” He fays K 
ia much more uſual Expreſſion ;. I add, it is much better dente. 
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Aye Preihible of 4 Speech then ought et- 
\, ther ie give an Thtimathon of the whole 
er that is in hand, or to open and pave the 
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Way to the Merits of the Cauſe, or to ſerve for 


ormament and Dignity.” But as in the Archi- 
tectüre of "Houſes and Temples, their Porticos 
and Entries Have their Proportions ; fo in plead- 
ing, the pn 'of a Speech ought to be in 
Proportion to the Importance of its Subject. 
Therefore where” ee Cauſe is trite and trifling, 
i & often moſt "convenient to begin with the 
Matter” itfelf. But, as is genera Y the Caſe, 


when the Pleading requires an Exordium, we arc 


at liberty to borrow our Sentiments from ſome- 
what Hl regards either the Pty, or his Anta- 
yoniſt, or the Matter in Diſpute, or the Judges, 
From the Party (I call them ſo whoſe Intereſt is 
it ſake) we borrow whatever is expreſſive of a 
Man of Worth and Generoſity, but unfortunate, 
and meriting Compiiſſion; and likewiſe whatever 


can moſt effectually deſtroy an unjuſt Accuſation. 


From the Perſon of the Adverſary, we are to 


borrow almoſt the very oppoſite Qualifies from 
ſame Common- places. From the Matter, 


whether it is cruel, unnatural, happening contra- 

to all Probability, unjuſt, piteous, ungrate-, 
ful, unworthy, unpreſidented, irredeemable, and 
gente u that our Judges may be ere 
td in dur Favour, that is a Thing to be attain'd 


father by Pleading than by Prayer. TREES 3 
muſt 
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— N a. Diſcourſe, — 
the End of it; yet the ſetting au 
— en Rind. For t Greeks teach ü 
po are ſuſt to render the (Judge attentive, and 
tractable ptho' that is not more peculiar to the ſet- 
s ting out, than to all the other Parts of a:Niſcourſe 
but then they are moſt taſily- effected at the Ke, 
ginning, when the Attention is moſt awaken'd, 


when the Expectation is and when the 
Mind is maſt fuſceptible of Impreſſions ; what- 
e 
egation or Defence, appears with: greater Luſtre 

| — Mido of Hut the great- 


2 of Exordiums, either for 2 
which in. the Cauſe -itfelf are moſt —2 
2 the — * — — not to diſplay 
e de Judge agent lend, fo ap the rh 

ive t e aigent 9 
To My ke | 
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HP. Begin therefore ought to be ſa 

copnected oe the ſubſequent Part of a 
85 pech as not to appear like the Flouriſh of 2 
Mack, a Thing 3 Gerach'd ; — like a propor- 
tionable Member, of a piece with the the whole Bo- 
dy. For ſome People, after they have diſpatch d 
this premeditated Part, make fuch a*PFranſition 
th the reſt of their Diſcourſe, that they ſeem ta 


| Kan that the Audience ſhould ſuit Henke 
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ntve,-where an old Gentleman ſays, for as:foon 
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to their Fancies. An Orator then ought to treat 
2 Prelude, not as the Sammer do their Spears, 


which they brandiſh before they encounter, tho 
N chem in the for he 
to tight arm d with he us'd' 


in his Prelude. But as to 2 Which 
they require to be ſhort; If by Shortneſi-is meant 
a Style without any of Expreſſion, 
then you haue an Example of it in the Style of 
Lucius Craſſury if Brevity conſiſts in making uſe 
of juſt as mam Words as are neceflary, 
that may ſometimes indeed be expedient ; but it 
i very often vaſtly perjudicial to a Narrative, not 
only as it renders it obſcure, but likewiſe becauſe 
it the chief Property of 'a Narrative, 
which confiſts in its being agretable, and adapted 
to perſuade 7 For Inſtance, how long is the Nar- 


a bis 'Jd? Here'ave ſee' the 
Manners of the Youth himſelf, the' Curioſity of 
the Slave, the Death of Ghryfc, the Look, the 
Shape and Sorrow of the Sifter ; and every other 
e . agreeable Man- 
ner. But if the Author affected a Brevity 
like the * Sbe'is, carry d out, we 
march, we come to the 


Burying-place, ſhe is laid 
mn the Pile, he have \almoſt comprehend-" 


al the whole in ten - rare nr 1 
aſenefs of the Expreſſion; /be is carry'd out, we 
dun; gies it retker's Branty e 
hun had there been nothing more than, "ſhe #s 

Vin „ plac l 


ary one. For © this fee the Ardria of Terence, 4d, 1 


— | * 
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lac d upon tbe Pil, The whole Matter might 
have been cafiy under ſtood. But a Narrative 
receives a — — when it is mark d 
| 10 1 diverſify d | by Dia es; 
the Subjeſt df it too lileewiſe receives a 23 
Air of Probability, When yu explain in what 
manner it was tranſacted]; „it is much 
more intelligible, if it ſametimes males a Pauſe 
in the Hurry of Brevity/; A Narrative ought to 
be as ſtriking as any other Part of a Diſcourſe; 
this will coſt us more Trouble, in that it is more 
ditheult to avoid Obſcurity in a Narrative, than 
mn the Beginning, in the Proof; the Exculpation, 
or the Peroration, And the ( of 
Ohſourity are much more here than 
elſewhere; either becauſe obſcure 8 in 
any other Nlace ate attended with no other In- 
convenience, than that they go for nothing; but 
Obſcurity in a Narrative throws a Cloud upon the 
whole Diſcourſe: Or becauſe, in caſe you ſhould 
make uſe of an obſcure Expreſſion in any of the 
gther Parts, you have it in your Power to explain 
it elſewhere ;- but a Narrative can only ſtand in 
one Place, The Way however. to render a Nar- 
rative perſpicuous, is ta convey it in plain Ex- 
preſſions, in a regular Method as to Time, and 
without any Interruption: of the Circumſtauces. 
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dential Comſideration; 

we have no to give a Demil of BE 
Matter that is notorious and ſelf- evident; nor 
after aur has done it, unleſs it is with, 
View to refute him: And if at any time we are 
upon a Narrative, we are to take Care not to in- 
fit with too much Vehemence upon any ſuſpi- 
cious, "criminal Circumſtances that may make 
aginſt us, and we are co extenuate whatever 


19 a 


2 or Not to introduce | 


may; otherwiſe we | into the Blunder of 
hurting our own Cauſe, (Craſſus ſays never 
happens but from Deſign, and not — 

For the material Part of the whole Cauſe depends 
upon. your laying down the , either cau- 
bouſly or \incautiouſly, becauſe: Narrative is 
tie Fountairfof the of the remaining Speech. 


You are next to ſtate the Caſe, in rn which 
you are to have in View the Point in Diſpute. Vo 
ue then to form the ſtrongeſt Arguments you can 
tolupport your Side of the Queſtion, both by in- 
validating the Reaſoning of your Antagoniſt, and 
Aablühng your own. For the argumentative 
Part upon Proofs in a 8 is of a ſingle and 
peculiar Nature, yet at the ſame time it requires 
boch Confirmation and confuting. But as you 
cannot confute your Antagoniſt, without eſta- 
ulibing/yqur own Allegations, nor can yau eſta- 
dlih your own without confuting his, theſe there« - 
. xe join d, both in their Nature and ne 

ty. 
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che Judge; and all the. Abilitcs « of 
Preamble; ſo more eſpecially 
——— — 
iving the ſtrongeſt Emotions to the 
Judges in our on Favour. And, to tell 
a Jean ſee na Reaſon why we ſhould 
make- diſtinct Heads of thoſe Rules that relate to 
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85 theſe Particulars muſt appear with | 


Pomp in the Senate; for the Senate is an 

mbly of wiſe Men, here many muſt hav 
Liberty to ſpeak in their ſeveral Turns, and 
where one muſt avoid all Affectation of Wit, and 
all Oſtentation of Abilities. But a public Afſem- 
bly requires all the Energy, the Weight, and the 
Colouring of Eloquencæ. Therefore in Debate 
the principal Character is Dignity. For he wh 


thinks that Utility is, never conſiders what the 
| 3 moſt wiſhes. for, _—_— 
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nN For there is 
ot a Man, eſpecially in 10 noble a State as this, 
who does not think that Dignity is the moſt de- 
inble Chatacter. But Intereſt generally gets the 


2 
better, when- a Man is afraid that, if his Intereſt 
i neglected, he ſhall be 1 


incapable of retaining his 
nity. But all Difference of Sentiments a- 
mong{t Mankind conſiſts in this; Which Propoſi- 
„Whether ought moſt to regard Ho- 
— or Intereſt? As theſe ſeem often incom- 
ible with one another, the Man wikpuſtands 
his Intereſt expatiates-upon the Advantaifes of 
Peace, Riches, Power, Money, Revenues, Safety, 
ad a fine Army, together with other A zes, 
which are by their Utility; At the ſame 
— out the Inconveniencies of the con- 
1 The Man who conſults Dignity 
recount the Example of our Anceſtors, who 
putſu d Glory, tho' attended with Danger; he 
yil diſplay the immortal Fame that we leave to 
Polterity ; he will maintain that the Intereſt of 
us Country ariſes from her Honour and is in- 
leperable from her Dignity. But in both theſe 
(eſtions the Points in Di are ; What can be 
due, or cannot be done; for all Debate is at an 
kad, if it is on all Hands underſtood, that a 
Meaſure is either abſolutely impoſſible, or inevi- 
ably neceſſary ; and the Man who has prov'd 
hs before the other Members are ſenſible of it, 
ng nyo ————— But 
ve Weight in Debates of a political Nature, 
le chief thing is, to be goquaintod with the Skis! | 
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of the Public, and, to know the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of your Country: Theſe, as they oſten 
change, occaſion as ent Changes in the man- 
ner of ſpeaking, and altho' the Power of Elo- 
1 is generally the fame, yet becauſe the 
Dignity of the People is the higheſt, the Cauſe of 
our Country the weightieſt, the Inclinations, and 
Commotions of the many the ſtrongeſt, all this 
ſeems to require a more and elevated Man- 
ner of uf And the greateſt Part of the 

| muſt be apply d to oe Paſſions, either 

5 ncouragement, or Commemoration, or 
he *, be Work d upon by Hopes, by Fears, 
r or by Glory ; they are often too to be 
reclaimd from Raſhneh, * "Reſentment, Hope, 
Injury, Hatred, and Otueky. 
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pens too, that as the Aſſembly of the 

ob is che higheſt Scene in which an Orator 

can [= his Parts, he is there naturally inſpir'd 
with a more graceful manner of Speaking, For 
the Efficacy of ſpeaking to vaſf Numbers nt 
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that an Orator withdut being heard by Num 
can no more diſplay bs Elo uence; than a M 

cian can play without — And becauſe 
the Humours of the Populace are many and Va- 
nous, all Shouts of Dilap bation muſt be a⸗ 
5 voided, whether rais'd any Blemiſh in the 
8 Speech, i in which ſomewhat may ſeem tov rough, 
_ | the luring, too mean; too ſardid,” or 7 
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om ſome Badneſs of Heart; or it may proceed | | 
fam the. Prejudice,” or the Envy of, Mankind, | 
which is either well grounded, or arifing from | 
cdumny ot Reports or it may be occafion'd by 1 
be Dilagraeableneſs of "he, Sabjeg, or. by ſorne | 
Impdlic . of their own, Hopes and Fears, T 40 
theſe four Diſcæſes as many . Remedies: may be Sit 
wply'd : Firſt, Reprimands, where there is '| 
Authority :, 'Then Admonition, by Way Of A T 
gentle Reprimand: A Promiſe that the Speaker 
wil make good what he advances, if they will 
hear him: And then Intreaties,, which is the 
bweſt Kind, but ſometimes uſeful. But there „ 
d no Place where Wit, Quickneſe, and ſome b | 
| 
; 


(mart; Saying, not without Dignity,” but with 
Humour, have a better Effect. For nothing is 
ſo eaſy as to divert the Apprehenſipns, and ſome- 1 
ies the keeneſt Reſentment of a popular Aſ- =! 


| ſmbly, by a fingle Word, when it is ſpoke op- 4 
WH portunely, quickly, fmartly, and in good Hu- | 
| 22 I 
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Far. now. as Well a. I. Gould, almoſt got 


| through niy Explanation of my uſu il Practice 
n both Kinds of Cauſes, and of thoſe Particu- 
| rs, which I both avoided and regarded, with a 


l Method IJ obſerwd in all Cauſes, The 
wd Kind, which is that of Panegyric, which I 
& firſt excepted, as it were, out of my Rules 
Wt at all difficult; but as there are a great ane : 
a l 
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in of and thoſe too of the greateſt 


Weight, 


a 


make uſe of + a Strain. We muſt likewiſe 
— — Thus C. Lælius compor'd 
an Oration for Africanuss Uncle, which was 
pronounc'd by P. Tubero; and that we ourſelves 
may: be capable to celebrate ſome Perſon we have 
an Affection to, by loading him with Praiſes, 
aſter the Manner of the Greels; let us therefore 
take Notice of that Part likewiſe. It is plain 
then, that in a Man there are ſome Things to by 
wiſh'd for, and ſome Things to be prais d. Birth, 
Beauty, Eftate, Strength, Intereſt, Riches, and 
other — beſtow d by Fortune, either 
upon a Man's Situation in Life, or his Perſon, can 
in themſelves: communicate no true Glory, not 
adnn it be preſum' d that they are owing to Virtue 
NU. but at the ſame time, as Virtue is chiefly 
diſtinguiſh'd 
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agile in the right and moderate Uſe 
of theſe Circumſtances; theſe of Nature 
nd Fortune fall within the Province of Panegyric 
the higheſt Strain of which is, "that a Man 
cod Power without Pride, Riches. without In- 
ſolence, and the Fulloeks of Fortune without the 

ogance of Greatneſs :. That his Intereſt and 
Wealth did not ſeem. to ſupport, or to feed his 
Pride or Ambition, but his Benevolence and Mo- 


hable, without which nothing 


which each is more 
ether, For fome Virtues 8 phc'd in 
the Manners of Mankind, and in a certain Aﬀa- 
bility and Beneficence; others in the Qualities of 
the Genius, in the Extent and Vigour of the Un- 
lerſtanding. For Clemency, Juſtice, Benevo- 
ence, Honour, and — amidſt general 


Calamities, found well in Panegyrics — all 
tele Virtues are not lock d upon to be ſo advan- 
ugeous to the Poſſeſſor, addy are to Society. 
As likewife, Wiſdom and Magnanimity, by which 
ul ſublunary Affairs are accounted inconſiderable 
ad trifling; and upon Reflection, the Force of 
Genius and Eloquence itſelf Admira- 
ton, tho! leſs. Pleaſure ; becauſe they are Quali- 
is that reflect more 2 and Dignity upon the 
ubject of the! the Hearer ; 
ut in P theſe ſhould ———— be join'd 
with the Views I have mention'd ; for Mankind 
der to hear both the pleaſing and the agreeable 
Ties eee d, as well as the CHAR. 


deration ; but Virtue, which is intrinſically va- 
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Tate that is allotted do itſelf; when Juſtice 
is celebrated, au are to explain what the 
| — hom you are celebrating has — 
moſt toi the Honour of N Juſtice, or ſome ſuch 
Duty ; and likewiſe as to other Virtues, the Ac- 
tions, are accommodated to the Nature, the 
Power, and the Name of each Virtue; but the 
moſt agreeable Subject of Panegyric is the Praiſe 
of ſuch great Men, as undertake great Things 
without any immediate | or Profit to 
themſelves: But if, beſides this, their Actions 
have been attended with Toil, and the Danger 
of their own Perſons, here.is the fineſt Field for 
— as ſuch Actions admit of moſt Em- 
liſhments in ſſing, and impart the Fi 
Pleaſure 1n — A ſhort, the diſt —— 
Virtue of an extraordinary Perſon is that hot which 
in profitable to others, but painful, hazardous, or 
— bootleſs to himſelf, It is likewiſe a great 
and-a noble Commendation, when a+ Man can 
ſay he bore Calamity with Calmneſs, that he did 
not ſink under Misſortune; and that under all hi 
Difficulties he thdintain'd a Dignity. But the 
Poſſeſſion of Honours, the Rewards aſſign d to 
Courage, Actions approy'd of by the general 
Voice, are far from being incapable of Orna- 
ment: Here the Panegyric turns upon -aſcribing 
A cheſe Actions to the quſtice of g 
4 5 
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for Things are to be taken up upon the Footing 
vt cxtraoninaty Importance, unprece-/ 
dented in Nature, or a diſtinguiſhing Excellency. 
in their own Kinds; becauſe whatever is u 


eicher of extraordinary Im 


common, or trite, are never thought Subject 
worthy of 3 Panegyric; for one Circum- 
ſince that has the ſtrongeſt Effect there, is, the 
Compariſon you can run betwixt your Subject and 
other eminent Men. You will give me leave to 
peak a little more than I propos'd upon this Head, 
not that it can do us any Service at the Bar, 
which has been all my Aim in this, Diſcourſe, but 
to prove that if Panegyric falls within the Pro- 
race of an Orator, as it undeniably does, that 
there is an abſolute Neceſſity he ſhould be Maſter 
of all Virtues, which are the eſſential Ingredients 
of Panegyric. It is now evident that the Rules, 
with regard to diſparaging, muſt be deriv'd from 
Vices oppoſite to theſe Virtues ; at the ſame time 
t will plainly follow, that as a wortfBiyiMan can- 
tot be celebrated with any Propriety and Ele- 
gance, without an Acquaintance with the Vir- 
tues, neither can a Villain be branded, or laſh'd 
with ſufficient Keeneſs and Severity, without an 
Acquaintance with the Vices. It likewiſe often 
alk in our way to make uſe of thoſe Topics in 
Ul Kinds of Cauſes. Thus you have my Senti- 
ments, as to the Invention and Diſpoſition of the 
Paticulars in pleading. Let me add ſomewhat 
ow upon Memory, that I may caſe Craſſus of 
ame Fatigue, and leave him nothing more to 
liſcourſe upon, but the Means of embclliſhing 
the Particulars J have mention'd. 
| U CHAT, 
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| Hell 
CHAP. LXXXVI. 


O on, faid.Crafſus, for it is with Pleaſure 

I now ſee you ſtripp'd of all the Frippery 

of your Diſguiſe, and turn out a profeſs'd Artiſt, 
it is likewiſe doing me a Fayour and a Kindnek, 
to leave but little for me to go thro'. As to the 
Portion I ſhall leave you, teplies Antonius, it 
ſhall be diſcretionary to yourſelf ; for if you act 
upon Honour I leave you the whole ; but if you 
ſhift it, take heed how you are to ſatisfy the Ex- 
pectations of theſe Gentlemen. But to return to 
my Purpoſe, faid he, I own I have not fo great a 
Genius as Themiftocles had, as to chuſe rather to 
forget than remember. And I heartily thank Si- 
monides the Ceian, who is faid to have been the 
firſt Inventor of the Art of Memory ; for they 
fay, that as be was ſupping at Cannon in Theſs- 
ly, at the Houfe of one Scopas, a Man of Eftate 
and Quality, after he had repeated a Cy of 
Verſes, which he had made upon him, where, 
in the uſual Practice of Poets, there were a great 
many Embelliſhments in Compliment to Cor 
and Pollux, that this great Man was fo much of a 
Scoundrel, as to ſay that he would give him but 
half what he had, bargain'd to give him for the 
Verſes, and that he might apply for the reſt, it 
he pleas'd, to the Sons of Tyndarus, who had 
an equal Share of the Praiſe, A little after, 3 
the Story goes, Simonides was call'd out to two 
young Men, who were at the Gate very earneſtly 
deſiring to ſce him; it is ſaid farther, he aroſe, 
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went 


went forth, and faw nobody; that in the mean 
time the Room «where Scopas was banquetting 
fell, and bury'd him and his Family in the Y 
ins; . Relations came to bury them, 
they were ſo cruſh'd that they could not diſtin- 
wiſh one Body from another, till Gimonides, by 
recolleing the diſtinct Places where each had 
repos'd, is ſaid to have pointed out the particular 
Bodies, ſo that each might be bury'd. This 
Incident is faid to have given him the Hint, that 
Order was the beſt Enlightner of the Memory ; 
therefore that they who employ this Faculty of 
the Underſtanding, ought to fix upon Places, and 
imprint thoſe Circumſtances in their Minds, 
which wiſh to retain in their Memories: 
Thus the Order of Places will preſerve the Order 
of Facts, and the Idea of Things will mark the 
Things themſelves, and by this means Places may 
ſerve for Wax, and Ideas for Characters. 
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CHAP. LXXXVIL 


, UT to what Purpoſe ſhould I mention tho 
1 Advantage, the Utility, and the Force 
* t Memory imparts to an Orator, to retain 
if ll that you Have learn'd, all that has ſuggeſted to 


your Mind, in making yourſelf Maſter of a 
Cauſe? When every Sentiment is unprinted on 
nr Underftanding, when the whole NK of 
Anguage is there depictur'd, when you can hear 
ther the Perſon who informs you, or him on 
Whoſe Side you ſpeak, 2 ſuch a manner, as * 

| 2 8 
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he does not ſeem to pour his Diſcourſe into your 
Ears, but rather to write it upon your Under- 
ſtanding ? Men of ſtrang Memory therefore are 
alone capable of knowing what, how far, and in 
what manner they are to ſpeak, what they have 
anſwer'd to, and what remains: At the ſame 
time to mention a vaſt number of Circumſtances 
in other Cauſes they formerly appear'd in, and a 
vaſt number they have heard from others. There- 
fore I confeſs indeed, that Nature is the Miſtreſ 
of this Gift, as ſhe is of every thing I have been 
ſpeaking of ; but this whole Art of Speaking, or 
call it, if you will, an e, or Reſemblance of 
an Art, has the Efficacy; Not to beget or bring 
. forth the whole of what is in ſome Degree not 
before in our Underſtanding, but to nurſe and 
ſtrengthen thoſe Things of which we are already 
conſcious, and have the Seeds in our Mind. But 
there is ſcarce any Man with ſo happy a Memory, 
as to be able to retain the Order of Words and 
Sentiments, without- arranging and affixing local 
Ideas to Circumſtances; nor is there any Me- 
mory ſo treacherous, as not to be in ſome mea- 
ſure aſſiſted by ſuch a Practice and Uſe. For S. 
monides, or whoever was the Inventor of this, 
with a great deal of Sagacity perceiv'd that Im- 
preſſions communicated and ſtamp'd by the Sentc: 
moſt eaſily adhered in the Mind: Now the molt 
exquiſite of all our Senſes is that of ſeeing ; therefore 
he concluded, that thoſe Things that are either 
heard or conceiv'd would be moſt ſurely retain'd 
in the Mind, if they were communicated by thc 


Medium of the Sight, becauſe a certain * 
| . 
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thy, an Idea, and Figure, diſtinguiſh abſtract 

jects which could not come under the Cog- 
nizance of the Sight, in ſuch a manner, as that 
our viſual Faculties, as it were, comprehend Ob- 
jets which our intellectual cannot. But Loca- 
lity muſt {till be underſtood to be affix'd to theſe 


Ideas and Bodies, and indeed to all Objects of 


ſeing ; for Space is inſeparably connected with 
the Idea of a Body, Therefore, not to be ver- 
boſe and impertinent upon a well known, ſelf- 
evident Matter, we muſt in ſhort make uſe of 
local Circumſtances, which require to be various, 
dear, plain, and pretty nearly connected: But 
the Ideas which ſerve as the intermediate Agents, 
muſt be exquiſite and well mark'd, and ſuch as 
may preſent and ſtrike the Mind with the great- 
eſt Quickneſs. Practice communicates this Fa- 
culty ; from Practice ariſes Habit, together with 
Diſtinguiſhment, which is converted and chang'd 
thorough the Caſes of ſynonymous Words; or 
remov'd from Particulars to Generals ; add to this, 
that the Meaning convey'd by one Word ſerves 
for a whole Sentence, and this Word marks out 
the local Circumſtances by the various Ideas af- 
ad to it: In the fame manner as any ſkilful 
Fanter manages his Light and Shade. 


—— 


C HAP. LXXXVIII. 
RY T verbal Memory, which is leſs neceſ- 
LJ fary for our Buſineſs, is diſtingutſh'd by a 
greater Variety of Figures: For there are — 
8 Wor 
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Words which, like the Jolnts of the ba 


Body, connect the Members of a Diſcourſe, and 
are entirely abſtracted from all ſenſible Ideas; yet 
we muſt affix ſome determinate Qualities to thee 
Words, which F muſt al wa 72 — uſe of, 
The Memory of Bufineſs of a 
Pleader; and that may be — har *. plac d 
Ideas affix'd to the Een Objects, that we may 
retain Sentiments by Ideas, and Order by Plates, 
Nor is it all true what is given out by the indo- 
lent, that Memory muſt fink under the Weight 
of Ideas, and that this Variety throws a Cloud 
even upon the natural Faculty which we might 
otherwiſe exert, For I have ſcen the greateſt 
Men, Men endow'd with ah almoſt * Me- 
mory; at Athens, Qbarneadts; and "vr haut 

of Scepfis in ia, who I hear is ſtill liv ; 
both tek: 24 that they us'd Ideas Hon thok 
Places, which they wanted to retain on their Me- 
mories, in the ſame manner as one does Cha- 
racters upon Wax: Therefore Memory can never 
be R by this Practice, where Nature does 
not co-operate ; but if the natural Faculties are 
latent, it is certain that they by this means may 
be call'd forth. I have now finiſh'd this long, 1 
with I could lay this modeſt Diſſertation: I may at 
leaſt venture to {ay the Author is not over baſhful, 
when he has ventut'd to throw out ſo much 
upon the Subject of Eloquence in the Hearing, 
Catulus, of you and L. 4 : As for theſe 
| young Gentlemen, I am ps under the leß 
Concern, becauſe they are but young; but I hope 
my Will Pardon me, from a Conſideration of 


the 
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the Motive that prompted me to this unuſual Lo- 
quacity. 

CHAP. LXXXIX. 


As to us, fays Catulus, for fo much I will 
ſay both for my Brother and myſelf, we 
not only forgive you, but owe you both Love 
and Gratitude for what you have done, and it is 
impoſſible to acknowledge your Politeneſs and 
Good-nature, without ing the Extent of 
your Knowledge. One thing I think I have 
compaſs'd by this Converſation, which is, that I 
am now deliver'd from a great Miſtake, and 
ſhall no longer wonder, with a great many other 
People, how it came that in all Cauſes you ac- 
itted yourſelf ſo divinely : For I did not think 
you had ſo much as a Smattering in the 
Knowledge of which I perceive you are a com- 
t Maſter, which you have gather'd from all 
, and as Practice has been your Inſtructor, 
I perceive at the ſame time that you have partly 
reform'd, and confirm'd that of others. 
This does not at all detract from the high Opi- 
nion I have of your Eloquence, and far leſs of 


* 


your Virtue and Application: At the ſame time Iam 


glad that my own Judgment has been confirm'd, 
lnce I have always laid it down as a Maxim, that 
no Man can attain to the Character of good Senſe 


and Eloquence, without great Study, Applica- 


ton, and Learning. But what did you mean by 
lying that you hop'd we would pardon you, if 
U 4 we 
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we reflected upon the Motives that drew you into 
this Diſcourſe ? What could theſe Motives be, 
but your Willingneſs to oblige us, and to ſatisfy 
the Curioſity of theſe young Gentlemen, who 
heard you with the greateſt Attention? Says the 
other, I wanted to deprive Craſſus of all Excuſe, 
for I knew that he was a little either too ſhame- 
fac'd; or too unwilling, for I will not call it 
Pride in fo amiable a Gentleman, to engage in 
this kind of Diſcourſe; for what" could he fay ? 
That he is a Man of Conſular and Cenforia 
Authority? So are we. Was he to tell us that 
he has Vears on his Side? He is four Years 
younger than we. Could he pretend that he was 
ignorant of Matters, which I ſnatch'd, I ac- 
knowledge, but late and curſorlly, and at my 
leiſure Hours; whereas he, from his Childhood 
has given the greateſt Application to them, under 
the greateſt Maſters? Not to mention his Ge- 
mus; in which he is unrivall'd. For no Man can 
hear me ſpeak, let him have never fo mean an 
Opinion o himſelf, without hoping he can either 
ſpeak better, or as well: But when Craſſus is 

ing, no Man has the Arrogance ſo much as 
to imagine he ever can come up to him. There- 
fore, Craſſus, that Gentlemen of their Quality 
may not come here ne Purpoſe, let us at laſt 
hear you. 
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CHAP. XC. 
AYS the other, admitting what you have 


faid to be the Caſe, as it is far from being 


o, what have you this Day left for me, or for any 
Man alive, u — this Subject? For, my deareſt 
Friends, I will ſpeak from the Sincerity of my 
Heart, often, what do I talk of often? For 
bow could I often hear them, I could but ſome- 
times, as I came but a Boy into the Forum, from 
whence I was never abſent longer than when 1 
was a Quæſtor? But be that as it will, I told 
you yeſterday I heard, when I was at Athens, 
the moſt learned Men; and when I was in Aha, 
the celebrated Metrodorus of Scep/is, lecturing upon 
theſe very Subjects ; but not one of them, to 
my thinking, had ſo much Command, ſo much 
Delicacy in this Manner of 8 „as Anto- 
nus has this Day diſcover'd : Were it otherwiſe, 
and did I think he had. omitted any thing, I 


ſhould not be guilty of ſo much Unpoliteneſs, 


my Brutality, as to be backward in a Point in 
which I am ſenſible you wiſh to be inform'd. 
ways Sulpicius; But, Craſſus, have you forgot that 
Alanus divided the Subject in ſuch a manner 
with you, that he took upon himſelf to explain 
the mechanic Part of an Orator's Buſineſs, but 
ft all the diſtinguiſhing and embelliſhing Part 
to you, In the firſt place, replies Craſſus, who 
gave Antonius Leave, both to make this Divi- 
hon, and then to have his Choice of the Parts ? 
in the next place, if I underſtood him nightly, 
W 
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while I was hearing him with a great deal 2 
Pleaſure, it Were. to me that he ſpoke join 


upon both Subjects. But, 0 Cotta, he did not 


touch upon the Ornaments peech, or that 
Excellency from which Ee has deriv'd its 
very Name. So, replies, Craſſus, Antonius has 
taken the Subſtance to himſelf, and left the 
Sound to me, If he has left the moſt difficult 
Part to fays Ceſar, we have the better 
Reaſon r deſiring to hear you; if the eaſieſt, 
you have the leſs Reaſon to deny us. Did not 
you, ſays Craſſus, . promiſe, that if we would 
paſs this Day at your Hpuſe you would humour 
us; Will a Gentleman make ſo flight of his 
Word of Honour? This made Catia laugh. 
Indeed, Craſſus, faid he, we would let you have 
your own Way, but take care that Casal does 
not make this a Matter of Conſcience: This 
comes under the of a Cenſor, and let 
me adviſe you to take heed how you do any 
thing unbecoming a Perſon of Cenſorial Authority. 
Do as you will, replies Crofſics, or Ts of 
nion that it is Fi be agate 1 yo, 


pi rr Sing but 900 intimated, that the ſooner 
we it yrould be the more agreeable to them 
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ſtrongly affected y 
of the People, in which he was told that Philip 
int fore other Gaenſel befudes that of 


had faid, | 
the Senate. roms now t0.be. taken, for that with 
ſuch a Senate be could nat direct the 2 Afar of the 
Government, In the Morning Ides of 
September, Craſſus, in a full Flaute of the Se- 
rate aſſemhled at the. Samet (of, Drip, 
oY 
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rd hn. t many Complaints a 
hilth, 1 kr the "Meaibers the s 
which . other had invei h'd againſt their 
Gre before the Aſſembly o the People. A 
ircumſtance here happen d to Craſſus, which 1 
have often known happen amongſt Men of con- 
ſummate Abilities ; for tho' it was generally al- 
low'd, that when he {ſpoke with more than or- 
dinary Accuracy, he never ſpoke better ; 
it was on all Hands agreed on that Day, 
tho' Craſſus had before excell'd the reſt of the 
World, on that Occaſion he out-did himſelf 
He bewail'd the Calamity, and the deſtitute 
Condition of the Senate; an Order, of which the 
Conſul ought to be the indulgent Parent, and the 
faithful Guardian ; but that now their Inheritance 
of Dignity was plunder'd by'a Vonſul, wich all 
the Rapaciouſneſs of a lawleſs Ruffin : And it 
was not r be altrir'. if after, by his own 
Conduct, be thad turn'd his Country adrift, he 
ſhould now 'make a Separation betwixt that 
Country and the Authority of the Senate. When 
he had po apply d, as it were, the Fire-brands 
of Eloquence to Phity, a reſolute, well-ſpoken 
Man, and one who had a Spirit remarkably brave 
in Reſiſtance, the other could not bear it, but 
took Flames, and determin'd to force Craſſusi into 
Compliance, by * forfeiting his Pledges. It was 
upon this Head, that ae was faid to have 
* ſo divinely, by maintaining, That fince 
other Ie not hook upon” him as a Senator, 


neither 


tion of this ſee the Note 
ranſlation of the Oratiors. 
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hither ought he to be regarded as, a Gn * 

you, continues he, wHo HAVE LOOK 7705 
THE AUTHORITY or THIS ORDER As No 
OTHER, THAN AS a VENAL PLEDGE, WHICH 
rob HAVE, PUT UP ro SALE : IN THE SIGHT 
or THE PEOPLE or ROME, IMAGINE, THAT 
I am TO BE TERRIFY'D BY MY Przpexs: 
No; woULD YOU RESTRAIN CRASSUS, IT 
MUST NOT BE BY FORFEITING THESE, YOU 
MUST FIRST,CUT OUT MY ToNGUE; AND 
EVEN WHEN THAT 18 GONE, MY SOUL SHALL 


WITH THE SPIRIT OF LizzkTyY QUELL THE 
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T appears that this was follow'd by a "great 
number of reſſions, in whit were ex- 
erted the utmoſt Efforts of Mind, ius, and 
Str ; Twas then the famous Sentiment fell 
from hi and was follow d by the Applauſes of the 
whole Body, in the moſt magnificent and weighty 
Terms ; HAT THE ROMAN PEOPLE MIGHT 
HAVE JUSTICE DONE THEM, NEITHER THE 
CounseLs, OR THE DurTy or Tux Sz- 
NATE HAD BEEN WANTING To THE RE- 
PUBLIC; and it a "by the public Re- 
giſters, that he was preſent 2 the 
At was engroſs'd, be Speech, and the 
＋ of this divine Perſon, Were "Ike thoſe of 
wan; and fo ö benthic ws armon 
vhich hung upon our Ears, that after bis Death 
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d to the Senate- houſe, to view 


den den, Goal 


he had laſt ſtood. For I was 
inform'd that the Streſs of g occafion'd x 
Stitch in his Side, follow'd by exceſſive Sweat- 
in ; this brought'on a Shiv which oblig d 
hin to return home in a Noe win he rh 
the ſeventh Day of his Ilineſs. How deceit] 
are the Hopes of Man ! how frail our Fortune! 
and how trifling our — often are they in- 
terrupted, often are they ruin d in the Middle of 
their Career, and 4 in the Voyage before 
we can come in Sight of the Harbour, Fo: 
while the Life of ufa was confin'd to the 
Toils of Ambitron, ſo long was he eminent, more 
for the Duties of private F riendſhy „ and the Ex- 
cellency of his perſonal ents, than 
the Diſtinctions of public Applauſe, the Prixi- 
leges 1 5 5 1 e in the Govem- 
ment. But the ear after he had 

open'd his Wey, by » 4 the the public Poſts 
Wich univerſal App * the higheſt Diſtinc- 
tion his Country 188011 beſtow, Death cut ſhort 
all his Purpoſes, and all the Schemes of his Life. 
This was a Stroke mournful to his Friends, af- 
fficting to his Country, and heavy to all worthy 
Patriots: But the Calamities which ſoon aficr 
bappem d to the State were ſuch, that to me it 
appears, the Gods carmot be fo properly ſaid to 
have depriv'd Z. Craffirs of Life, as to have r- 
warded him with Death. For he did not live to 
Tee all Jtahywrapp'd in the Flames of War, the 
Senate burning with Apimoſitics, the unbatural 
Guilt of the greateſt Men of the State, the Af 


fliction 
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F. Fuz: Therefore Craſſus, Who did not live to 
xhold" thoſe Calamities, may be faid to have 6 
liv'd and dy d with the Conſtitution of his Coun- Wl :* 
7 For he did not ſee his generous Kinſman 1 
P. Craſſus ſlain by his own Hand; pr the Statue 
3 of Veſta beſprinkled with the Blood of his Col- 
| league the High Prieſt ; nor could a Patriot like — 
him have refus'd to drop a Tear at the tragical ä 
Death of C. Carbo, who was his greateſt Enemy, 
and dy'd the ſame Day: He did not live 0 f 
the deplorable, the terrible Ends of thoſe two 
young Gentlemen, who had devoted themſelves 
to him. Caius Cotta, whom he had left in the 
faireſt Hopes of Succeſs, a few Days after the 
Death of Craſſus, was invidiouſly depos'd from 
the Tribuneſhip, and a few Months after driven 
from the City. But Sulpicius, Who had been 
expos'd to the fame Combuſtion of Hatred, when 
he came to be Tribune, reſoly'd to ſtrip of all 
their Dignity thoſe Men, with whom, as a pri; 
vate Gentleman, he had liv'd in the ſtricteſt 
Friendſhip : Yet the Thread of his Life, which 
was then blooming to all the Glory that Elo- 
quence can beſtow, was cut off by the Sword, 
. and the Chaſtiſement of his Raſhneſs went hand 
in hand with the Damage of his Country. There- 
fore, Graſſus, well may I conclude that Heaven 
watch'd over you with peculiar Providence, by 
making your Life glorious, and your Death time- 
ly. For the Virtues of thy Soul, the Conſtancy 
of thy Principles, muſt have expos'd you to the 
8 of Party Reſentment; nor could Fortune 
have ſav' d you, from the Bitterneſs ot Death, 


without 
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wichout you, living to ſee the Funeral of your 
are And not poly the Power of the Pac: 
tous, but even the Succeſs of the Virtuous, 
becauſe ſtain'd with the 1 of Romans, 


muſt have heighten'd your Affliction. 
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e HA P. IV. 
HE Misfortunes of the Patriots I have al- 
ready mention d, and the Incidents which. 
| myſelf have experienc'd, for the wonderful, 
the unparallell d Affection I bear to my Country, 
ll ferve'to' convince me of the Truth and Soſi- 
dy of your Maxim, when you was continually 
calling me off from all Diſpute and Altercation ; 
nd pointed out as Examples to deter me, the 
numerous, the great, and * ſudden Falls of thoſe 
reateſt and beſt of Men. But as the Practice o 

e Maxims is not now in our Power, as our 
greateſt Toils are alleviated by the Conipenſation 
Glory, let us proceed to oy thoſe Comforts 
which not only are agreeable, when our Diſquiets 
re allay'd; but may be wholeſome, even while 
they are felt. And to this Purpoſe, let me tranſ- 
nit upon Record the remaining, and almoſt the 
at Diſcourſe of L. Craſſus ; and thus communt- 
ate to him a Glory, which, tho' not adequate 
o his Merit, yet is due from my Gratitude, | For 
none of us, when we read the excellent Books 
of Plato, in which Socrates is generally introduc'd, 
ho' they are wrote with a divine Spirit, 
erer conceive any higher Opinion of 3 
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This is all the Favour I beg, not of you, who 
are apt to attribute to me all Excellencies ; but 
of my other Readers, that they will conceive 
a higher Idea of L. Craſſus, than any that can be 
expreſs d by my Pen. For I, who was not pre- 
ſent at that Converſation, the Topics and Senti- 
ments only of which were communicated to me 
by C. Cotta, know that both theſe Orators were 
Maſters in this Way ; and I have endeavour'd to 

ive a Sketch of it, by keeping up to their ſeveral 

haracters. But if any ſhould be deceiv'd 
by a vulgar Error, that Antonius was more je- 
june, or Craſſus more exuberant, than they have 
been drawn by me, he muſt have either never 
heard them, or is unable to judge, For both of 
them, as I ſaid before, excell'd all their Cotem- 
poraries in Application, Genius, -and Learning, 
and ſo compleat were they in their ſeveral Man- 
ners, that no Embelliſhment of Speech was 
wanting in Antonius, or no Redundancy was {cen 
in Craſſus. | 


— 1 
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HE Company therefore breaking up be- 
ñjqore the Heat of the Day, went to take a 
ſhort Repoſe, and Cotta faid he took particular 
Notice that Craſſus paſs'd all that Time in an in 
tenſe, profound Train of thinking. He faid far- 
ther, = as he was very well acquainted, (by 
having often obſerv'd it in the moſt weighty 


Cauſes) with the Caſt of the Features _ the 
Ie, 
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Eyes, which was natural to 9 before he be- I 
gan to ſpeak ; that upon this Oc he took 

particular Care, while others were at Reſt, to 

come into the Parlour where Crafſus lay upon a ö 
Couch z and, finding him bury'd in Thought, N 
he immediately r'd; and that almoſt two | 
Hours were ſpent in this Stillneſs: As the After- 
noon drew on, all of them came in to Craſſus ; 
When, fays Julius, ſhall we take our Seats, Craf- 
? We are not now come to beg a Favour, but 
to enter a Claim. Says Craſſus, Do you take me 
for a Fellow of ſo much Aſſurance, as any longer 
to delay a Debt of this kind? Then, replies the 
other, name your Place, What do you think of 
the Middle ofthe Wood, for there it is moſt cool 
and ſhadowy ? With all my Heart, replies 
Craſſus, there is a Seat not at all unſuitable for our j 
Converſation. When the reſt of the Com 

agreed to this, they went to the Wood, where 

they took their Seats, in the higheſt Expectation 

of what they ſhould hear. Then Cxaſſus _ 
Both your Authority, ſays he, and Friendſhip, 

poin d to the Compliance of Antonius, has de- 

priv d me of all Liberty to deny your Requeſt, a 

Liberty which I might well juſtify. But when 

he made the Partition of the Shares we are to 
bear in this Diſputation, he took to himſelf the . 
Subjects upon which an Orator muſt ſpeak, and | 
left it to me to explain the Manner in which they 

ie to be embelliſh'd : By this Partition he di- | 
vided Things that are in their own Nature inſe- 4 
parable ; for as every Speech is made up of | 
Things and Words, Words can have no Place if 
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you take away Things, nor can Things be «x. 
plain'd without the Help of Words. And tc me 
the Antients appear'd to have more comprchen- 
five Ideas and Views, than our intellectual Fa- 
culties can compaſs; for they maintain'd, that 
all theſe Things which we term to be general 
and particular, exiſted ſingly, and were connected 
by & fimple Power and Uniformity of Nature, 
For there is not any one Kind, which, when 
ſever'd from the others, can exiſt of itſelf ; and 
if thoſe others are depriv'd of any one Kind, it 
is impoſſible that they ſhould preſerve thei 
| Power or Duration, ER 
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DDr if this Syſtem is too extenſive to be 
comprehended, by human Senſe and Re- 


ection, at the fame Time, the Maxim of Plats, 
with which, Catulus, you are not unacquainted, 
is founded on Truth ; That all Knowledge of 
the liberal and polite Arts is connected by a ſim 
pic mutual Relation, For when we are capa- 
le to perceive the Force of that Reaſoning, by 
which we become Maſter of Cauſes and Events, 
we find a wonderful Harmony and Sympathy run 
thro* every Species of Knowledge. But if this i 
too ſublime for the Kenn of us groveling Mortals, 
yet it muſt be at leaſt allow'd, that we ought to 
know and poſſeſs ourſelves of that Bulincis 
which we have embrac'd, which we profeſs and 
undertake, For, as I faid veſterday, and as . 
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t1nins intimated in ſome Paſſages of his Diſcourſe 
this Forenoon, Eloquence, in whatever Chan- 
nels, into whatever Quarters of Diſputations it 
may be diffus'd, is in its own Nature nt form. 
For, whether ſhe treats of the Nature of Heaven 
or of Earth; of divine, or of human Powers; 
whether ſhe ſpeaks in an inferior, equal, or ſu- 
perior Capacity; whether ſhe directs her Pow- 
ers, to impel, to inſtru, to deter, to excite, to 
bend, to fire, or to mollify Mankind; whether 
ſhe addreſſes to the many or the fe]; whether 
ſhe ſpeaks among Strangers, or to Friends, or to 
herſelf, yet her 5 is ſtill deriv'd from one 
Source, however it may proceed in diſtinct 
Streams; and however ſhe directs her «Courſe, 
her Furniture and Embelliſhments are the fame. 
But becauſe we are quite oppreſs'd by Opinions, 
not only of the vulgar, but even of the Smatter- 
ers in Learning, who find id eaſier to handle 
thoſe Points, after they are torn, and, as it were, 
kparated from one another, which they are un- 
ible to comprehehd in a general View ; and who 
lerer Words from Sentiments, which is, as it 


were, ſeparating the Body from the Soul, and 


produces immediate Death; I therefore will not 
undertake to diſcuſs, in what I am going to fay, 
more than J am oblig'd to do; I will only inti- 
mate, in a few Words, that the Ornaments of 
Expreſſion can no more be attain'd to without 
aventing and arranging Sentirnents, than a Sen- 
tmerit can be intelligible without the Luſtre of 
<xprefion, But before I touch upon theſe Qua- 
tes, which I think embelliſn and enlighten a 
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Speech, I will in a few Words give you my Qyi- 
nion of Eloquence in general. 222 
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T appears to me, there is no natural Senſe 

without being endow'd with many Properti 
{pecitically — in themſelves, yet all hari 
an equal Degree of Excellence. For we hear a 
great many Sounds, which, tho” very agreeable, 
yet they are ſo often different from one another, 
that the laſt always pleaſes moſt ; and the Plea- 
ſures of ſeeing are almoſt innumerable ; but they 
affect us ſo, that the fame Senſe receives the Plea- 
ſure in a different Manner. In like Manner, a 
different Pleaſure affects each of our other Senſes, 
ſo that it is hard to judge which Senſation is pre- 
dominant. This Obſervation, drawn from Na- 
ture, is applicable to Arts. Statuary is one Art, 
and the Maſters in that Way were Myro, Poly- 
cletus, Lyſippus ; yet each of theſe were unlike 
to the other, but ſo as that you would not with 
any one of them to be unlike himfelf. Painting 
is one Art, and propoſes one End, but Zeuxis, 
Azlaophen, and Apelles, had each of them diffe- 
rent Manners, yet you could not ſay that any 
one of them fell ſhort in any one Point of his Art. 
And if this is an aſtoniſhing Proof in the mute 
Arts, how much more wonderful muſt its Et- 
fects be in Speech and Language? For tho E- 
loquence may make uſe of the ſame Sentiment 
and Words, yet her Modes are vaſtly different; 
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not that any of them are deſpicable, but thoſe 
who are evidently excellent, derive that Excel- 
lence from different Characters. This is chiefly 
exemplify d in Poets, who have the neareſt Re- 
lation to Orators: How different is Ennius, Pa- 
cuvins, Accius? What a Difference runs thro” 
the Writings of /Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des among the Greeks, yet the Merit of each is 
almoſt to that of the other, tho' the Man- 
ner is different? Let us now take a View and a 
Survey of the Profeſſors of that Art we are now 
diſcuffing, and obſerve the Difference in the 
Manners and Characters of Orators. The Cha- 
macteriſtic of Isoc RATES was Sweetneſs ; of Ly- 
Tas, Delicacy; of HYERID ES, Pointedneſs ; 
of Ascnings, Pomp; of DEMosTHENEs, E- 
nrgy. Each was excellent, yet the Excellence 
of each was peculiar to himſelf. Arzicanvus 
had Weight; Lurrus, Smoothneſs; GaLBa, 
Keenneſs; and CAR Bo ſomewhat that was flowing 
and muyfical, Each of theſe was a leading Man in 
his own Age, yet each was diſtinguiſh'd by a 
Character peculiar to himſelf. 
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| UT why do I run to old Examples, when 

I have ſo many alive, and under my Eye; 

as ever any Diſcourſe more raviſhing than 
what we hear from Catulus? So pure was it, 
that he ſeems almoſt the only Man who talks 
with the Propriety of the Latin Tongue ; yet its 
X 4 Gravity 
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Gravity had that peculiar Caſt, as to reconcilz 
good Breeding and Wit to a matchleſs Dignity, 
In ſhort, the Judgment I us'd to form of him, 
when J heard him ſpeak, is, that if you either 
add, change, or impair aught of what he fays, 
he muſt looſe and ſuffer, What is the Character 
of our Friend Czſzr here? Has he not intro. 
duc'd a new Method of Speaking, and brought 
in a Species of Eloquence that is almoſt * 
to himſelf? Who beſides him ever treated tra- 
gical Subjects almoſt in a comical Manner, grave 
ones with Gaiety, ſerious ones merrily, and 
Matters of Law with an almoſt theatrical Grace- 
fulneſs? And all this in ſuch a manner, as that 
Wit is not excluded by the Importance of the 
Subject, nor is its Weight leſſen d by his Hu- 
mour. Here are two young Gentlemen nearly 
Equals in Age, I mean Sulpicius and Cotta, yet no 
one thing was ever more unlike another, than one 
of them is unlike the other, Was ever any thing 
more excellent in its own Kind? The one, in a 
polite, delicate Manner, ſets forth his Subject in 
well-choſen, proper Expreſſions; he ſtill keeps 
to his Point ; and as he ſees with the greateſt 
etration that which he is to prove to the 
Court, he directs the whole Strength of his Rea- 
ſoning and Eloquence to ſupport that, without 
regarding other Arguments, But Sulpicius, with 
an irreſiſtible Force of Spirit, in a full, ſtrong 
Voice, with the greateſt Vehemence and Dignity 
of Action, at the fame time with ſo much 
Weight, and Variety of Expreſſion, ſeems of all 
Mankind the beſt fitted by Nature for 2 7 
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Now return to ourſelves, becauſe the general 
Talk of the World has always match'd us 
together in Eloquence ; no two People were ever 
more unlike one another, than I am to Antonius 
in Speaking: He is an Orator of ſuch a Kind, 
23 that nothing can excel him in that Kind; and 
|, who think meanly of myſelf, (for that Reaſon 
principally) am compar'd with him. Don't you 
ice what this Characteriſtic of Antonius is? That 
it is ſtrong, eager, with a ſpirited Action, guarded 
and fortify d on all Hands, keen, cutting, per- 
ſpicuous, retreating with Honour, purſuing with 
Reſalution, terrifying, ſupplicating, his Elo- 
quence greatly diverſify d, our Ears never ſa- 
tated. As to my Eloquence, ſuch as it is, for 
you ſeem to allow it ſome Degree of Merit, it is 
ſurely very different from that of Antonius: 
What it may be becomes not me ſay, becauſe a 
Man is generally the greateſt Stranger to himſelf, 
and the leaſt acquainted with his own Character; 
yet ſtill a Difference is diſcernable, both in the 
Coolneſs of my Action, and from my finiſhin 
my Speeches generally in the ſame Spot of Ground 
In which I ſet out; and becauſe I am put to ſome 
more Trouble in the Choice of my Words and 
dentiments than he is, as he is afraid, that if his 
Hoquence is in the leaſt obſcure, it may not an- 
ſxer the great Expectation, and profound Silence 
t creates, But if there is ſuch Difference be- 
wit us who are preſent, and if each has his __ 
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Characteriſtic, and the excellent are diſtinguiſh'q 
from the faulty, rather by the Degrees of perio- 
nal Abilities than the Kinds, and every thing that 
is in its own kind excellent rs commended, What 
ſhould one ſay if he were able to take within his 
View all the Orators now alive, or that ever 
livd, in any Country? Would he not pro- 
nounce that every one of theſe Orators had a 


PS. T 8 


Manner of Eloquence peculiar to himſelf? From 
what 1 have faid perhaps it be objected, that | 
if the Manners and Figures of Eloquence are al- to 
moſt innumerable, yet fpect t, and El 
excellent, that their characteriſtical Dif- ſen 
ferences cannot be accommodated to the ſame El 
Precepts, and the fame Regulations. But it is ner 
not ſo ; for the Inſtructors and Teachers of others hid 
ought to have a ſpecial Attention to the Caſt of in 
Genius, with which Nature has ſeverally en- ap 
fdow'd Mankind. For we perceive, that in the BWW wh 
Arts, the fame Schools, as it were, furniſh, WW tou 
and the fame Craftſmen and Mafters form, Scho- n 
hrs in the ſeveral Arts, each unlike the one to gua 
the other, yet all of them excellent in their Kind; in! 
therefore the Teacher muſt accommodate his Wl | a 
Manner to their ſeveral Capacities : The moft WI Par 
remarkable Inſtance of this, that I may confine WI pur 
myſelf to the Art of Eloquence, is what was ſaid Bi ſtru 
by the incomparable Hocrates, That Ephorus re- hoy 
guir'd a Spur, and Theopompus 4 Rern ; for he Wil pes 
check'd the one, who was quite wanton by the ipea 
Com he had of Expreſſion; and he puſh'd 8 tho 
on the other, who had an Heſitancy and Baſh- WF fore 
fulnefs in his Nature. At the fame time he did i of v 


not 
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not render them fimilar the one to the other ; 
but he added to the one, he fil'd off from the 
other, fo as to accommodate both to as much 
Excellency, as the Nature of cach would admit, 


6 . — 


CHAP. X. 


Thought proper to premiſe all this, in caſe 
| pri x — not be adapted 
to your ſeveral. Studies, and to that Character of 
— which each poſſeſſes, that you may be 
ſenſible I only expreſs myſelf upon that Species of 
Hoquence which is moſt ſuited to my own Man- 
ner, Therefore the Particulars that have been 
lid out by Anfomras, are not only to be obſerv'd 
in the Practice, but in a ſpecial Manner to be 


expreſs d in the E of an Orator. And 
what Manner of for I ſhall afterwards 
touch upon Action) is le to our 

na perſpicuous, oper Stile of Lan- 
gage, in a Stile ſuited to che Buſineſs we have 


in hand. But I imagine you do not expect that 
am to give you any Account of the two firſt 
Particulars I have mention'd, I mean that of a 
pure, perſpicuous Stile, for I will no more in- 
ſtruct a Man how to ſpeak, when he knows not 
how to talk, than I can hope that a Man can 
ul beautifully, when he knows —— 
peak for it is 1 ib t we 
ſhould . we don 2 There- 
fore let us omit thoſe Particulars, the Knowledge 


| of which is eaſy; but the Application neceſlary : 


For 
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For the one is deliver d in a ſcholaſtic Way, and 
learn'd by School- boys; the other is us d to ren- 
der what one ſays more intelligible: This is a 
Point, which, tho it 1s abſolutely neceſſary, yet 
appears of all others to be of the leaſt Importance, 
But the whole Gracefulneſs of Speaking, tho' it 
is poliſh'd by Knowledge, is improv'd by reading 
the Works of Orators and Poets. For the an- 
tient Authors, tho' they were incapable of em- 
belliſhing what they deliver'd, yet they generally 
ſpoke . very nobly ; and the Man who accuſtoms 
himſelf to their Stile, even tho” he deſign'd it, 
cannot ſpeak otherwiſe than in a pure Diction. 
At the ſame time we are by no means to make 
ute of any Expreſſions, that are not adapted by 
the preſent Age; but only ſometimes, as I ſhall 
ſhew afterwards, when they are us'd by way of 
Embelliſhment : But whoever has with Atten- 
tion perus'd the Writings of the Ancients, will 
{till make uſe of well-known Expreſſions ; and, 
amongſt theſe, well know how to ſpeak the 
choiceſt. 
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CHAP. XI. 


UT in order to f rely, we muſt 
take care not only en ben that 
15 unexceptionable in point of Grammar, and to 
keep up to Propriety in Caſes, Tenſes, Genders, 
and Numbers, fo that no Expreſſion may be con- 
fuſed, incongruous, or prepoſterous ; but we mult 


even regulate our Tongue, our Breath, and the 
| very 
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very Tone of our Voice. I would not have the 
Letters drawlingly expreſs d; I would not have 
them negligently ſlubbered over; I would not 
have Words drop from one in a dry, ſpiritleſs 
Manner; I would not have them ſpoke with 
Puffing and Swelling. I now ſpeak of the Voice, 
not as it is connected with Action, but with Lan- 
guage; for there are certain Faults which every 
Man would with to avoid: Such as a weak effe- 
minate Voice, or one exceſſively harſh and untuna- 
dle: But there is a Blemiſh which ſome affect; for 
ſome People love a Clowniſh Country Tone, be- 
cauſe the Language ſounds Antique; like Caruias, 
your Companion L. Cotta, who ſeemed to be 
proud of the ſlowneſs of his Expreſſion, and the 
Clowniſhneſs of his Tone, and thought whate- 
er he ſpoke appeared Antique, if it was down- 
nght Ruſtick. For my Part I am charm'd 
with your Gentleneſs and Smoothneſs. Not to 
ſpeak of the principal Point, which is Expreſſion : 
This however is intimated by Reaſon, acquired 
y Inſtruction, and confirm'd by Habit, in Read- 
ng and Speaking. What I now mention, re- 
zards only the ſweetneſs of Sound: Which a- 
mongſt the Greeks was peculiar to Athens, and a- 
mongſt the Latins is peculiar to this City. The 
Leaning of the Athenians has been long Dead 
n Athens, yet the Seat of Study ſtill remains 
Within her Walls, tho' the Profeſſion is neglected 
dy her Inhabitants, and enjoy'd by Foreigners 
unaccountably ſmit with the Name and Autho- 
ty of that City; yet any ignorant Athenian 


peaks better than the moſt Learned of the A/a- 
ticks : 
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ike the Perſon I have mentioned, nor in a Swel- 
ling, nor in a Ruſtick, nor in a Clowniſh manner, 
tut quickly, ſmoothly, and gently. Therefore, 
duhicius, when you imitated our Friend Cotta, 
ometumes by dropping the J, and ſounding E 
wundly, you don't in my Eyes reſemble an anti- 
ent Orator, but a modern Ploughman. When 
Supicius himſelf could not help laughing at this: 
[treat you in this Manner, fays Craſſus, that ſince 
jou would force me to 2 you may hear ſome 
of your own Faults. We are obliged to you, re- 
dies the other it is the very Thing we wiſhed 
for, and if you will extend your Complaiſance, 
[make no Doubt of your being able to amend 
many of my Defects before we part. Ay, but, 
ays Craſſus, it is impoſſible Suſpricius for me to blame 
cu without reflecting on my ſelf, ſince Antonius 
tas complimented me with being very like you : 
But replies Sulpicius he told us at the fame Time 
that we ought to imitate the Beauties of our Ori- 
nnal ; therefore I am afraid that I imitate you in 
wthing but the Stamp of your Foot, a few Ex- 
preſſions, and a little Geſture. Therefore, an- 
ſyers Craſſus, I don't find Fault with the Proper- 
ies you borrowed from me, leſt I ſhould by 
lat Means fall foul of myſelf : But I have many 
more greater Blemiſhes than thoſe you have men- 
toned, But as to thoſe which are originally your 
wn, or caught by affecting the Manner of ano- 
ter, I will give you my Advice wherever I can 
© it properly. 
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E T us therefore paſs over the Rules of ſpeat;. 
ing purely, which we learn at School, and 
which is cherſh'd by more refined Knowledge and 
Taſte of Learning, and confirm'd by daily Practice 
in Converſation, Acquaintance with modern Books, 
and reading Antient Orators and Poets. Not 
that I ſhall be very tedious upon any Diſquiſition, 
into the Means of attaining to Perſpicuity in 
what we deliver; for that is compaſs d by fpcak- 
ing in a plain, proper Style, expreſſive of the 
Matters which we want to communicate and ex- 
plain, without any Ambiguity of Words or Ex- 
preſſion, without too long Periods, without an) 
ſrain'd Metaphors or Allufions ; without any 
Incongruity of Sentiment, without any Contu- 
ſion of Time, without any blending of Perſons, 
without any interruption of Order: But why 
need I run on? The whole Matter is ſo caſy, 
that it is ſurpiſing to me that the Advocate ſhould 
_ more unintelligibly to the Judge, than the 

lient does to the Advocate, For when our 
Clients come to conſult us, they generally ly 


their Buſineſs ſo plainly before us, that one could: 


not deſire to have a clearer View of the Caſe; 
but as ſoon as Fufius, or your Pomponius begins 
to talk over the ſame Matter, Town it requires a 
my Attention to make me underſtand them as 
well. For all they ſay is a Maſs, all is a Jum ble, 
where there is neither Head nor Tail, and their 
Expreſſions· are fo dark and confus'd, that the!! 


Pleuding, 
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Reading, inſtead of enlightening the Subject as it 
ought to do, throws a Gloom and a Darkneſs 
over it all, in ſuch a manner, that at every other 
Turn, they confound theriſelves. But as I hope 
you have all of you, eſpecially Antonius and Ca- 
julus, heard enough of this rank Impertinence ; if 


jou pleaſe, we will paſs to ſomething elſe, which 


perhaps. is ſtill ſomewhat more diſagreeable. 
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AY.S Antonius, you perceive, no doubt, 
that our: Attention is wandering, that we 
you with Reluctance, ſince we could be 
brought to throw up all our Buſineſs (for I judge 
of others by myſelf) to follow you; ſo well do 
you know to give Splendor to frightful, Copiouſ- 
neſs to dry, and. Novelty to common Subjects, 
by your manner of treating them. That, Anto- 
nut, ſays the other, is becauſe the two Parts 
[ juſt now touch'd, or rather almoſt ſkip'd over, 
| mean! that of ſpeaking in a pure Diction, and a 
perſpicuous manner, are very eaſy. The Parts 
that remain are important, intricate, various, 
and weighty, requiring the full Stretch of Ge- 
nius, the moſt conſummate Perfection of Elo- 
quence. Propriety of Diction never makes an 
Orator admir'd, tho' his ſpeaking improperly 
makes him ridiculous, . And People are ſo far 
from thinking him an Orator, they do not think 
him a Man, A Man can never expect to be 
prais d for ſpeaking intelligibly to an . 
| | Y "7 ut 
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but he muſt expect to be deſpis d if he does o- 
therwiſe. Where is the Man, whoſe Eloquence 
can ſtrike an Audience with Terror, Amazement, 
and Extaſy? Whom does Mankind rank, if ! 
may uſe the Expreſſion, a God among Mortals ? 
Why; he who perſpicuouſly, diffuſely, copiouſſy, 
and clearly, knows how to treat both Things 
and Words, and who even in the Periods of his 
Speech retains a certain Harmony and Verſifica- 
tion, in which, in my Opinion, Gracefuineſs 
conſiſts, He who knows how to treat Things 
and Perſons ſuitable to their different Characters, 
ſuch a Man is eminent in that Excellence, which 
I call Propriety and Congruity. Antonius, who 
deny'd he had ever ſeen a Man who came up to 
this Character, ſaid, that ſuch a Man alone could 
deſerve the Praiſe of Eloquence. Therefore, 
upon my Credit, treat with a juſt Contempt and 
Diſdain all thoſe who imagine they have attain'd 
the whole Power of Eloquence, from the Rules 
of thoſe whom we now term Rhetoricians, and 
who are unable to underſtand either their own 
Character or Profeſſion. For as to an Orator, 
all the Accidents and Occurrences of human 
Life ought to be by him examin'd, heard, read, 
diſcuſs'd, handled, and manag'd, becauſe human 
Life is the Scene of all his Action, and the Sub- 
ject of all his Eloquence. For Eloquence is, as 
it were, one of the higheſt Virtues, Tho all 
Virtues in their own Nature are equally excellent, 
yet ſome of them are ſpecifically more beautiful 
and ftriking : for Inſtance, this Power, which 

by comprehending an univerſal Knowledge, = 
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＋. a6 the Affections and Sentiments of the 
ind, as to ſway the Hearer at Pleaſure; the 
ter this Power is, the more ſtrongly does 
— to be ſupported by Probity, and the 
greateſt good ; for a bad Man poſſeſſing 
Eloquence, never can be call'd an Orator; it 
being like putting Arms into the Hands of a 
Madman 


CHAP. XV. 


Repeat it; This Ability in Conception and 
Eapreſſ jon, this 1 of — was 

by the antient Greeks term d Miſdom; hence aroſe 
their Lycurgi, their Pittaci, their Solones ; and 
parallel to, were our Coruncanii, Fabritii, 
Catdnes, and Scipiones, who perhaps had not ſs 
many acquir d Endowments, but were equal in 
the Strength of Genius, and ſimilar in their In- 
clinations. The good Senſe of others directed 
them to purſue the ſame Studies in Eaſe and Re- 
tirement, tho' with different Views of Life: 
For Inſtance, Pythagoras, Democritus, Auaxa- 
goras, who call'd off their Attention from the 
Affairs of civil Polity to Subjects of private Con- 
templation, a manner of Life which is bewitch- 
ing to more People than is conſiſtent with the 
Welfare of public Concerns, on account of its 
Tranquillity and delightful Knowledge, than 
which nothing can be more enchanting to Man- 
kind. Therefore as Men of the greateſt natural 
Underſtanding have dedicated themſelves to this 
> of Study, 
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Study, thoſe of the greateſt acquir'd Abilitics 
bleſs d with Exceſs of Eaſe and Fertility of Ima- 
gination, invited by the Advantages of Leiſure 
and Retirement, have thought themſelves oblig'd 
to take Care of, to examine, and to inveſtigate a 
greater Number of Things than were neceſſfary; 
for formerly this Study was adapted to be the 


Rule both of our Lives and Speaking; the fame 
Teachers taught both. Thus Phenix in Homer 


fays he was order'd to attend Achilles in the War 


by his Father Peleus, that he might teach the 
young Gentleman both how to ſpeak, and how 
to act. But as People who are accuſtom'd to 
conſtant and daily Labour, when bad Weather 
hinders them from their Work, betake themſelves 
to the Ball, to the Dice, or to the Draughts, or 
even invent ſome new Diverſion for themſelves 
in their leiſure Hours; thus thoſe Perſons, 
when retir'd from public Buſineſs, look'd upon 
themſelves as fecluded from their Labours, or 
indulging themſelves in a Receſs from Bulineſs, 
gave themſelves entirely up, ſome of them to the 
Poets, ſome of them to the Mathematics, and 
others to Muſic ; and others, ſuch as the Logi- 
cians, invented a new Study and Amuſement for 
themſelves, and thus conſum'd their whole Time 
and their Life upon thoſe Arts, which are already 
diſcover'd, in order to form the Minds oi Boys 
to good Breeding and Virtue, 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XVI. 


UT as there have been ſome, and thoſe 
not a few, who have either made a Figure 
in the Republic by the united, and indeed inſe- 
parable Excellencies of Acting and Speaking, 
fuch as Themiftocles, Pericles, Theramenes ; and 
others, who have appear'd leſs in public Af- 


fairs, yet have profeſs d to teach the fame kind of 


Philoſophy ; ſuch as Gorgias, Thraſymachus, Ho- 
crates ; there have been others, who tho' poſ- 
ſeſſing Learning and Genius, were in their 
Inclinations ſo averſe to civil Life, and pub- 
lic Buſineſs, that they have exploded and de- 
ſpis d the Practice of Speaking. Socrates, who 
by the concurrent Teſtimony of the learned 
World, and the Judgment of all Greece, 
undoubtedly excell'd the reſt of the World in 


good Senſe, * — Gracefulneſs, Delica- 
n 


cy, eſpecially in Eloquence, in the Variety and 
Copiouſneſs of Expreſſion upon every Subject that 
he took in hand, was the principal Perſon of 
that Character. They who treated of, handled, 
and taught thoſe Points which we are now exa- 
mining, depriv'd theſe Qualities of their common 
Name ; for till that Time all the Knowledge and 
Practice of Virtue was term'd Philoſophy ; but 
Socrates ſeparated in his Diſcourſes the Know- 
ledge of thinking wiſely, and ſpeaking well, tho 
they are in reality inſeparable. Plats hath 
tranſmitted to Immortality the Genius, and dif- 
ferent Diſcourſes of Socrates, tho' Socrates him- 

0-4 ſelf 
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ſelf did not leave one Line in Writing. Hence 

aroſe a Diſtinction, without any Difference, be- 
twixt the Tongue and the Heart, a Diſtinction 
which is downrightly abſurd, uſeleſs, and blamea- 
ble; as if certain Profeſſors had taught ſome Peo- 
ple to be wiſe, and others to be ng or For 
as they all aroſe from Socrates, whoſe Diſcourſes 
were ſo various, different, and univerſally dif- 
fus'd, that each learn'd ſomewhat that was dif- 
ferent from the other ; hence Families, as it 
were, of Philoſophers were propagated, widely 
differing among themſelves, * vaſtly uncon- 
| netted with, and unlike one another; yet all of 
them affected to be call'd, and thought them- 
ſelves the Diſciples of Socrates. 


— 


CHAP, XVIL 


OR, in the firſt place, Ar:fotle and Mes- 
| crates were the immediate Scholars of Pla- 
fo; the one of which was the Founder of the 
Peripatetics, the other of the Academics. Then 
from Antiſtbenes, who admir'd chiefly the Pa- 
tience and Abſtemiouſneſs of Socrates in his Diſ- 
courſes, aroſe firſt the Cynics, and then the 
Stoics: Then from Ariſtippus, who was charm'd 
with the ſenſual Part of Socrates's Diſcourſes, 
the Se of the Cyrenians flow'd, whoſe Doctrines, 
he and his Succeſſors maintain'd, without any 
Diſguiſe of Sentiment ; but as to thoſe who 
now place their higheſt Pleaſure in ſenſual En- 
joyments, by affecting to act with their greateſt 

2 — Modeſty, 
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rater, which | 
proye the Reaſonableneſs of thoſe Pleaſures 
which they wiſh to enjoy. There were alſo 
other Sects of Philoſophers, who generally pro- 
ſeſs d themſelves to be the Followers of Socrates ; 
ſuch as the Eretrici, the Herillii, the Megarici, 
the Pyrrhoniſts; but all theſe have been long 
cruſh'd and extinct by the Force and the Diſpu- 
tations of the others. But of thoſe Sets that 
remain, altho* that which has adopted Pleaſure to 
be, the ſole End of living may appear with the 
greateſt Face of Truth to ſome, yet it is vaſtly 
unſuitable to the Perſon we are now in Search of, 
who ought to preſide in public Counſels, who 
ought to be the firſt Man in a Government, and 
whoſe Sentiments and Eloquence ought to be 
chiefly follow'd, in the Senate, before the Peo- 
ple, and in all public Pleadings ; yet let us pay 
the greateſt Deference to the Character of that 
Philoſophy, let us not hinder them from hitti 
the Mark they aim at ; let her Profeſſors repoſe 
in their own Bowers, or where they pleaſe ; let 
them loll amidſt Eaſe and Delicacy ; let them diſ- 
ſuade us from following the Roſtra, the Courts, 
the Senate; perhaps in ſuch a Government as we 
now live under they may be in the right. But at 
preſent I don't examine what Philoſophy is the 
trueſt, but what is moſt ſuitable to the Character 
of an Orator; therefore let us take our Leave of 
them without any Indecency ; for they are well- 
meaning Men; and ſince think themſelves 
Þ, they are happy. 1 only take the Liberty 
= * 


feure, empty, and jejune; yet is of ſuch a Ne- 
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to put them in Mind, that one of their greateſt, 
trueſt Maxims, ſhould be referv'd, and, as it were, 
conceal'd as a Myſtery; I mean their denying that a 


wiſe Man ought to have any Concern in public 


Buſineſs ; for if they could ſucceed ſo far as to 
perſuade us, and other true Patriots, of this, it were 
impoſſible they could enjoy their beloved Quiet. 
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S to the Stoics, tho' I am far from con- 
demning them, yet I bid them farewel 
without any Apprehenſion of their reſenting it, 
becauſe they are abſolutely void of all Reſent- 
ment: At the fame time we are fo far indebted 
to them, as that they are the only Sect who ad- 


mit that Eloquence is Virtue and Wiſdom. But 


their Conceptions of both are widely different 
from the Purpoſes of the Orator whom we are 


now forming; both becauſe they look upon all 


who are not philgſophically wiſe to be Slaves, 


Robbers, Enemies, and Madmen ; and yet they 
maintain that no Man is really wife. What Ab- 


ſurdity, that an Aſſembly, a Senate, or any 
Body of Men, ſhould devolve their Intereſts 
upon a Man who believes no Perſon preſent to 
be in his Senſes, to be a Citizen, to be free. 
Add to this, that they poſſeſs a kind of Elo- 
quence which is perhaps delicate, and certainly 1s 


acute; but with regard to the Orator, it is dry, 


pncouth, harſh in the Ears of the Public, ob- 


ture 
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fure as is impoſſible to be adapted to common 
Uſage. For the Stoics have quite different No- 
tions both of Good and Evil from the reſt of their 
Countrymen, and indeed from the reſt of the 
World: They have quite different Ideas of the 
Force of Honour and Ignominy, of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. Whether they are or are not 
in the right, is not to my preſent Purpoſe ; I will 
only ſay thus much, that if we follow them, we 
ſhall never be able to make any Figure in Elo- 
quence, The other Sects are the Peripatetics 
ind the Academics; which laſt, tho' they all of 
them go under one Name, yet are divided into 
two Opinions. For Speufippus, the Son of Plato's 
viſter ; Xenocrates, who had been the Hearer of 
Plato; and Crantor, differ'd but very inconſide- 
ably from Ar:fotle, who was Plato's Hearer at 
the ſame time, tho' they perhaps differ'd as to 
Copiouſneſs and Command of Expreſſion. Ar- 
clas, who had been the Hearer of Polemo, was 
the firſt who pluck'd this great Maxim from the 
different Books of Plato, and Diſcourſes of So- 
crates, That neither our Minds nor Senſes are 
ſuſceptible of any thing that is certain: His Cha- 
ndter is, that he ſpoke with a great deal of Wit; 
that he profeſs'd to deſpiſe all the Judgment of 
the Mind and Senſes ; and that he was the firſt 
who laid it down as a Rule, (tho' indeed that 
was the main Point which Socrates labour'd) not 
to diſcover his own real Sentiments, but to diſ- 
pute againſt thoſe of others. From him the later 
Academy flow'd, in which flouriſh'd Carneades, 
who was bleſs d with a divine Quickneſs of Un- 
derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, and Command of Expreſſion: Tho 
I have known many of his Hearers at Athens, yet 
I can praiſe him upon the Recommendation of 
undoubted Authorities; which are my Father. 
in-law Scævola, who when he was a young Man 
heard him at Roms; and my Friend Quintus Me- 
tellus, the Son of Lucius, a Perſon of the greateſt 
Eminence, who faid that in his Youth he heard 
Carneades, who. by that Time was far advanc'd in 
Years, for many Days together at Athens. 


n —_— * — — » 


* 


C HAP. XIX. 


R OM this common Source of Philoſophy, 
| as Rivers from the Apenines, Learning be- 
gan now to run into different Channels: Philo- 
ſophy diſembogued, as it were, into the Jonian 
upper Sea, which is Grecian, and accommodated 
with Harbours. Eloquence glided on to this 
lower, Tuſcan, barbarous, ſhelvy, dangerous 
Coaſt, on which Uly/es himſelf once loſt his 
Way. If therefore we extend the Character 
of Eloquence, and of an Orator, no farther than 
the knowing how to plead not guilty to a Charge, 


or the maintaining that what is charg'd to be done 


was done rightly, or ought to be laid upon an- 
other, or injuriouſly, or lawfully, or unlawfully, 
or imprudently, or neceflarily, or that the Charge 
does not come under ſuch or ſuch a Denomina- 
tion; or the denying that it was fo, or if it was, 
that it was right and juſtifiable ; and if you 15 
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it ſufficient that an Orator ſhall learn the Rules, 
which have been treated by Antonius much more 
eracefully and diffus'd than they are by them; I 
hy if you are contented with theſe Qualifications, 
my even with thoſe that you want to hear from 
me; you reduce an Orator from a very large and 
ſpacious Field into a very narrow Compaſs. But 
f you intend to be guided by old Pericles, or 
even' by one, who from the number of his Wri- 
tings is more familiar to us, I mean Demoſthenes ; 
and if you are in love with the Appearance of 
exquifite Harmony and Beauty in a perfect Ora- 
tor, you muſt be Maſters of the Force of a Car- 
wades, or an Ariftotle. For, as I faid before, 
the Antients, to the Days of Jfocrates, united 
the Comprehenſion and Knowledge of every 
thing relating to Morals, Life, Virtue and Go- 
vernment, to El ce. After, as I have ſhewn, 
the Eloquent were ſeparated by Socrates from the 
Learned, and afterwards by all his Followers, 
the Philoſophers deſpis'd Eloquence, and Orators 
Thiloſophy. Nor had they the leaſt Communi- 
ation together, unleſs that each borrow'd from 
the other ſomewhat which ſerv'd as a common 
Source for both, if they intended to live in the 
od Relation with one another. But as the an- 
tient Prieſts inſtituted three Aſſiſtants, becauſe of 
the Number of Sacrifices, tho' by the Regula- 
tons of Numa they themſelves were to take Care 
of the ſacred Banquet; thus the Followers of So- 
rates ſeparated the Pleaders of Cauſes from them- 
tes, and Philoſophy in general; becauſe the 
Antients were of Opinion, that a wonderful Har- 
ä l mony 
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mony ſubſiſted betwixt Eloquence and Under- 
ſtanding. | BOLL 


G7.” py * 


CHAP. XX. 


8 Things ſtand in this manner, I will 

A for my own part pray for ſome Indulgence 
to myſelf, and beg that you will underſtand 
what I am about to ſay, not as ſpoken of myſelf | 
but of an Orator. For I am one of thoſe who 
from my Childhood being inſtructed with the ut- 
moſt Care by my Father, brought with me to | 
the Bar thoſe Talents, which Iam now conſcious 
I poſſeſs, tho' they may fall ſhort of what you may 
imagine them to be; I cannot pretend to ſay that and \ 
I have learned what I now underſtand, to the WM Cult: 
fame Perfection as I own they ought to be. IM  D 
enter'd upon the Buſineſs of a Pleader very carly e 
in Life, and was but one and twenty Years of m) 
Age, when I impeached a Man of great Quality, Ern 
and of great Eloquence; therefore the Forum ag! 
was my School; Practice, the Laws ; and Con- 
ſtitutions of the Roman People, with the precc- for Li 
dents of our Anceſtors, were my Inſtructors. 
When I was Quzſtor in Aja, I a little indulged 
my Paſſion, for thoſe Arts I have already men- 
tioned, and got along with me Metrodorus the 


Rhetorician from the Academy, the fame whom / 
Antonius has already praiſed, and very near my WW C1 | 
equal in Years. In my return from Ala 1 came ¶ "ance 
to Athens, where I would have ſtayed longer, end * 
had it not been that I was piqued at the Atheni- i © ractic 

| ans, i Novice 
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au, becauſe they did not repeat the Celebration 
of their Myſteries, to which I came only five 
Days too late. Therefore all that Energy, all 
that compaſs of Knowledge, which I require in 
my own Profeſſion, is ſo far from making for me, 
that it makes againſt me ; (for Fam not ſpeaking 


j 

» chat I, but what an Orator can do) and renders 
] il thoſe Dablers in the Art of Rhetorick ridicu- 
WHY lous, for their writing upon the Nature, the Pre- 


anbles, and the Narratives of Cauſes ; but the 
Power of Eloquence is ſo great as to compre- 
hend the Riſe, the Force, the Changes of. all 
Objects, Vertues, Dutiez, and of all Nature, fo 
fr as relates to the Manners, the Inclinations, 
nd Morals of Mankind. It his hers to point out 
Cuſtoms, Laws, and Rights; to govern States; 
to Diſcourſe with Gracefulneſs and Eaſe: upon 
every Subject. In this I am converſant, ſo far 
s my Capacity, joined to a moderate Share of 
Learning and Practice, can reach. Nor do I 
magine that I am much inferior in Diſputation 
o thoſe, who have, as it were, pitched their Tents 
br Life in Philoſophy alone. 


C'H AP, XXI. 
AN my Freind C. Velleius, when he wants 
to prove that Pleaſure is the chief Good, ad- 
'ance one Argument which I am not able to de- 
end with more Copiouſneſs, or by Means of my 
"radice in Speaking, (in which FVelleius is bat a 


Novice, but all of ws converſant) refute from 
thoſe 


N 
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thoſe common Places which Antonius has laid o- Weis 
pen? Is there a Topic upon moral Virtue, that WM ing h 
Sextus Pompeius, or the two Balbi, or my Friend Wl Ther 
M. Vigellius, who lived with Panætius, all Stoics, WM Crow 
can maintain ſo as to oblige me or any one of 
you to yield to them in — of Reaſoning? For 
Philoſophy is not like the other Arts : For what 
can a Man, who has not been taught them, do 
in Geometry or Muſick ? Why, he muſt either 
hold his Peace, or be look'd upon as a Madman, 
But as to the Principles of Philoſophy they are 
implanted in our Nature, and whoever is endow- 
ed with quick diſcerning Faculties, will perceive 
what is moſt probable and exact ; and the Prac- 
tice of Eloquence will enable him to ſpeak up- 
on them with more Gracefulneſs. Here an in- 
different Orator, tho' not quite ſo Learned, yet if 
he has been uſed to fpeak, will by Means of his 
common Practice, baffle all our meer Philoſophi- 
cal Friends, and keep himſelf above their Con- 
tempt and Diſdain. But ſhould one at any Time 
ſtart up, who in the Ariſtotelian Way is capable 
to ſpeak upon either fide of every Subject; and 
who by means of his Precepts, can hold forth 
on every Cauſe, in two ſtrains of pleading quite 
contradictory to one another; or like Arcejilas, 
and Carneades can diſpute againſt every Propoſi- 
tion that can be laid down; ſhould ſuch a Man 
join to theſe Properties, a Skill in Rhetorick, and 
the Manner and Practice of Speaking ; ſuch a 
Man would be the true, the compleat, and the 
only Orator. For without the Nervous Elo- 


quence at the Bar, an Orator has not ſuthctent 
| Weight 
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Weight and Force; and without univerſal Learn- 
ng he has not ſufficient Finiſhing and good Senſc. 
Therefore let us ſuffer old Corax to hatch like a 
Crow his young ones in the Neſt, from whence 
they fly all abroad hateful, impertinent Chatterers. 
Let us indulge our ſpeculative Gentleman in his 
Retirement, in dreſſing up this important Matter, 
s 2 fanciful Gewgaw, while we are explaining 
n the ſhort Converſation we have had Yeſterday 
nd To-day, the whole Buſineſs of an Orator ; 


n ſo far as this important Study is = 


n the Books of all Philoſophers, which have 
tever yet been dipp'd into by theſe Rhetoricians. 


—— _— 1 —— 


CHAP. XIE 


AVS Catulus, by Heavens! Craſſus, it is 
not ſurprizing that you poſſeſs ſuch Force, 
uch Sweetneſs, ſuch Command of Eloquence : 
This I before attributed to your Genius, and in 
tat Light you appear'd not only as the greateſt 
of Orators, but the wiſeſt of Men; but now I 
ferceive you have always given the Preference to 
vod Senſe, and that all your Copiouſneſs of 
peaking flows from thence ; yet when I call to 
mind the different Stages of your Age, — 
Life, and your Studies, I cannot comprehend 
tow you have had Time to make yourſelf Maſter 
if theſe Points; nor did I imagine that you were 
ach addicted to ſuch Studies, Men and Books; 
t the fame time I cannot determine whether it 
v moſt ſurprizing that you could find Leiſure 
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amidſt your great Employments for thoſe ATC in 
tances which you have convinc'd me are of the Re 

teſt Importance, or if have not, that be 
you ſhould be able to diſcourſe of them fo well. all 
I was willing, replies Craſſies,” in the firſt place, the 
to perſuade you, that when I am diſcourſing up- * 
on an Orator, I do it much in the fame way as ] 4 


would of a Player: For I would. maintain, that 
it would be impoffible for him to pleaſe the Pub- 
lic in his Action, without learning to fence and 
dance: At the fame time I am far from ſaying 
that is neceſſary for me to be a Player; no; all 1 
require is, that I may have ſome Taſte in Arts 
foreign to my own Profeſſion. In like manner, 
while at your Requeſt I am talking of an Orator, 
I mean a compleat one: For when we talk of 
any Art or Profeſſion, it is. always underſtood 
that we talk of them as they ſtand in their higheſt 
Perfection. Therefore if you ſhould think me 
an Orator, a tolerable one, nay a good one, I 
ſhall admit that IT am, (for it would be Affecta- 
tion in me to deny that I am thought ſo) yet 
even admitting this, I am far from being perfect. 
For there is no Profeſſion upon Earth that 1s 
more important, more difficult, or requires more 
auxiliary Powers from other of Learn- 
ing. But as we muſt now talk of an Orator, we 
muſt underſtand him to be finiſh'd in every Ex- 
cellence. For the Power, the Nature, the Qua- 
lity, and Extent of any thing can never be com- 


— but by laying it open in its utmoſt | 37 
Perfection. As to myſelf, Catulus, I confes i The 
that at this time of Life I am neither converſant dec: 
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in ſuch Writings, nor with ſuch Men. The 
Reaſon, which you have rightly hit upon, is, 
becauſe I never had Leiſure for ſtudying ; and 
all the Time I ſet aſide for Learning was ei- 
ther when I was a Boy, or when there happen'd 
a Vacation in my Buſineſs at the Bar. 


„ 


— 


CHAP. XXIII. | 

UT, Catulus, if you demand my Senti- 
ments upon that kind of Learning; I am 
of Opinion that a Man who has Genius, who at- 
tends the Senate, the Forum, the Courts, and 
public Tranſactions, has no Occaſion for employ- 
ing ſo much of his Time upon it, as they do who 
grow grey in the Study of the Profeſſion, For 
in all Arts, the Management of thoſe who apply 
them to Practice, is quite different from that of 
thoſe who are charm'd with Speculations; and, 
conſidering them only as Arts, ſpend their whole 
Lives in their darling Amuſement. There is the 


1 of the Samnites ;-----he is very 
, yet he is every Day making new Obſerva- 
tions, for he minds nothing elſe, Whereas * , 
Velocius apply'd to the Study of Fencing only 


when he was a Boy; and as he had a Genius, 
and was compleat Maſter of it, he got the Character 


in Lucilius of being is 
| Z * A 


* A finiſp'd Maſter.] Orig. — Quan Vir bonus ipſe 
55 — 1 Nadz — tvis ſatis Aſper. * 
The Commentators have in their uſual way, by endeavouring to 
clear up, render'd this Paſſage Nonſenſe. I have eas to re- 
concile it to Meaning, by retaining the Word Crvit, in the Quota- 
tou, and beginning the next Sentence with zum inſtead of . 


„ — — . 
* * 4 
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A find Maſter in the Fencing At, 
Naben to at a rigid Patriot] Part. 


for he allotted the greateſt Part of his Time to 
the Buſineſs of the Forum, of his Friends, and 
bis private Oecopomy. Valerius ſung every Day 


of his Life; and what had he to do beſides, for it 
was his Profeſſion? But our Friend Numerius 
Furius ſings only when it is proper; for he is a 
Man of Character, and a Ramen Knight, and 
learn'd in his Youth as much of Muſic as was 
proper for his Purpoſe. The fame Obſervation 
will hold in Arts of greater Importance ; we have 
ſeen Tuberg, a Man of the Virtne and 
ood Senſe, when he was ſtudying under a Phi- 
ſopher, ſpend whole Days and Nights in Study, 
while his Uncle Africanus is making bimiclf 
Maſter of the ſame Study, without yqur knowing 
what he is about. Theſe Points are eafily learn'd, 
if you go no farther in them than-you have Oc- 
cation, if you ſtudy them under an able Maſter, 
and are yourſelf endow d with natural Parts. But 
if you make it the ſole Buſineſs of your Life ; the 
very Handling and Enquiry into it daily begets 
ſomewhat that in yqur indolent Amuſement in- 
8 
pros 1 Or ga of er, * 0 
Practice will eſtabliſh: Learning; a little App 
cation too muſt be added, and the l 405 
study muſt remain the fame. But we ſtill de- 
light to learn; for Inſtance, if I had a mind ta 
phy well at Dice or Tennis, tho perhaps J may 
FO 26 20 
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us return to our Pu 
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not ſucceed 3 but others who are excellent Play- 
ers, ſuch as Titrus-at Tennis, and Brulla at * 
Dice, are unreaſonably fond of theſe Diverſions. 
There is therefore no Reaſon Why any body 
ſhould be afraid of the Unweildineſs of the Arts, 
becauſe People. learn them when they are old ; 
for ſuch either were old Men when they firſt ap- 
ply'd to them, or they have been detaln d in 
thoſe Studies till they became old, or they are 
great Dunces. But in my Opinion the Truth of 
the Matter is, that unleſs a Man hall learn a 
thing quickly, he never can learn it all. 


HAP. XXIV. | 
OW,” Craſſus, now, fays Catulus, I un- 
derſtand what you ſay, and, by Heaven 
agree with you. I perceive that you had Time 
enough, for a Man of your very quick Apprehen- 
lion, for making yourſelf Maſter of all the Points 
you have mention'd. Why, replies Craſſus, ſhould 
you ſtill apply what I fay, perſonally to me, and 
not to the Bufineſs? But now, if you pleaſe, let 
ſe. I ſhall not be againſt 
that, ſays Catulus. Then Craſſus went on; To. 
what View is all this long, 'far-fetch'd Diſcourſe 
direfted? Two Parts yet remain for me to ſpeak 
to; that of illuſtrating a Speech; and that of 
giving the finiſhing Touch to Eloquence in gene- 
al: The firſt may be call'd Speaking with 
Gracefulneſi; the other, with Propriety : Theſe 
kave che Power of rendering a Difour, delight- 

| 2 2 wl, 
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ful, moving, and copious. But the Art of a2 
Pleader 6p ꝗ— Bar, which of itſelf is made up of 
Wrangle, Contention, and founded upon vulgar 
"Notions, has ſomewhat in it that is mean and 
beggarly. And what is taught by thoſe who call 
themſelves Maſters of Rhetoric is very little bet- 
ter. We muſt have a Pomp, we muſt have a 
Splendor of Ornaments, and thoſe the choiceſt 
collected, commiſſion'd, and brought from all 
Countries: An Orator * to do, as you, Cæ- 
ſar, muſt do next Year ; he muſt take the Pains 
that I took in my * Adileſhip, when I did not 
think that this People were to be fatisfy'd with 
common and familiar Objects. As to chuſing 
and arranging Words, or cloſing Periods ; one 
eaſily falls into the Method from Inſtruction ; or 
-Pradhice itſelf will direct one into it without In- 
ſtruction. The great Point is to be furniſh'd with 
plenty of Materials ; the Greeks were deſtitute of 
this; for that Reaſon our young Gentlemen grew 
almoſt Dunces from their Inſtructions; and the 
Latins, in the Name of Heaven! commenc'd 
| Maſters of Rhetoric about two Years ago. When 
I was Cenſor, I ſuppreſs'd them by an Edict, not 
becauſe, as I hear ſome People have given out, 1 
was unwilling that the Capacities of our young 
Gentlemen ſhould be brighten'd, but becauſe 
I was unwilling they ſhould be funk in Ignorance, 
and in Proportion confirm'd in Impudence. For 
I perceiv'd that among the Greeks, bad as they 
were, there was, beſides Rhetoric, fomewhat 
| be ox. 
e Aue,] Among the Ryman, the Adler, while ia Office 
adomn'd the public Buildings witł Statues, Pictures, Oc. 
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to be learn d that was ſenſible, polite, and might 
paſs for Learning: But as for thoſe upſtart Pro- 


= =- . 


one thing beſides Impudence; a Quality 
which, when even join'd with good Properties, 
oy to be ſtrictly avoided. As this was the 
I y Thing they taught in their Schools, I thought 
«pope, as I was Cenſor, 1 Stop to 5 
Contagion. [I don't 
1 ; nly ly inſiſt upon it, that the Subjects we have Fad 
A in hand; cannot be elegantly deliver'd in Latin ; 
2 for both our Lan , and the Nature of the 
4 Subjects, admit o our accommodating the old, 
h and the excellent Learning of the Greeks, to our 
8 Uſages and Manners : But this can be effected 
2 only by Men of more Learning than any of our 
4 Countrymen have yet attain'd to on this Subject: 
«4 Yet if ever ſuch Men ſhould appear, they will 


; be preferable to the Greeks themſelves. 
2 4:6 Lapeer NS, Bia © owes i 
b CHAP. xxv. 


and by, as it were, a Subſtance, Ad 

und Colouring of its own. To give Majeſty, 
dweetneſs, Learning, good Breeding, to make it 
ſtrike, to give it the Fiſhing Touches of Elo- 
uence, to work it up with A much of the Pa- 
tic as is needful, is not to be done by regard- 
ing particular Members; they are Excellencies 
that regard the whole; But to diverſify it, as it 
were, with the Flowers of Sentiments and Ex- 
preſſion : Theſe muſt not run thro' the whole of a 
2 '3 Dir 


0 A then is embelliſh'd by the Subject; 
10 


feffors, I could not find out that they could teach 
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Diſcourſe, but ſuch particular Places; -as that they: 
may ſerve like Jewels and: Difin®ios in Dr 

| Therefore the eligible kind of Speaking, 


vrhich is moſt intereſting to the Hearer, Feed — 


him the greateſt Delight, but a Delight without 
Satiety. I don't imagine that you to be cau- 
tion'd againſt the Dryneſs, or Uncouthneſs of 
Language; or IO — common, or 
too antiquated. No ; your Capacities and Ages 
too put me in mind to talk to you upon ſome- 
what of more Importance. It is hard. to be ac- 
counted for, why that Pleaſure which moſt ſtrikes 
us, and in its firſt Acceſs communicates: the moſt 
exquilite Senſations, ſhould ſooneſt: create in us a 
Loathing and Satiety. Von ſee how much more 
beautiful and gay the Colburing is in a new, than 
in an old Picture? Yet tho! the firſt catches our 
Eyes, they cannot .dwell upon it with the fame 
Delight; and at the ſame time we are enchanted 
with the very antiquated, old Faſhion, which 
we contemplate in an antient Piece. How much 
ſofter and more delicate are Quavers, and un- 
meaning Words in ſinging, than a true manly 
Manner? Yet, not only the Judges of Muſic, 
— — Vulgar cry out againſt them, if they 
en repeated- The fame Obſervation 

holds a as — our — Senſes; we are leſs pleasd 
witha ſtrong; high Perfume, than one that is but 
moderate; and one would rather chuſe not to be 
d at all than be too ſtrongly ſo: Even in 
Smoothneſs. As to the 'Faſte, which is the moſt 
exquiſite of all — 8 moſt reliſhes hat 


is 


of. Softneſs and 
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ſweet p in Both Kinds the Pleaſures that 


aue leaſt exquiſite, are moſt durable. — 


generally 3 Loathing borders 

moſt Senſations; we are not — 
to be at all ſurpriz d, that this Obſervation halgs 
equal in Eloquence. For let us pitch upon any 
Poet; upon any Orator, we ſhall on 


. 


they have all the Advantages of Colouring, af- 
ford no laſting Pleaſure :* And the finical Orna- 


ments of an Orator or a Poet diſguſt us the ſooner, 
becauſe our ey are ſatiated with too much 


Pleaſure from our Conſtitution, not from our 
Reaſon ; and in intellectual Entertainments, not 


the Ears only, but the Mind much more takes 
Diſguſt at a continued . of Excellence. 


Err 1 


CHAP, XXVI. 


"Herefore, while I am ſpeaking, I chuſe ra- 


t 7s well ſaid, than, That is fine, 


Z 4 lie. 


an unblameable, and an undiverſify d 


ther to have i fad. tho never ſo oft, 
Thet 11 
_ for a too fr Repetition of that ia 
dangerous: Yet at the time I wiſh to hear 
it faid often? No Man teh ſpeak better: Yet ſtill 
the Perfection: of Eloquence has a deep Shade, 
which throws 1 into the ſtronger Re- 
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left. Noſtins does not give all the Expreſiion 
which bead oth VEE, © 1 
he wiſe Moe demonde Hours" and P 

»-as the: Reward for bis Virtues,” © + 


He remains cool, that he may come to the next. 


What do I fee 1 the Sword is Maſter of the ſacred 
. Seats. — - 
He here ſtarts, ſtares, is aſtoniſh'd and con- 
founded. When he comes Iren Verſe; 
Where ſhall ] fly for Refuge 
How gen — hy low ach, how coolly does he 
— 7 15 For it immediately introduces, 
O, my ' Father ! Oh, my e Ob, the Fa- 
mh of Priamus | 
Where the Action could not be near ſo much 
animated, if the Actor had been ſpent and ex- 
hauſted in pronouncing the Line . The 
Poets were as ſoon ſenſible of this as the Actors: 
In ſhort, the Muſicians were ias ſenſible of it as 
either of them, For all theſe have their low 
Strains, then they riſe, they fell, they fink a- 
gain, they diverſiy, they | Thus let 
our Orator, who aims at Gracefulneſs and Sweet- 
neſs, poſſeſs a Sweetneſs that is manly and ſolid, 
and not cloying and ſmooth ; it is then impoſſible 
he ſhould mils of being agreeable. For the Rules 
with regard to Gracefulneſs may be diſplay d by 
the moſt wretched Orator : But, as I ſaid before, 
— . pa Ma gazine of Materials, both 
to Subject — Sentiments ; this 1s a 
Part to d which Antonius — ſpoken already. Theſe 
are to be form'd out of the Stuff and Nature of 
the Speech, illuſtrated by Expreſſion, and 90 
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yd by Sentiment. But the moſt finiſh'd Excel- 


lency of Eloquence is to know how to make your 
———— Yan 1 this is of 


uſe, not only when any thing is to be exaggerated 
or extoll'd, but in whete age co 


CHAP. XXVII. — 
HIS. is requir d in all thoſe Topics which 
- Antonius obſerv'd are to be apply'd for 
raining Credit to a either when we are 
explaining any Point; or, when we are —_— 
Favour, or Reſentment : But in the 
Caſe Ampli is of the greateſt Efficacy ; 
and indeed is the characteriſtical Excellency of 
Eloquence. That Practice too of praiſing or 


ing, which Antonius explain'd in the End 
of his Diſcourſe, tho he rejected it in the Begin- 


ning, is of great Conſequence. — 


contribute more to 2 or >; lify a Speech, 


raw — theſe to the 
n 
wen Fom the Bar, and which ought to be in- 


the N of Pleadin 
us'd to — 25 


— Antients call'd —— Some of 
theſe conſiſt in Invectives, or 
Complaints againſt Vices and Crimes; ſuch as 
Embezzlements, Treaſon, or Parricide, Crimes 
which cannot be defended. Theſe Topics are to 
be-ug'd after the Facts have been eſtabliſh'd,. o- 


1 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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therwiſe they are dry antting: Others of theſe 


Topics conſiſt in Deprecati 
them in doubtful Diſputes, — 
Field of Speaking'on both Sides on 
This Practice is now appr 

Philoſophies I have already taken notice of; with 
the Antients it belong'd to thoſe who were con- 
ſulted upon the whole Method and Practice of 
P at the- Bar. For as ta what regards 


def 
Heads; 


Virtue, Duty, Right, and Equity, Dignity, U- | 


tility,  Diſgrace, Rewards, Puniſh- 
ments, and. the like Matters, we: ought to have 
Strength and: Art. ſufficient to ff upon them in 
every Shape. But as we are 
es lelbiin- a le, wrangling Tene- 
ment; and tho we profeſs to be the Champions 
of other People's Rights, we are incapable to ſe- 
cure, or vindicate our own ;. and, ta: compleat 


our Shame, we muſt —— 
ett yaa) of; to theſe Invaders of our Pro» 


. CHA P. xxY 
Tis: Gentlemen who, — avg 
ame 


ſiderable Quarter of Athens, have — 
of Peripateties, or Academic Philo 
but who were formerly ſtild . u Phrioſop 
general Appellation they obtain d, on — 
theix being ſkill'd in the moſt impor» 
tant Subjects, and_ univerſal Politios: They, 1 
ay, maintain that all political Diſcourſes turn up- 
R 0 on 
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on one or other of the following Kinds; either 
when the Diſpute was bounded” by particular” 
Times and Parties; for Inſtance, 1s it your” Plea- 


—— an Exchange of Priſoners be made with 


Or the Queſtion'is indefinite 
— ;- thus, What are your pofitive Senti 
m6 Her" 


Har? The fiſt of theſe. Kinds they term a 
Plea," or a Diſpure, which they confine to three 
Points, a Suit, a Debate, and à P c © But 
to the other Queſtion, which is indefinite, and, 
ic it were, a Point of tion, that is term'd a 
ian: Thus far do they gol In their 
_ 8 indeed make uſe of this Diviſion ; 
— — claim it as their Right or Privilege, 
meant to recover the Inheritance they 
— but as if their Deſign was to intrude 
upon the Civil Law, For they have, as it were, 
dy Stealth come at the other Kind, which is 
crcumſcrib'd by Times, Places and Perſons. : At 
ent Philo, who I underſtand to be the chief 
of the Academy, profeſſes to underſtand, 
"in ſuch Cauſes, As to the other 
mention it as being the onl 
Key firſt Art, and belonging 4 0. D 
tator: But they neither lay down its Force, 
Nature; its Parts, nor Heads; ſo that it had 
much better for them to have entirely omitted it, 
than to have attempted it, and then — gd 
ſaken it. For now the World looks upon their 
dilence:as the Effects of their Ignorance; whereas / 
otherwiſe ĩt mighit n 1 as the n 
llt of their Choice. 
c H A P. 


ecifion with rega rd to" a" Priſoner. , 
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AVERT Subject therefore that is a Matter Wl * 

F. of Enquiry, is handled-in the fame manner, Bl 

whether it is an indefinite Propoſition, or adapted [. 

to a Pleading in the Court or the Forum. Nor : 

is there any one Subject but what muſt turn upon : 
Speculation or Practice. For a Propoſition muſt 4 

either turn upon the Knowledge of, and Ac- l 
quaintance with the Nature of a Subject; as for q 

Inſtance the following, Whether Virtue ** b 

ble for its own Beauties, or for certain Advan- 1 

tages attending it; or __ a prudential Conſide- fn 

ration, ſuch as the following, Whether a wiſe od 

Man ought to undertake the Affairs of Govern- ſt 

ment. In Subjects of Speculation, there are three 9 

Modes requiſite, Conjecture, Definition, and what la 

we may call Conſequence. For ſhould a Man aſk, Oi 
Whether © there is ſuch a thing as Knowledge - * 

mong/t Mankind ; that is a conjectural Propoſi- ce 

tion, If we were to enquire, What is Wiſdom? on, 

we muſt anſwer by a Definition. Were we to a 

eriquire, Whether it is confiſtent with the Cha- 

rafter of a good Man to tell a Lye? we muſt 255 

| then argue from Conſequences. They then wheel BW ©" 
| about to ConjeFure, which they divide into four def 
Heads. The firſt, as it conſiders the inherent thr 
Properties, of any thing. Thus in the following WI W 
| Propoſition, Whether the Laus of Society are 2 
"founded upon Nature br upon Opinion, The next Wl - 7 

Head of Conjecture relates the Foundation of any Ne 

thing; ſuch as Laws and Government: The next 2 


regards 


can die in a Man, or whether it may not poſſi 


converted into Vice? The Modes of Definition 


5 rb I 

the Cauſe and Reaſon of any thing; for 
Inſtance, Why do the moſt learned Men differ upon 
the moſt important Subjects? The laſt Head con- 
ſits in Immutation ; tor Inſtance, Whether 2 


are as follow ; What are the Ideas that are innate 
in the Minds of Men? Whether that can be call d 
lawful that 1s moſt- advantageous to the greateſt 
Part of u Society? When a Quality comes to 
be examin'd, as, "Whether the Elegance of Speech 
is the Character. of an Orator? Or, Whether 
ſome other Men beſides an Orator may not po paſſe 5 
it? Or when a Subject is fub-divided ; for 
ſtance, How many Kinds of Things are dfirable ? 
Or, Whether theſe Kinds are not three ? thoſe re- 
lating to the Body, Underflanding, and Fortupe. 
Or the Mode, 9 as it were, the natural Cha- 
rater i is to de deſcrib d; ſuch as, Of what Spe- 
cies one Man's Avarice 1s, another's acrioiſneſi, 
and 4 third Man's vain Glory? As to Conſe- 
uences, two Kinds of 8 firſt preſent : 
he firſt is a ſimple Diſcuſſion of a Point; ſuch 
as, Whether Glory is defirable ? Or it is compara- 
tive; ſuch as, Whether Glory or Riches are moſt 
dfrable ? The ſimple Kind i is ſub- divided into 
three Heads; Things that are in their own Na- 
ture to be ſought or yoke, ſuch as, Whether 
Henours are to be fought a f after ? " Whether Po- 
derty is to be qvoi 4 next conſiſts in an 
Enquiry into What i is right or wrong; for In- 
ſtance, Whether it is right to revenge the Injuries 


fore #9 our Friends or Relations ? Laſtly, £254 
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is becoming, what is baſe; for Inſtance, be. 
ther it rs betoming to. meet: Death in order to pur. 
chaſe Glary ?- "The Modes of - Compariſon are 
two; the one, when the turns . 4 
Diſpute, whether the Terms are 
not; as; Whether to DREAD and to FEAR be * 
ſame? Whether a King anda TyRAnT be the 
ene? CoMPLAISANCE' and FRIEND8R1P? 
The other Mode conſiſts in examining what is 
moſt eligible ; for Inſtance, Mbetber wiſe Men 


ave led by the the Men, 
—— 
garding ſpeculative Knowledge are generally hid 
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CHAP. XXK 
825 to what regards Pracher, it turns either 
ty, 


n an E into the Nature of a 
under. what Head it will come, or what is 

right to be done, or whether ſuch a thing ought 
edward. This is a Topic, under which 
the whole Magazine of Virtues and Vices may 
come; It turns upon the of the 
Paſſions, when and how they are to be mos d, 
avaken d, compos d, or rous dj this Kind com- 
. Advices, 8 „N — 


r 
the Paſſo jons of the e Nun. Fig kin 
the Kinds and the Modes of theſe Diſcuſſions, 
— a 


{one 
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peak any thi 
rot becauſe it is too tedious, but rab n 
trident. Thoſe Speeches therefore are the moſt 
md, inſtead of being confin'd to private and per- 
oral Altercation, throw the Reaſonin _ 
ceral Fropattions, which giving the Hearers a 
compleat of che Nature, of .the Kind, of 
i Eten Extent of —— directs them in their 

15 = yy . þ « Ori * 

— Was 2 in this Practice, 
Antomus -advis'd you, 


0 0 
Altercatiom, und apply to the Energy 
nend of Reaforung. The Writers upon the Nie 
od of were miſtaken, when they 
bought chat this was to be attain'd to by reading 
ew Pamphlets: It extends farther than any thing 
et can be learn d at Tufculanum, at 
the {or in a Company in the Evening, 


ſich as dure is nov : For not only our Tongue 
punk we pt — ñ 


N. 
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but our Minds muſt be ſtor'd,. they muſt be fill d 
with the Beauties, the Command, and the Va- 


dt. ah — 


—_ 
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F therefore we are Orators, if we are to pre- 
ſide, if we are to lead the Controverſies of 
Citizens, in doubtful Conjunctures, and public 
Debates it is ours to poſſeſs all that Wiſdom, all 
that Learning, which. Men who were at leiſure, 


while we were buſied, wr ſeiz'd as 2 
Stray, and unclaim'd Property: Nay they went 


ſo far, that they either ridicul d Orators like So- 
crates in Gorgias, or if, in a few Pamphlets they 
laid down any Rules of Eloquence, they titled 
them Books of Rhetoric, As if the Province of 
Eloquence did not extend to what theſe Rhetori- 
cians have ſaid upon Juſtice, the civil Duties, the 
founding and governing of States, the Practice of 
Morality; nay, the Principles of Nature. As we 
know not againſt whom elſe we are to enter our 
Claim, we ought to ſtrip theſe Plunderers of our 


Properties, provided we apply them to the Know- fl 


ledge of Civil Affairs, in which we are conver- 
ſant, to which they belong, and which they re- 
gard. Let us not therefore, as I ſaid before, 
waſte our Vears in learning theſe Points; no Man 
can ever be Maſter of the Sources, if he 1s too 
long in deſcrying them; but when, we have de- 
ſcry d them, let him frequently and occaſionally 
draw as much from them as may ſerve the Furs 

| poſe 
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he has in hand. For the Eye of Knowledge 
ona: args. any Man, as to be able to 
diſcern nave go fag: any unleſs they are 
pointed out; and they are pointed out, ſo 
far are they from being wrapp'd in a Cloud, 
that there is no. Man of quick nſion but 
muſt diſcern them. As rep dr dang is at 
y to range this wide, this ſpacious Field, in 
2 tread but on his own Property, 
he never can be at a Loſs for the Pomp and Em- 
belliſhments of Eloquence. His being Maſter 
of the Bubje&t will give him the Command of 
Expreſſion; and if the Points to which he ſpeaks. 
ue of themſelves laudable, their Nature will 
communicate a Luſtre to his Words. But it is 
ſtill to be underſtood, that the Speaker or the 
Writer be a Man of gentile Education from his 
Youth; that he have a Paſſion for Study, be aſſiſted 
by Genius, and — By boundleſs Diſ- 
putes ariſing upon general Propoſitions: Add to 
this, that he-muſt be hly acquainted with, 
and practis d in the Imitation of the beſt Writers 
and Orators; ſuch a one will have no Occaſion 
to apply to thoſe Teachers for the beſt Method 
of arranging and illuſtrating his Expreſſions, Thus 
without any Directions, but thoſe of Nature im- 
Y d by Practice, the Command of Things will 
niſh him with the Gracefulneſs of Words. 
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CHAP, XXVII. 


82. Cutulur here; Immortal Gods! Caf 
Jus, what a Variety, what Force, what 
Command of Subjects have you attain d to? and 
from what Conſmement have you dar d to bring 
an Orator, in order to place him upon the Throne 
of his Anceſtors? For we underſtand that the 
antient Authors and Teachers thought that no 
Kind of Diſputation was exempted Fon their 
en incl and that de der profeſ d to Rea- 
criminately Subject. 

piats of Elis, who Fo them, bg 
oy came AN. the famous Nuin- 
quennial Games a ' prodigious Reſort 
to that Place, boaſted. in the” Heating of d. 
moſt all Greece; that there was no Point in any 
Art, be it ever ſo extenſive, of which he was ig- 
norant: In this Boaſt he comprehended not only 
the liberal Arts, — Muſic, Gram- 
mar, Poetry, together with natural and moral 
Philoſophy and Politics, but he told them. tha 
with his own Hand he made the Ring which he 
. wore on his Finger, the Cloak he on his 
Back, . — 
perba Was going too it ma weer 
to — a — Tray how paſſionately fond theſe 
Orators were. of the nobleſt Arts, when they 
could ſtoop to the meaneſt. What ſnall I ſa - 
Pradicus of Chios? Of Thraſymacus. of Ghalce 
Of Protaguras of Adera who in their — 
Ages enter d very far, both ide De 
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and Wang into natural Philoſophy. Gorgias 
of Leontium' himſelf, whom as an Orator Plato 
was pleas'd to make inferior to a Philoſopher, 
never wus overcome by Socrates, nor is the Diſ- 
— nts by Plato genuine; * if in Rely 
be was overcome, it was owin bei 

_ uent, and, as you ſaid, to Fe: 
Jarqnd's boner — But even he, 
Ie Book, profeſſes to treat with the great- 
eſt Copisuſneſs upon every thing that could be- 
come the Subject of Altercation or Enquiry: 
And he diſtinguiſh d himſelf b being the firſt to 
call every Man thre to e to gi IT what Subject 

—— to on: T nalities 

— word in Greece, = his Rog 
at Delphos was all of Gold, while the reſt were 
but gilded. Theſe, together with many others 
the — Profeſſors of Eloquence, were 
all cotem from them we may underſtand 
that the r was as you repreſented it, and 
the Profeſſion of an Orator in antient Greece was 
doch of greater Extent, and in greater | Eſteem, 
acre Ns, here. Therefore I am in ſome Doubt 
whether you deſerve moſt' Praiſe, or the' Greeks 
moſt Blame; ſince you, born in a Country of a 

different Language, and different Manners, a- 
midſt the of Buſineſs in the 
State, and the Diverſions you have had by almoſt 
all the Bufineſs of the City, by the Share 
you had of the Government of he World, and 
the Direction of a mighty Empire, have been able 
fo effectually to make yourſel Maſter of ſo many 
importatit Subjects, and make it go hand in hand 


Aa 2 with 
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with that Civil Knowledge and Practice, which 
is requir'd in the greateſt ' Politician, and the 
greateſt Orator of the State; while the Greeks, 
who were born in the Boſom'of Learning, im- 
3 with theſe Studies, and melting in Eaſe, 
have been ſo far from improving their Patrimony, 
that they have not been able to tranſmit it to 
Poſterity, as full and as free as it was left them by 
their Anceſtors. e 


| CHAP. XXXIII. 
WT T + not in this e Buſineſs, replies Cya 
1 ſus to Catulus, bern many others, that 2.4 
ve dwindled by ſplitting and ſub-dividing them. 
Do you imagine in the Days of Hippocrates of 
Cos, that fome were Phyſicians, others Surgeons, 
and others Occuliſts ; when Euchd or Archime- 
des taught Geometry; Damon or Ariſtenus, Mu- 
fic; Ariftophanes or Callimachus, Grammar; that 
theſe ſeveral Arts were ſo ſub- divided, as that no 
ſingle Man comprehended the whole Syſtem of 
any one, and that each ſet aſide a particular 
Branch as his own Profeſſion? I have been often 
told by my Father and Father- in- law, that our 
Countrymen who ſought to acquire Glory by 
means of Wiſdom, us'd to graſp at every Branch 
of Knowledge at that Time known in this City. 
They mention'd as an Inſtance of this Sextus 
Alius, and we ourſelves have ſeen Manius Mam 
tus walking actoſs the Forum, which Was an In- 
timation to all his Countrymen, that they were 
564 Tak welcome 
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welcome to conſult him: And thoſe, who either 
walk d about in this manner, or fat conſtantly at 
home in an Elbow Chair, were reſorted to to 
haue _ I only in Matters pe naval 
1 t w to marry a ter 
to buy an Eſtate, to improve a Field: In ſhort, 
upon all Duty and Buſineſs that could preſent. 
The Character of the Wiſdom which ſhone. in 
the elder Craſſus, in Titus Coruncanius, and the 
excellent Scipio, Great Grandfather to my Son- 
in- law who had been all of them high Prieſts, 
was, that they were apply d to upon all Matters, 
whether divine or human; and that they indiſ- 
criminately gave their Advice and Afiiſtanee 4 
the Senate, before the People, in the Cauſes « 
their Friends, at home, and abroad. What 
there wanting in M. Cato, beſides his being po- 
lind by this Learning, which was foreign, and 
— into his own 8 Did his Know- 
ledge of the Civil Law hinder his pleadin g with 
Eloquence? ade G F 
, the Study of the Civil Law? No; he 
'd and excellent in both. Did Fa 
ine in his political Character, by means of 
the great Popularity he acquir'd in a private Car 
ity? Before the People no Man was a braver 
Citizen; in the Senate, none an abler Member N 
At the ſame time he was by far the beſt Gener 
we had: In ſhort, he did not only pry into, 
learn, but was able. to write upon every Point of 
or Inſtruction that was. uſual in 
City,..and.in thoſe Times. On the other hand, 
at profes People who 1 to Honours in the 
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State generally come raw, /  furniſh'd | with no 
Knowledge; and adorn d with no 
if one Man diſtinguiſhes himfelf — in 
any one Branch of thoſe Ihave mention d. 
ſuch as in military Accompli or ſome 
Practice in War, he can raiſe himſelf ; | 
tions which, to tell the Truth, are now in Dif- 


ve. The Knowledge of the Law is another Step 


to Preferment, but even that does not 
extend to all the Branches of the Law, for no- 
body ſtudies the Pontifical Law, Which is join d 
with the Civil. Eloquence is another, but then 
they think that it conſiſts in ſpeaking loudly 

volubly. But they are abſolutely ignorant of all 
Connection and Relation ſubſiſting — — 


i þ + H AP. ANV. 
Br toreturn to the Greeks, who mult be 


introduc'd at leaſt in this being 
a Nation as much the Standard-of Leaning, as 
outs is of Virtue; it is ſkid that ſeven Perſons, 
who were both reputed and term'd Philoſophers, 
were all of them cotemporary: And all of them, 
excepting Thales of Miletus, were the Governors 
of the States they liv'd in. Was any 
Time more learned, or did any Man poſſeſs an 
Eloquence better ſupported by Literature than 
Pißſtratus did, to whom the reducing from Con- 
fuſion, and diſpoſing the Books of Homer into the 


Order we now have them in is attributed ? He 
Was 


But 


Man in his 
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was not indeed of any great Seryice to his Fellow 
Cutzze — paſs d for one of the firſt Men in 
Literature and Erudition, What thall- _ 
Pericles? the Copiouſneſs of whoſe El 
to have been ſuch, that w hen pk 
— — he knew, e oo be 
a 
he 


was ſaying very cutting | things againſt the 
vourites of the People, how to render what 
laid. and agree: — 


ple 
ſelves : And the old Players, even while 
were abuſing him, a Thing which was at 
Time: lawtul- in Athens, could not help fa 
— — his Tongue. Add to 
that ſo great IIS 
o Jes pon the Nads of his Files, i i 
were, certain ſtimulating Powers. But Pericles 
was not inſtructed by a Pedant who prated by the 
Hour-Glaſs ; for we are told that Anaxogaras of 
Cazomene, a Man eminent for his Know of 


the moſt ſublime Subjects, was his Maſter. 
Pericles therefore, who was diſtinguiſh'd by his 
bis Politics, and El prefided 


for forty Years in At bens over. all their Affairs, 
both in Peace and War. Need I to mention 
Critias or Alcibiades? They were indeed none 
of the beſt of Patriots, but can it be deny d that 
they. were learned, eloquent, and inſtructed in 

from the Mouth of Sacrates? Who 
hniſh'd-Dron. af Syracuſe in all manner of Erudi- 
tion ? Did not Plato? Was it not he who 
nne „ not unly his Tongue to Eloquence, but 

Aa 4 


EC} 


— ——— — ͤ—ͤ— 


of . Tarentum Philolaus; and Pythagoras all that 


Cauſes 2 Public Diſputes, to an 
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his Mind to Virtue? Did he not impel, direct, 


and arm him to rid his Country of | Yoke? 
Were the Arts then to which Plato — d Dion 


different from thoſe to which Jocratos form'd' the 


n that excellent Ge- 
neral Conon a very great Captain, 
and a ve are — af were the 
Arts in which Lyſic, of P — 
inſtructed Epaminandas of Tbebes, — 

haps the greateſt Man in Greece. The ſame 1 


to which Xenopbon form d Agefilaus.; Archytas 


Part of Italy which formerly went under the 
Name of Grecia Magna; nor can I ever be 


eee neee 


— oa _ _ 
. 1 . 2 4 * 
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"CHAP, xxxV, 


JHUS I.can perceive that there was but 
one general kind of Learning, which was 


Bited to. a, Man of Letters: and the Man who 


wanted to make a Figure in the State; and that 


whoever poſſeſs d this Learning, a Genius to de- 
liver it gracefully, join d to a Practice in Speaking 


without any! Impediment from Nature, made a 
Figure in Eloquence. Therefore 4r1ftotle, ſee- 
ing the Success which crates met with, by 


having his School full of Men of Quality, whereas 


he himſelf had transferr d his Lectures from Civil 


Expreſſion, of a ſudden enti 22 
een of * Teaching, and 3 with a 


little 
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little Variation a Line relating to Pbilbtkerts, 
where it is ſaid, That it was ſcundalbus to be filent, 
ond hear BARBARIANS ſpeak : Ari/tofle fald, 
aul beur Iso RATES eat. 1 
belliſh'd and enlighten'd this whole Syſtem; and 
poin d the Knowledge of Things to the Practice 
of Speaking. Pbilip, that wiſe Prince, was not 
inſenſible of this; for he ſent for, and a oirited 
him Tutor to his Son Alexander, who b In- 
frudtions improv'd in the Exerciſes ef Act. 
ing * It is therefore of no Conſe- 
quence whether the Philoſopher who talks elo- 
quently-iscall'd'an Orator, or whether the Orator 
who joins Wiſdom to Eloquence is term'd a 
Phileſepher ; provided it is admitted that a Know- 
ledge of Things, without an Ability of expreſſing 
them, no more deſerves the ow of Eloquence, 
than a Fluency of Words, join'd to an Ignorance 
of Things : For my part, were I to take my 
Choice, I ſhould good Senſe, tho” undo- 

t, to N n 

t the Palm muſt be Floquence join'd 
—— — and 1 Plenty b. 44d 05 
theſe, it puts the thing Controverſy. But 


ſuppoſe they are ſeparated, theſe two laſt Qu 
ties will be — to Eloquence, becauſe they 
unite in the greateſt Degree in a'compleat Orator: 


But the Knowledge of Philoſophy' does not al- 
Ways with it Eloquence ; which 21 
ever it may be 2 * = dein the te! citing 

pears quite 
Touch to all the Arts. — Ofc had 


ved general Pauſe enſu'd in the — ih 
CHAP, 


two firſt Parts, you leſt two ſtill to be 
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eee CHAP: XV]. 
"NDEED, tad Cotta, Lancet aliens. 
— ee need 
t from that which you undertook to 
—— for you have taken upon you a larger 
Share than what ee e 
us: But undoubtedly 1 — 


upon the Method of illuſtrating a Diſcourſe ; up- 
on this you had enter d, and divided the whole 


Excellency of Eloquence into four Parts: After 
you had, as you ſaid yourſelf, quickly and light- 
ly, but, as we think, ſufficiently, — — 


I mean the Method of ſpeaking with Graceful. 
neſs, and next with Propriety. Scarcely had you 
touch'd upon this, — — of your 
Genius fnatch'd you far from the Ground, and 
convey d you almoſt. out of our Sight. You 
comprehended the whole Syſtem of Knowledge ; 
you did not indeed communicate it to us; for it 
is a Matter of too much to be im- 
parted in ſo ſhort a Time; but I ſpeak only for 
myſelf; I own however that you carry d me into 
the Heart of the Academy. We wiſh what you 
have often advanc'd were true, I mean that it is 
unneceſſary to conſume one's Life in theſe Aca- 
demical Exerciſes ; and that, in order to be Maſter 
of them, it were ſufficient to have a View of 
them. But tho' they are difficult, and I am dull, 
yet never will I reſt, never will I give over, - 
fore I am ncqunited with all the Wogs and , 

0 
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of diſputing, both for and againſt every Subject. 
There is one thing, Craſſus, in your « Diſcourle, 
lid Ceſar , that I own touches me; and that is 
jour d that a Man who das cos Man 3 
hing can ever be able to learn it at all; 
ern and i 
lam thoſe Points, — 1 Diſe 
— 0» woes oe z or, if I am inca 
ble of that, I may loſe no Time, — 

pick up from my own Countrymen, 
ſaid Swipicras, I neither 


(es, nor any of your — you are wel- 


r A WP © W. 5 


, 2 ge, 
Ai bunt us dis, that I have attain'd to in the 
adinary Practice of the Bar, is ſufficient for all 


— that I have in View, 
many of thoſe, and am at a 


A „ * e * 9 „ * 


conſider by themſelves, and then as 
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＋ „uf 1075 you require me 17 8 to, 
anſwer d Craſſus ous, are They an fe and ſuch 


as you i are no 8 They are Points upon 
which Numbers a8 have taught, lectur d, 
and even — 8 will obey you, and is 


far as —— — in a few Words; 
but ſtill I will adviſe you to the Authors and In- 
ventors of thoſe minute Subjects. Every Speech 
therefore is made up of Words, which we firſt 
with 
others, For one Embelliſhment of Speech conſiſts 
in Words confider'd fingly, and in themſelves ; 
and another as they form a Period or Sentence. 
Let us therefore make uſe of Words that are pro- 
per, . lity of what they expreſs 
and almoſt coeval w 22 Subject; or ſuch as 
are metaphorical, as wks ſubſtituted in room of 
e elſe: Or ſuch as are invented, and coin'd 
by ourſelves. With regard oper. * a 
good . Orator will avoid i l 4 
olets, and . uſe thoſe that are care thu 
fignificant, full, and ſounding. But in this Choice 


the Ear is to be conſulted ; and to this a good 


manner of 8 is 7 = The Ex- 
. made uſe of e Fir 'cople, mw 
a 

Man . e of 70 pr, Fermi or, fac 7 another of 
bad 4 is 2 905 the reſult of their Learning, 

but of their natural Senſe. And this does not make 
it any great Merit, — a .* ayoids: Impro- 


pfieties, 
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| prieties, 3 great Merit in it, but 
bys the whole F. Se and Ground-work of 
the whole, in the Uſe r of goed 
Words.” But the Subject 


ud Illuſtration regards the a e ug IE 


Enbellſhrnents rer d by the Orator. | 
— — — TESAND 


17 * 1 


"CHAP. XVIm 


8 to 9. Be Words then chere are three 
- Kinds, which the Orator = pgs, in l- 
bſtrating and <mbelliſhing a Speec the uid, 
" 2 A, and the e e The 454 
7 old, worn out, and have not for a 
ing: time  employ'd © in common Converſa- 
; fuch Words are more proper for Poets than 
. Vet ſometimes a 7 Ren ves 2 
certain Dignity to a Speech: For I would not 
[rple to fay with Cælius; * In Days of yore, 
when the Puxic came into Italy; nor Tt Is 
we, nor THE QprFSPRING of ſuch or ſuch a 
Men ; or To NONCUPATE; or with Catulus, 
PRSOOTH, Or METHINKS, together with a great 
"_ of other Expreffions, which, when they 


diſpos'd, often give a 8 a PEER 
129 79 Po and — ords are new- 


uy two Ways, N be produc'd and 


the Perſon who uſes them, either by, 
6! , as, Then Fear arge s 
* ln Day of Fre]. — des: nen 
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all my Senſe ; or in the following Line, Shall f . 
ad tn] fuch * Fox-1ixe Wiles? Here you 
ſee EXPECTORATE gy wat are Words 
made not invented. Or 
elſe Words are often abltotely invented, as the 
Expreſſion in Emnivs, The GexrTaAL Gods; or 
thus, Beneath the fruitful Berries if is uc 
As to the third Mode, which is that of ' meta- 
phorical E jon, it is very extenſive, and was 
at firſt the Effect of Nel and Confinemert 
within too narrow a Compaſs ; but 'afteryards it 
became agreeable, delightful * uſual. For as 
Dreſs was at firſt invented to ſhelter us from the 
Cold, People afterwards improv'd It into an Or- 
nament and Diſtinction of their Perſons. Thus 
Pleaſure adopted thoſe metaphorical} 
which Poverty invented: For there is not 2 
98 now, who does not ſpeak of the ruby 
the luxuriant Graſs, and the ſmiling 
Ge. Gee wh a thing cannot be expreſs'd by a 
proper Word, but is Te metaphorical ; the S1- 
milarity of the Subj om which the Metaphor mila 
is borrow d gives a Luſtre to our Meaning. There- I tor 
fore theſe Metaphors are, as it were, Borrowing fling 
from a foreign Subject. But other Kinds, ſuch te 
as thoſe employ'd by an Orator, are more hardy, 2 


and do not denote a P but communicate a Met: 
Luſtre to his Language; hy ſhall Teither point WW in 4 
out to- you the manner of erb work or on 
their Kinds ? bbs % 0 foal 
| el a rar 
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fy nog tes ne, 
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Metaphor conſiſts in one Word, which 
being ſubſtituted for another, if the Simila- 


But all metaphorical Exprefſiong ought to illuſtrate 
the Subject, as in the following Verſes ; 


The Ocean ſhudders, while Darkneſs palpable - 
Sits brooding on the Deep, and pointed flaſhes 
Clancing art the Clouds, the vaulted Dome 
Of Heaven all trembles with the Thunderer's Peals. 
Deum from the Windews of the Sky deſcends 
In mighty Cataracts a gelid Storm 
H Rain commix d with Hail, Then the wing d 
Burſt from their Priſons, and in Hurricanes 
Sweep o er the Sur face of the troubPd Deep. 
Here almoſt all the Metaphors are drawn from ſi- 
milar Objects, to heighten the Deſcription of the 
Storm. They are likewiſe employ d Ro. hint any 
thing that is done or intended, as when we want 
to paint a Man who puzzles any thing, and pur- 
renders it unintelligible, we can do it by a 
of two Words. He entangles himſelf 
n a Web of his own ſpinning. A metaphor 
eſſion ſometimes aſſiſts Brevity, If tbe Dart 
aal eſcape his Hand; here the throwing the Dart 
t random is hinted at in as few Words by a Me- 
taphor, as it could have been expreſs'd without 
one. And I have often been ſurpriz d upon this 


ity fixikees, it is delightful ;. if not, it is ſhocking. 
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Head, why we ſhould be better pleas d with me- 
taphorical and foreign than with 
proper and unborrow d ones. | 


* * — * 
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OR if an Odject has not a Word appro- 
priated to itſelf, as the Foot of a Ship, the 
ongue of a Ballance, the Drvorce of a Wife; then 
we are oblig'd to uſe Metaphors to expreſs them. 
But even where there is the greateſt Copiouſneſs of 
proper, unborrow'd Expreſſions, People are ge- 
nerally beſt pleas'd with well-choſen. Metaphors. 
I imagine that this happens from its being a Kind 
of a Mark of Genius to ſlight obvious, eaſy Ex- 
preflions, and to borrow them from far-fetch'd 
Subjects; or becauſe the Hearer is drawn into a 
Train of Reflection, which carries him - farther 
than he ſhould otherwiſe go, and yet not out of 
his Way : This is extremely - agreeable : Or it is 
owing to the Expreſſion preſenting at the fame 
time the Opject, and the whole Image; or be- 
cauſe all Metaphors, at leaſt ſuch of them as are 
beſt choſen, are apply'd to the Senſes, eſpecially 
the Seeing, which of all Senſes is the moſt exqui- 
fite. Thus when we fay, the Tincture of Polite- 
neſs, the Softneſs of good Breeding, the Murmur 
of Waters, and Sweetneſs of Language; theſe 
Metaphors are all taken from the other Senlcs : 
But the Metaphors taken from the Senſe of Sce- 
ing are much more ſtriking, becauſe they place in 
the Eye of the Imagination Objects which other- 
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wiſe it is impoſſible for us to ſet or 
For thete is in Nature but what we may 
adapt its Name to fornewhat elſe; and 
every Obje& from which a Likeneſs can be rais'd, 
as it may from all Objects, if metaphorically ap- 
ply'd, one Word taken from it illuſtrates a Diſ- 
courſe. In the firſt place, all Diſſimilarity is to 
be avoided in Metaphors : AF when Ennius ſays, 
The mighty Arches of Heaven; tho he brought, a 
Globe upon the Stage to denote Heaven, yet the 
dpectators could find no Similarity betwixt a Globe 
md an Arch, 


369 
comprehend, 


Live, Ulyſſes, while you may, 
Then ſnatch" a Glance, and bid farewell Day. 


Here the Poet does not fay, take or receive; be- 
cauſe ſich Expreſſions might have imply'd, as if 
he hop'd'to live longer; but he makes uſe of the 
Word ſnatch, which agrees with what he ſays be- 
fore, while you may. 


. 
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CHAP. XLI. 


E muſt next take Care that the Simile is 
not too far fatch'd ; for Inſtance, I had 
rather” ſay the Rock upon which an Eſtate was 
trec#d, than the Syrtis where it funk: I had ra- 
ther fay the Gufph than the Charybdis of Wealth ; 
for the Bye of Imagination is more eaſily directed 
to Odjects, which have been ſubjected to the 
Sight, than thoſe Which one knows no- 

B b thing 
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tking of, but by Hearſay. And becauſe in Me- 
taphors the great Excellency lies in the Aptnefs of 
the Image, we. ought to avoid all Images which 
reſent. obſcene Ideas to the Mind of the Heacer : 
For Inſtance, when I ſpeak of the Death of A. 
fricanus, I ſhould not chuſe to ſay, That the Re- 
public was thereby gelded ; nor to call Glaucia, The 
Excrement of the Senate; for tho' the Picture 
may ſtrike, yet they. convey naſty: Ideas to the 
Mind. I would not chuſe ta have a Simile raiſe 
an Idea that is too unweildy for the Subject. As 
for Inſtance, an Hurricane of Debauch ſays too 
much, the Debauch of an Hurricane ſays too lit- 


tle, which I would avoid too. I ſhould not 


chuſe to have the metaphorical Expreſſion more 
circumſcrib'd than the proper and unbori ow d 
one would have been; for Inſtance, Prethee what 
is the Matter, why do you nod the People from 
you? The Author had much better have ſaid, 
Why do you. hinder, prevent, frighten People? 
Becauſe he had ſaid a little before; hence; away, 
my Friends ; the Shadow of my Preſence is conta- 
gious to the Worthy. If one is afraid that a Meta- 
phor be too harſh, it may be ſoften'd by throw- 
.. in an Expreſſion before it; for Inſtance, if 
w 


n M. Cato died, one had taken it in his Head 


to have ſaid, that the Senate was. left an Orphan ; 
that would have been a little too harſh, it might 
have been ſoften'd by the Expreſſion, F I may 
venture to ſay it, an Orphan. For a Metaphor, 
as ĩt 1 a ſtrange Place, ought to be intro- 
duc'd with Diſidence; it ought nat to ruſh in, 
but be brought in, it ought not to N 
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but natural. But there is no Method of writing | 

that communicates greater Gracefulneſs to parti- 

cular Expreſſions, or throws a greater Luſtre up- 

on a Speech in general, than the metaphorical 

does. For the Luſtre flowing from this Figure 

does not conſiſt in one metaphorical Expreſſion, 

but is continued by a Connection of many, which 

being taken ſeparate have a different Signification . 

from vrhat they have as they ſtand connected with (i 
| 


one another. Thus, I will not ſuffer the Grecian 

Fleet to firihe again upon the ſame Rock and Wea- 

pon. And, Nu are miſtaken, you are, for the | 

frong Curb of Laws will ſuppreſs your Inſolence 1 

and Confidence, and will ſubject you to the Yoke of fil 

their Dominion. Proper Words that are bor- * M1 

row'd from a ſimilar Object, as I have before ob- 

— may be metaphorically apply d to another i 
g. v3 | | 1 
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H Is is the great Ornament of Language, 

and Obſcurity here is by all means * | 
avoided : For it is from the metaphorical that the | 
enigmatical Way of Speaking ariſes ; which laſt 9 
does not conſiſt in Words, but in Periods; that 1 
i, a certain Fabrick of Words. The following 
Metaphor does not conſiſt in a Word, but in the 1 
whole Period; Grim Afric trembles with tremen- 1 
daus Nuſe. Here Africa is put for the Africant. 1 
Nor is dhe Word here made as in this, the Sed 

wth Rock-laſhing Waves. Nor is it borrow'd, 
B b 2 58 
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as here, the Sea is ſoftned. But it is a proper 


Word, ſubſtituted in place of another proper 
Word, by way of Ornament, as in the following 
Inſtance, Give oer, O Rome, thy Enemies t5---- 
And thus—---The ſpacious Fields are Witneſſes. 
The majeſtic Style is often employ d with Succeſs 
in the Embelliſhment of a Speech ; for Inſtance, 
we put Mars inſtead of Har, Ceres for Corn, 
Bacchus for Wine, Neptune for the Sea, the 
Houſe for the Senate, the Field for the Aſſemblies 
of the People, the long Robe for Peace, Arms 
and Weapons for Fighting. In the fame manner 
we perſonify Virtues and Vices to ſignify their ſe- 
Subjects. Thus we fay, The Family into 
which Luxury breaks ; the Place wherever Ava- 
rice penetrates; Truth prevail d; Juſtice !ri- 
umph'd. So much for this great Figure of Orna- 
ment, by which the ſame Thing is expreſs'd, by 
changing or adapting a Word : There is another 
much of the ſame Nature, which is leſs orna- 
menting, yet ought not to be unknown. As 
when we put the Part for the Whole ; or the 
Whole for the Part ; as for Inſtance, Speaking of 
a Houſe, we may call it The WALLs. Of a ſingle 
Troop, we may call it, The Cavalry of the Ro- 
man People, Or we may expreſs a Multitude, by 
uſing the ſingular Number; for Inſtance, 70 
the Thing was bravely done the Roman trenibled. 
Or one'Man may be ſpoken of in the plural Num- 
ber. Thus, Before ue were Rhudians, now ce 
are Romans. But in all this Figure it is not dhe 
Letter, but the Meaning that is regarded. 
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CHAP. XLIIL 


E often likewiſe miſapply Words, a Prac- 

. tice that never has any good Effect, but 
in Metaphors ; but tho' a great deal of Liberty is 
us'd here, it ſometimes has an happy Effect: 
Thus ſpeaking of an important Diſcourſe we call 
it a grand one. Speaking of a little Soul we call 
it a diminutive one. But you may perceive that 
all theſe Metaphors do not confiſt in the Word, 
but in the Period, which, as I faid before, is 
connected by ſeveral metaphorical Expreſſions. 
But as to thoſe which I have mention'd to happen 
by Alteration, or are to be underſtood otherwiſe 
than they. are ſpoke, they are all in ſome Sort 
metaphorical. Thus the whole Force and Beauty 
of fingle Expreſſions ariſe from three Circum- 
ftances ; either when one uſes an old Word, 
which may however be born with, in the Language 
of the preſent Age ; or when it 1s made either by 
Compoſition, or Creation, in which Caſe the 
Ears and Practice of the World are to be conſulted; 
or when the ion is metaphorical, which 
ſerves as ſo many Stars to beſpangle and illuminate 
a Speech, The Compoſition of Style is our next 
Conſideration, which requires two Things; firſt, 


the Arrangement; ſecondly, a certain Harmony 


in turning the Period. Arrangement conſiſts in 
compoſing and placing your Words, ſo as that 
there may be neither too much Roughneſs, nor 
too much Openneſs in the Pronunciation; but that 
the Structure of the whole may be connected and 
PRA Bb 3 ſmooth: 
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fmeoth : As Lucihus, that elegant Satyriſt, in- 
troduces the Character of my Father- in-Law, 
faying with a great deal of Wit, 


Here finely j vinted are the Periods found, 
Smooth as the Art that planns the poliſh'd Pave- 
„ | N 


As in theſe Lines he plays upon Abucras, neither 
has he ſpard me. TI have a Son-in-law, Craſſus, 
Who OUT-ORATORS You. 

What then! that ſame Craſſus, as you have 
made free with his Name, what has he effected ? 
Why the very Thing that both he and I wanted; 
and I hope we haye ſucceeded a little hetter 
than Albucivs. But Lucilius always us'd to break 
his Jokes upon me. However, this Arrange- 
ment of Words is to be obſerv'd fo as to render 
your Style coherent, ſmooth, and equal: This 
you compaſs, if the latter Part of your Period is 
join'd to the preceding in ſuch a manner as that 
there be neither a diſagreeable Roughneſs, nor 
too wide an Opening, 
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CHAP. XLIV, 


"HE next thing I would recommend to 
pour Attention is the Faſhion and Form of 
your Words, which I am afraid Catulus may think 
a childiſh Conſideration. But our Fore-fathers 
thought, that in our Proſe we ſhould 'employ a 
kind gf Verſification, and certain Numbers, they 
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they requir'd certain Pauſes in a Style, where'we 
might recover inſtead of loſing our Breath; and 
that theſe ſhould not be left to the pointing of a 
Tranſcriber, but be directed by the Turn and 
Manner of the Words and Periods. Hocrates is 
faid to have firſt taught this, that he might regu- 
late by certain Numbers the looſe, rambling Style 
us d by the Antients, and thereby, as his Scholar 
Naucrates writes, give Relief and Pleaſure to the 
Far, For Muſicians, who formerly were Poets 
too, moulded their Verſes and their Recitative 
into delightful Harmony; ſo that the Numbers of 
the one, and the Melody of the other, prevented 
the Ear from ever being fatiated with Pleaſure, 
Theſe two Properties therefore, I mean the 


Sweetneſs of Delivery, and the cloſing of Periods,” 


were, by 1 and engrafted 
upon Eloquence, as far as the Gravity of Proſe 
could admit of. The chief Difficulty here is to 


prevent your Periods from running into Poetry, 
for that would be a Fault, and yet to give it all 


the Eaſe, the Harmony, the Roundneſs, and fi- 


niſhing of Numbers. And perhaps the chief of 
many Diſtinctions betwixt a good and a bad Speak- 


er is, that the one indiſcriminately and unſkilfully | 


pours out all he has to fay, without ſtopping 
from any other Rule than that of his being breath 
leſs. But an Orator connects his Sentiments w 
his Words in ſuch a manner, as to confine”. 
within Periods which are muſical without being 
confin d. Fot tho” he reſtricts his Style to Pe- 
riods, and to Meaſures, yet he relieves and un- 
bends it by varying the Stops and Cadence; ſo 
B b 4 that 
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that his Wonds are neither  cramp'd by the Fet- 
ters of Verification, nor ramble into any wild 
ger 
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CHAP. IL. 


Y what means an are we to arrive at this 
Excellency of Style in Speaking with all 
e Harmony and Beauty of Numbers? Why, 
the Matter is not fo difficult as it is neceflary, 
For there is not any one thing in the World ſo 
pliable, fo flexible, ſo ductile, and fo obſequious 
as Language. It produces 2 and unequal 
Meaſures in Poetry, and is the Material from 
which we form Proſe of various Meaſures and 
different Kinds. The Words we uſe in Conver- 
ſation are the ſame we uſe in Pleading ; and the 
Words that form our Language in common Life 
are the _ with thoſe we any 06 in Plays and 
Harangues : But then after ve rais'd them 
from their 7 HORANE common Import, we then 
mould and faſhion them at Pleaſure, like the 
ſofteſt Wax, By theſe Means our Style i is ſome- 
times majeſtic, ſometimes delicate, and ſome- 
times in a Mean, By theſe means our Language 
is adapted to the Sentiment we profeſs, and is 
ſuited and accommodated to every Purpoſe, whc- 
ther depending upon ſoothing the Ear, or touch- 
in the Paſſions, But in Speaking the fame Thing 

which may be derer d in moſt of tlie 
other ſurprizing Operations of Nature, that the 


e which are of the greateſt Utility — 
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tho greateſt Dignity, and often the greateſt Beau- 
ty. We ſee that the O the Univerſe, 
and of Nature, is accommodated to the 
Safety and Happineſs. The Concavity of the 


Heavens, the centrical Poſition of the ſelf-bal- 


lanc'd Earth, the Rotation of the Sun thro” all 
the Gradations and Revolutions of the Seaſons, 
the Acceſs and Receſs of the Moon, by which the 
Radiancy ſhe derives from the Sun is 2d; 
and the Revolutions of the five other 
Planets, are all ſo many convincing Proofs of this 
Truth. 80 unvarying are the Properties which 
effect all theſe Cauſes, that the leaſt Alteration 
would diſſolve the whole Syſtem ; and fo beauti- 
ful is their Oeconomy, that Fancy can form no- 
thing fo fair. Let us now reflect upon the Form 
and Figure: of Man, and even of other Animals ; 
chere you find that every Member has its proper 
Uſe; and that the finiſhing of the whole ſpeaks 
not a blind Chance, but a providential Wiſdom. 
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C HAP. XLVI. 


ow wonderful is the vegitating Creation, 
where there is not a Stock, there is not a 


ugh, nay nor a Leaf, which does — — 
ature, 


to preſerving and propogating its own 

yet all is Beauty. Let us paſs from Nature to 
the Arts: In a Ship, what is more neceſſary than 
the Sides, the Keel, the Prow, the Stern, the 
Yards; the Sails, the Maſts? Yet all together 


appear ſo cmely, that they ſeem nat as * 
. or 


478 On the CHIARNAerAER 
for Prefervition eil, but for Beauty, Pilar, 
ſupport” Porticos and Temples; yet they are as 

raceful as they are uſeful, as they are beautiful. 

was not Order, but Neceſſity, that was the 
Architect of the Cupola of the Capitol, and of 
other ſacred Structures. For in the Contrivance 
bow to ſet the Rain off on each Side of the Edi - 
fice, the very Form in which this was brought 
about created the lofty Appearance they make: 
So that tho' the Capitol ſtood in the Heavens, 
where no Rain can fall, the Majeſty of its A 
pearance would be loſt without its Cupola. The 
ſame Obſervation holds good with regard to Elo- 
quence, almoſt thro' all its Parts: For there Wit 
and Harmony almoſt attends Utility ; and, I may 
ſay, Neceſſity. For the Stops and Diviſions of 
Periods were firſt introduc'd for 3 
Breath, and ſparing the Lungs; and yet in their 
on Nature they . ſo al chi the one's 
Lungs were inexhauſtible, yet we ſhould not 
wiſh for a Continuity of his Style without any 
Stops. Such a Sympathy ſubſiſts betwixt what 1s 
agreeable to our Ears, and what is not only poſſi- 
ble, but eaſy for our Lungs, 
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CH AP. XLVI. 

8 far as our Breath will reach without 
drawing, it is the Meaſure of the longeſt 
Period: But tho' this is the Standard of Nature, 
Art has a different one: For as there are Diverſity 
of Numbers, your Favourite Arifotle, Cutulus, 8 | 
| rs 


| = and nl the Trochee ; 


We a . 
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bars an oa from too frequently uſing the Zam- 
yet they naturally run into 
Language and Diſcourke But the. Strokes, 
oi the 0 of their Feet, have too ſtrong 
an EAT the Ear; therein he recom- 
mends Dallyles, Anapeſts, and Spondees, which 
are us'd in . as moſt proper for our 


ſe; for we can make free with two or 


more Feet, and thereby avoid falling into Poetry 
or Verlification. There are diſſyllable Meaſures, 
with which theſe. three Hexameters fall with a 
pretty good Effect in the Beginning of Periods, 
But 4rifofle chiefly approves of the Peon, which 
is two-fold ; for it conſiſts either of one long and 
wy ſhort Sy yllables &, or of three ſhort, and one 


xs. Sable F., Our Philoſopher is beſt pleas'd. 


e ſetting out in the former of theſe Peuns, 
and finiſhing 8 the latter, which is not deter- 
mind by the Number of Syllables, but by the 


more accurate and exact Judgment of the Ear: 


This Meaſure is equal almoſt to the Creticus, 


which conſiſts of a long, a ſhort, and a long Sy]-. 


able. 1 Funnius, by ſetting out in this Meaſure, 


thought it more proper, than the Stops with which; - 


lng Slay are generally terminated. 
CHAP. 


The Author here gives Examples of this Figure, as d:fnite, 
ntipite, cn ite; but as theſe are given only for their Meaſure, 


ind not their Meaning, we have not thought proper to mo 


them. | | 
/ 


7 Domuerant, Sowipe 


! Our ee e — of this Meafure i in a Lat Lines" 


4 Polam 


refed, i, aut exequar ? Juve nunc. | 
ind tells us that Flannius ſet out with this Nleaſure in the following m1 


r Jli in the Original may mean 
e 


' hi 
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CHAP. XLVIE. 


UT in uſing theſe Quantities we are not 
= to ſo ſcrupulous and ſtrict an 


blervation of the Meaſures as Poets are, who 
are conhn'd to Exactneſs, both in theit Numbers 
and Verſiſication, ſo that there muſt not be the leaſt 
Breath, either longer or ſhorter, than the Rules of 
Profody admit of. Proſe is more free, and in plain 
Terms it is, as it is call'd, am unconfin'd Style, on 
without Looſeneſs and Rambling, for it regulates 
itſelf without Conſtraint. For I think: with The- 
ophraſtus, that a ſiniſh'd, poliſh'd Style ought not 
to have a regular, but a flowing: -Harmony of Pe- 
riods. He is likewiſe of Opinion, that the Ana- 
peſts was compos'd out of thoſe Meaſures that 
make up the heroic, as being of a more uncon- 
fin'd Nature ; that this was Zow'd by the Dy- 
thyrambus, which is more free and luxuriant ſtill, 
its Quantities and Meaſures being diffus'd thro' 
all florid Styles. And if in every Modulation of 
Voice, in all Cadences of Periods, Harmony con- 
ſiſts in certain Effects they have upon the Ear, 
anda well tim d Meaſure betwixt every Stop, the 
true Excellency of a Proſe Style lies in rightly 
judging this Meaſure, and taking Care that it have 
no regular Returns that may tire the Ear, For if 
an everlaſting flowing Prate, without Stop, 1 
out Stay, is diſa ble in all Reſpects, what 18 
the Reaſon, — the Ear modulates the 
Voice, which can have no Harmony if it keeps na 


Tixcr. But there is no TIME where there are 
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no SToPs. The Intermiſſion and Striking of 
Sounds, either at equal or unequal Intervals, 
make TIME. We may obſerve a TI in Wa- 
ter falling Drop by Drop, but cannot in a rolling 
River. If Style — conſider d as a Fluxic 
of Words, is much more proper and agreeable 
when' mark'd by Stops Periods ; it is plain 
that its Members ought to be under ſome Regu- 


lation. If the Cloſe of a Period is quick and ſhort 


it ſpoils its Roundneſs; for fo the Greeks term the 
Turn of a Style. Therefore the Syllables at the 
Cloſe of a Period ſhould be equal to the 0 
ing, and theſe to what preceded them; or elſe, 
what is much better and more muſical, they 


ought to be longer. | 


— — — „ 
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UCH, Catulus, are the Precepts of 

8 favourite Philoſophers, whom I often — 

t I may under their Sanction avoid the Impu- 
tation of trifling. How ſo, reply'd Catulus, do 
you imagine then that you could have brought 
any thing into your Diſcourſe that is more ele- 
gant or more delicate? But, anſwers Craſſus, I 
am afraid that theſe young Gentlemen will fancy 
it more difficult than it really is; or becauſe I 
have not deliver d it in the common Terms, that 
affect to make it ſeem important and difficult. 
You are | miſtaken, Craſſus, ſaid Catulus again, if 
you imagin'd+ that either I, or any of this Com- 
pany, expected from you ought that was trite or 


COmmuon, 
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common. qu have Pkg wy the VE Foine Points we 
wiſh'd to hear from, er is 
ſtill more agreeable "your ano Nano this I 
boldly'pronounce, not # 5 myſelf, but in the 
Name of all preſent. For my part, ſays Auto- 
nius, T recant what 'T advanc'd in my Pamplilet, 
that no Man can be eloquent ; for I have now 
found ſuch a Man. But. I don't intend to divert 
in the ſhort Time you have for finiſhing your 
Diſcourſe nor ſhall one Word of mine, even in 
your Praiſe, miſemploy it, You muſt then, con- 
rinu'd Craſſus,  fortm-yourſelves to this Standard of 
Eloquence by P Fette in 5 peaking and Writing, 
that great Aubell and Frags Finiſher of all other 
Attainments, but of this eſpecially. But this is 
no ſuch mighty Taſk as it appears ; for you are | 
not bound down to the rigid Laws of Poetry and 
Mufic ; all you have to 52 is to take Care that 
your Style be neither looſe nor rambling ; that it 
ſtop not too ſhort, nor run on too long. That 
its Diviſions be well mark'd, and the Periods 
round, nor are we to make uſe of a Sameneſs in 
their Turn; ; you muſt often thiow into your Style 
detach'd, quick Sentences ; yet even theſe ought 
to have their pro Cadence. Don't be ſtartled 
at the Peon, or the Hexameters I have mention d; 
you will naturally fall into them, they will pre- 
ſent, they will offer themſelves to or our Service, 


if white you practice OE. and. Writing you 
clb{ your Periods with Verbs, and theſe Verbs 
are compounded of free, eaſy Meaaſi ſuch as 
the Heroic,” the firſt Peon, or the — but 


che Cloſe on ght {fill to be varied and diverſify'd, 


for 
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for it is there that the Sameneſs is chiefly. ob- 
„ ect are re- 

ed u e intervening will lip un- 
607d but Care muſt ſtill . th thay the 
Period don't turn too quick upon the Ear, or he 
protracted beyond what the Breath and the 


ond of the NY admit of. 
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UT gf all Things 1 am of Opinion that 
ought to have a Regard 
A inde 8 Stops, for Ede we chefly 
— of the Finiſhing and Perfection of "Style. 
In Verſes, an Error in the Beginning, in the 
Middle, and in the End, is equally perceptible ; 
and it ſhocks where-ever the Failing is; but in 
Proſe very few mind the Beginning, but moſt 
People the End of a Period; and theſe, becauſe 
they are moſt ſtriking and beſt underſtood, mult 
be varied, leſt either the Judgment be offended, 
or the Ear tir'd. For the two or three laſt Feet 
xe to be obſerv'd and mark'd, provided the fore- 
going were not ſhort and quick, for they ought. 
to be either Chorian, Heroic, or Alternate, or of 
the laſt kind of Peon, which, is approv'd of by 
Ariſtotił; or the Creticus, which is equal to that. 
When theſe are ſkilfully diverſify d, the Ear of 
the Heater is neither cloy'd by a damen, nor 
does it feet to have coſt any Trouble to the 
Speaker, But if Antipater of Sidan, whom vo., 
Garulus, well knew, Was us d off hand to 1252 7 
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forth Hexameter, and other Verſes, in a Variety 
of Meaſures; and if Practice fo much improv d 
a Man of his great Genius and Memory, who 
was no ſooner in a Vein of verſifying, than Words 
follow d of courſe, how much more eaſy is it for 
us to attain the ſame End in Proſe by Uſe and 
Practice? But if any one ſhould be ſurpriz d 
that theſe Things are diſcern'd and mark'd by 
the moſt vulgar Hearer ; he needs but only re- 
flect how great and incredible the Force of Na- 
ture is in every thing, eſpecially in this ; for 
every Man has within him a certain tacit Senſe, 
which enables him to diſtinguiſh what is right or 
wrong in Arts and Sciences, and this without In- 
ſtruction or Information. If this Obſervation 
holds good with regard to Pictures, Statues, and 
other Works, in criticiſing which, they have leſs 
Aſſiſtances from Nature, it is much more evident 
in the Judgment they form upon Words, Har- 
mony, and Delivery, becauſe this is a Judgment 
implanted in the Senſes that are common to all 
Mankind : It is a Faculty which Nature never 
mean'd that any rational Creature ſhould be abſo- 
lutely void of. Therefore People are not only 
mov'd with an artful Diſpoſition of Words, but 
even with their Harmony and Sounds. For how 
few know the Arts of Number and Meafures, yet 
we ſee on the Stage, upon the leaſt Slip in making 
a Word either too Jong or too ſhort, the whole 
Theatre reſounds with the Diſlike of the Au- 
dience. Will not then the ſame thing happen 
with regard to Words, ſo that they may not only 

in 
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in a Period and a Sentence be diſagrecable to, ih 
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T. is s ſurprizing there ſhould be fo great a Dir. 
Fey in in the: Dea of the Learned and 
ſo little in thoſe requir'd to 
judge of rage” F ig ; for Art, which is but the Daugh- 
ter of Nature, appears ineffectual, unleſs ſhe 
touches and delights Nature, but nothing is ſo 
malogous with our intellectual Faculties as Har- 
mony and Sounds;  thro' them we riſe, we kindle, 
den g and languiſh; they often put us in a 
chearful, and often i in a melancholy Mood ; their 
wonderful Magic is beſt adapted — Verſes and 
Odes ; therefore I imagine our learned Prince 
Numa, and our Anceſtors, were ſenſible of 
as 4 by the muſical Inſtruments introduc 
ſolemn Banquets, and the Verſes of the 
Sali: But they were chiefly us d in antient 
Greece, and I wiſh you had choſen that my Diſ- 
courſe had turn d pon theſe, and ſuch other 
Subjects, rather than in à childiſh Play upon 
Words : But as the common People can perceive 
1 Fault in the Quantity of a Verſe; ſo they are 
nfible of any hobbling in a Proſe Style ; but they 
never pardon 12 Poet, tho' they indulge us; yet. 
all of ſecretly y perceive that there is a Defect, 
in that Propriety and Pe we have men» 
ton d. Therefor the Antients, as we ſee ſome 
1 ba be now 
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ye fit to Pur you in mind of it, leſt you 
ſhould imagine that an Orator Bas Geber Tar any thing i 


do, at leaſt 4 thing that canj produce a beautiful 
and 


Effet, than to obſerve three 
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Fugen that is in the Power of Words to make. 
Oppoſite to this Figure is Pręciſion, which rather 
gives a Hint to the nderſtanding more than you 
ay; as 1s likewiſe Brevity, which conſiſts in a 
ding Conciſeneſs, together with Extenuation 
and Tufon, which falls pretty well in with Ce- 
ſar's Rules, Then comes Digreſion, which as 
it is delightful, your reſuming your Subject 
ought to be proper and el then follows 
the Propoſition of what you are to ſpeak to; then 
its Digjunction from what hath been already ſaid; 
then you return to what you propos'd; then you re- 
capitulate; then you draw from the Premiſes your 
Conclufion; then you enhance or evade the Truth, ac- 
cording as your Intention is to exaggerate or exten- 
uate; then you examzne, and, what is very near a-kin 
to Examination, you. expoſtulate and anfiver upon 
your own Principles; then comes that bewitching 
Figure of Irony, by which a different Thing is un- 
derſtood from what is expreſs'd, a Figure that 
has the moſt agreeable Effects in a Pilcourle, 
when introduc'd . not. by way of Argument, but 
Entertainment; then comes Dubitation; then 
Diſtribution ; then the Correction of what you 
have either ſaid, or are to ſay; or when you are 
to throw any thing off from yourſelf, Premuni- 
tion regards the Point you attempt to prove; 
then there, is throwing the Blame upon another; 
then there is Communttation, which is a kind of 
Deliberation, with thole to whom, you, ſpeak; 
then there is the Imitation of Morals and Life, 
either when you game or conceal the; Characters 
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a Speech, and is i chiefly calculated for conciliatin 
the Fivour,” but often Wo moving the Paſſions © © 
the Audience. Then, follows an imaginary In- 
ducbion of real Perſoris, which is perhaps the moſt 
heighteh'd Fi igure of Exaggeration; then” Des 
ſcription; then the Hiduclion of a Miſtake; the 
Inpualſon to Chearfulneſs; then Prepoſſeſſion ; to- 
gether with thoſe two Figures that have ſo firong 
an Effect, I mean Compariſon and Example ; then 
comes Untevelling, Interruption, Straining, Sup- 
preſſion of what you infinuate you know, Commen- 
dation ; a more free, and eyen unbridled Style 
when you want to exaggerate, and to give an 
Emphaſis to your Expreſſion ; then comes Anger, 
Chiding, Promlifing, Deprecating, Beſeeching, a 
ſhort Deviation from your Subject, but not of 
2 ſame Nature with Digreſion, which I have 
mention'd ; 5 Apolggiſing, Concilia- 

u Wag 97h g, and Execrating. It is 
che by theſe Pee that Sentiments PE! Beau 
ty to Eloquence. | . 
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CHAP. LIV. 


s do the Figures of Style, they ſerve as in 
the Caſe of Fencing; either to ſhew how 
w 


ell the Maſter can aim; and, as it were, fetch 
a Blow; or how gracefully he can handle his 
Weapons. For the Repetition of a Word ſome- 
times gives F orce to a Style, at other times it 
lhews Wit; as does a ſmall Variation or Altera- 


tion of a Word. A frequent Repetition of the 
Cc 3 lame - 
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ſame Word from 2 the reſuming 
it in the Cloſeè of a 5 giving Force to 
Words, and then — fame Words meet, 


* N , together with putting a cer- 
Diſtinctioi upom a particular Word 


be you often reſume; 25 thoſe which have 


the like Terminations, and the hke- Cadences, 
thoſe which form the & reſpondent Parts of a Pe- 
riod, and have a mutual Relation to one another. 
There is likewiſe a certain Gradation and Cover 
fon, with a well-judg'd Tranſpofition of Words; 
there is then their Oppoſition, and Detachment 
from one another, by throwing out conjunctive 
Particles; then Evaſion, Reprebenfiorn, Excla- 
mation, Dinnution ; and what is plac d in many 
Caſes; and what is drawn from particular Pro- 
poſitions, and apply d to particular Subjects; and 
the Method of of laying ae a Prins, _ 
with Ab it into ſev 

ceffron,” and eder Kind of Doubting and = 
e, and Enumerating, and another Correction, 
and Diffipating, Continuity, and Interruption and 
efentation, and anſwering one's ſelf, and In- 
mutation and Dijundtion, and Order and Rela- 
Hon, and Digreſſon and Preciſon. Theſe or the 
1 2 5 ps there may be more, are the Figures 
uſtrate the Sextus and the Style of a 
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ing, I have 
all I meant was 


upon thoſe 
jore'd me to them over Bur the Explana- 


tion and Rules relating to this Kind is common; 
tho the Application of them is very important, 
and the moſt difficult Part in all the Practice of 
Eloquence; Therefore as to the Embelliſhments 
of Style, if they are not all of them laid open; 
yet at leaſt the Topics from which they are bor- 
row'd have been pointed out. Now let us con- 
ſider Frqpriety, by which I mean Gracefulneſ 5 
Style: There is no general Rule for this; for on 
Lind. of Style cannot agree with every Cauſe, every 
Hesrer, every Character, every uncture, . bo- 
thing is more evident chan that crimipal Actions 
muſt be talk'd to in a Language different from 
thoſe we uſe in private and trifling Caſes; Dq 
bates, Panegyrics, Trials, Diſcourſes, Conſols- 
tions, Reprimands, Diſputation, and Hiſtoty, 
require each a different Style. We ought like- 
wiſe to regard the Character of thoſe before whom 
whether it be in the Senate-Houſe, 
the People, or in a Court of Juſtice; 
c 4 whether 


1 
. 
. 


we {| 
or befor 
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whether to a crowded, or a thin Audience, or to 
one Perſon ; we ought likewiſe to have ſome Re- 
gard to our own. Age, our Rank and Character, 

and like wiſe to the Juncture in which we ſpeak, 
whether it be in the Time of Peace or War, of 
Hurry or Leiſure. Therefore we can lay down 
no general Rule upon this Head, but, as 1 ſuits 
the different Occaſions, to employ the three diffe- 
rent Styles we have mention d, the full, the ſlen- 
der, and the middling, and to make a diſcretio- 
nary Uſe of almoſt the ſame Ornaments. In 

ſhort, the utmoſt Efforts of Art and Nature con- 
fiſt in our being able to judge of, and to do what 

is moſt auer our Character and he Von 


ſion. 


—B 
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B. T the Effect of all thoſe Particular * 
L 


pends upon the Action. Action is the pre- 


ominant Power in Eloquence, and without it 
the beſt Speaker can have no Rank, and with it a 
middling one may obtain the higheſt. It is faid, 
that when Demoſthenes was aſk'd what was the 
firſt Point of Eloquence, the ſecond, and the 
third, he anſwer'd, Action, Action, Action. 
This makes the Story told by Aſchines much 
better: After he had loſt a Cauſe he retir'd 
for Shame from Athens to Rhodes, where, at the 
Requeſt of the Rhadians, he read that fine Ora- 
tion, vrhich he pronounc'd againſt Gfe/phon, who 
0 15 delcudod by Demoſthenes : After he had fi- 


niſh'd 


of 
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niſh'd it, he E requeſted next Day to read that 
which was pronounc'd by Pemeftbener for Cref 


— Which — — a PA Voice. 
Applauſe, 
How — — . ſays he, fro 


had heard the — deliver it? By this 
timated what a vaſt Influence Ackion had, — 
the Change of the Actor could make the — 
Speech appear in a quite different Light. 

was that Excellency, Catulus, in 3 7 
whom you no doubt remember perfectly well, 
which when I was a Boy Þ heard ſo much ex- 
toll'd. Wretch that I an, whither ſbell I re- 
treat? Whither 1 I turn me ? Jo the Capr- 
tol? The Capitol fuums in my Brother's Blood. 
To my Family? There mu Te a wretched, a 
mournful, = afffted Mot It appears pears that 
thoſe Words were pepontgany ny'd with ſuch an Ex- 
preſſion in his Eyes, in his Voice, and his Ge- 
ſture, that even his Enemies could not refrain 
from Tears," I have been the longer on this 
Head, becauſe it has been wholly neglęcted by 
Orators, who are the Actors of Truth, and taken 
up by Pen, who are but its Mimics.” | 
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V. doudcleß in all Caſes Truh has the 
a 


** 


Advantage of Fiction; but if in Action 

ture were ſufficient for our Purpoſe, we ſhould ' 
have no. Occaſion of having recourſe to the Rules 
of Art: But ſince the Paſſions of the Soul; Which 


are 
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are to be chiefly expreis d or repreſented 
tion, ure oſten ſo comfus d, as to be quite = 
andialmoſt obliterated ;, the Canſes ha, Obſeu· 
rity muſt be. diſpell'd; and Ad mult 'be 
taken of thoſe that are moſt ided and ac- 
ceſſible. For Nature has given every: Paſſion its 
peculiar Expreſſion in the Look, the Voice; andthe 
Geſture; and the wholoFrame, the Look and tho 
Voice of a Man are reſponſive to the Paſſions of the 
Mind, as the Strings of a muſical Inſtrument are to 
the Fingers that touch them, For as a muſical In- 
ſtrument has its different Keys, ſo every Voice is 
ſharp, full, flow, loud, or — each of 
theſe Keys ave different Degrees; Which beget 
other Strains, ſuch as the ſmooth ang the- ſharp, 
the contracted and lengthen d, the contina'd: and 
interrupted, the broken and divided, the tender, 
the ſhrill and the. ſwelling; all theſe. require to be 

manag d with Art and Diſcretion. And the Ora- 
tor makes uſe of them, as the Painter does of his 
Colours, n eee T3 

4 | ys 
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which is quick, -ſharp, and broken. 

: My bloody Brother gives me hit Advice 

To tear my! tender Children with my Teeth: - ol 
O what a a curſed Wretch maſt I be, them? 

Like that Antonius, Which yaw: mene d. 
4014 fart with kim? 21 e121 

Anithe iollowing ; 1 -. 


Ab! 
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Ab mark you this, - bind him: 0 519 
And 10 of almoſt: the wh + {Pragedyitaf em 
The Tone of Pity and (Grief! is ident; it is 
ſull, moving, broken, and mournfſulu. 
Where ſhall I turn me? | Whither ſhall I ir? 1 
To my paternal Seat, or Pelias' — 2 1152 
And in the Verſe already mention d: x 
0 ene p Othe Hay 20 Pri 

10. Ln Blexe, 0 
Aden hers hifeleſs Corpſe on Land, Lewin! 
Fear is low, diffident, and humble 

With what Variety of Wretchedncls ul 
hu] frrmcaded i 1: Sickneſs, Exile, Wenk| - 
Then Fear drives Reſolution from my Breaft, 

And Death in Tortures hovers — Head ! 

Where intbe Breaſt ſo ſteel d, the Heart jo — 
But melts and-trembles at the dre Projpett *.'\ 
Vehemenee/ demands à Strain that is — 
ſtrong,” and majeſtically threatening. Thus, 

Again Tnyksrrs t my: Bed e 
And wakes me from my Slumber ; 

Alas ta mightier Weight of Wor maſt craft me ;- 
I have a Draught-mare bitter fill tg drink ;---- 
Could I pluck out his Heart, and rend its Strings _ 
Pleaſure id diffuſve, bat tender N 

0 163 ond ling ' * þ x7 

But when'to me the Nuptial ae he Sage, 
And ſeem d'to give it to another Hand; 

How gay, how charming, was the wantorr Boy ko 
Tow bis toying feat my Heart e 5. <1 964 
Uneaſineſa is of another Sort, it — D— 
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ſecking to be Pity d, and its Tone is grave; and 
uni fon: 
+, When in tinhatlow'd Nuria Helen gude 

Her Hand to Paris; then my nine Months be 
Was near compleated ; then the Quern f Priam 
Gave tothe _—_ her POwey ares a PRI) 
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UT all theſe Emotions ought to be follow'd 

with a Geſture; not theatrical, and expreſ- 

g Words only, but explaining che whole Mat- 
ter and Sentiment by an Emphaſis, and not a 
Geſticulation, in a ſtrong, y Tone, not bor- 
row d from Plays and Farces, but from the 
Camp, and even the School of Arms. The 
Hand ought not to ſaw the Air, and the Motion 
of Fingers ought to follow; and not expreſs the 
Words. The Arm ought to be in an advanc'd 
Poſture, as if brandiſhing the Bolt of Eloquence; 
and the — the Foot ought to take place, 
either in the Beginning or the End of a Dita 
But all depends upon the Face, and all the Power 
of the Face is center d in the Eyes. This our old 
Men are the beſt Judges of; for they were not la- 
viſh of their Applauſe, even to Roſcius, when he 


wa in a All Action de upon the 
Paſſions, of which the Face is Picture, and 
the Eyes the Int For this is che only 


Part of the Body is expreſſwe of all the Paſ- 
—.— — looks another way 
fame Emotions, Theophraſtus us d = 
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call one e Tauriſcus, wha ſtood with his Back to the 
Audience when he was repeating bis Part, a 
backward Player, therefore a great deal conſiſts in 
the right — of the Eyes, for” the Feas 
tures of the Face ought not to be alterd too 
much, for Fear of falling into Littleneſs or Im- 
22 It is by the Steadfaſtneſs, by the A- 
t of the Eye, by a downcaſt or a chear- 
ful Look, that we expreſs the Emotions of the 
Paſſions, and accommodate what we ſay to = 
we feel. Action is, as it were, the Language 
the Body, and therefore ought to corneſpond 
the, {Tenet for Nature, as ſhe; has f. fopph'a 
the Horſe and the Lion with a Main, a Tal, and 
Ears, to expreſs the Emotions of their — 
Paſbene has endow'd the Eyes of Mankind with 
the ſame Properties. Therefore in the Action 
of an fn Look takes place next to the 
Voice, for the Eyes direct the Features. But 
Nature has given a particular Force to all the Pro- 
perties of Action; therefore we ſee it has the 
greateſt Effect upon the Ignorant, the Vulgar, 
and even Barbarians themſelves. Words affect 
none but him who underſtands them; and Senti- 
ments, tho they may be pointed, yet uften eſo 
cape a Diſcernment that is not quick. But an 
Action which is expreſſive of the Paſſions of theo 
Mind is a Language under ſtood by all the World; | 
for the ſame Expreſſions have the! ſame Effects 
thro' all, and all Mankind knows then uf others! 
by the lame. bree in hidhrks it 


them himſelf. 10014 2006 och 216972 
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oy UT: as to che Advaiit es and Excellency 
J of Action} che chief und moſt deſirable Hes 
m a good Voice; if you' have not a good Voice, 
whatever Nature has given ought*t6  cheriſh'd, 
I. chall not pretend bete to point out im what 
manner the Voice is improv'd ; but I think it of 

t Importance that it ſhould be improv' d. 

it, the Train of my Diſcourſe ſeems to lead me 
into the Obſervation I made ar little while ago 


that what was moſt uſeful, was moſt en 


— not how this happens, but it is Certain 
. Sor ends” more te acquire 
pale oice thin Frequently to relieye it, dy 
paſſing from one Stam to another; and n 
tends more to deſtroy it than a cortine'd,” Wolen 
Straining. What gives greater Pleaſure to our 
Ears, and more Delight to RIS thin a well 
dg d Viciflitude, * Variety, and Chafging 
Men Catulus, you might have Heard from 
Licinius, who is your Chent, a Mam of Lern- 
ing, and the Secretary of Griocbit, that Gracehu: 
made uſe of an Ivory Flute, which" a Man who 
ſtood privately behind him, while he was fpea 
ing, touch'd ſo ſleilfully, that he imme 
ſtruck the proper Note, when he wartted either 
to quicken ot to ſoften che Vchemener of his 
Voice. I have heard him tell it, reply d Catal, 
and Have often been in love with the Application, 
the Learning, and the Knowledge Man. 


For my part, ſays Craſſus, T am griev'd at the 
abr palitica 
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litical Miſcarriages of thoſe great Perſona 
ns et — Gamg wd, 22 

gelen ae to the State, to con- 
rnca ec to encourage Cit 
in Crimes which were 2 
3 Prithee, Craſſus, ſays Julius, leave 
theſe R and return to Graechus's 
rh tht e I don't yer horoughly un: 
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1 1 > Modulation of. Voice, reph'd Graf 

of "<4 Mean to itſelf, the 
n lifing of the Notes om this Baſe is both 
uſeful and delightful, but to ſet out with Bawling 
Faw in it very clownith, and is as hurt- 
to the Voice as the other Method is ſalutary. 
CREE certain Straining to which the 
Flute will not ſuffer to riſe, but bring you 
down to the proper Note; and there is ſomewhat 
in the lowering the Voice, which on the other 
hand is. very heavy, but muſt fink thro? all the 
ſeveral of the Scale. /, This Variety, and 
this Progreflion thro all the Tones will both pre- 
ſerve the Voice, and give a Sweetneſs to the Ac- 
tion. As to the Flute you may leave it at home 
but the Meaning of the Practice you n 
carry to the rr. 

I have, an 2 hn therpied af che Dies: 
would allow, to the beft of my Abilities; which): 
fall ſect 1 N Inclingtion to — you, deliver'd 


ont . For it py Fac 
lay the het agate. oc 


judge you fem not to — been the RA Loo the 
Greeks, but capable of being their Teacher, and 1 
rejoice that I am one of this Company. 1 only 
wiſh your Companion, and my Sgn-in-Law Hor- 
cenſus had been of the Party. I hope that one 
Day he will be Maſter of all thoſe "arcs of 


Eloquence you have ſo welt defcrib'd. He wil 
be? anſwers Craſſus, give m 1 lay he 18 % 
already; and I thought ſo he pleaded the 
Cauſe of the Avicans i in -the Senate Hh 1 
Conſul; and my good Opinion of him was « 
creas'd by his late Pleading in Fayauriof\zhe King 
of Bithynia, Therefore, Catulus y foreſee 
aright, or I am of Opinjan that nothing that ei- 
. ther Genius or Learning ean communicate, is 
wanting in that young Gentleman. This, Cott 
and 2 to render yu the more vi- 


og his — eminent, mp en — 


excellent. I love him very much, and with that 


he may make the — Figure of any for his 
Age, hut it will not look well if he ſhould out- do 
you who are ſo much older than him. However, 
concludes he, let us ariſe and conſult our own 
Health, by relaxing our Minds and Spirits from 
the Sony of this Diſcourſe, 
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Explaining the Phraſes, and peculiar Ex- 
preſſions us d by Cicero in this Work. 
(N. B. The firſt Figure marks the Page as 


it flands in Doctor Pearce's Edition, the 
ſecond the Page in the Tranſlation.) 


» 


Pr „4 me bee This makes on my 

5 Side. Vid. de Irv. go. — 23 29 
Abalienare ab 4 Cicero lays down two Kinds of + 
Abalineations, one regarding „Which is 

a Traditio nexu. The other Affections and 


Perſons ; d to retinere. Vid. in Top. 28 
Ep. Fam. L. 1. Ep. 7. — 200 2156 
* a rebus Faſtidio When with a Prepoſition 
AOTAB, as — 323 342 
Abhorrere ) a Conſuttudine communis Senſus—ſignifies 
to diffite ; but when with an Accuſative, to deteſt 9 
a Sen/ibus — 23 40 
@ Re Civil, Cc. — 305 325 
Abborrens a Studio audiendi — 119 133 
a Sermonis Officio — 381 398 
a Praceptis Ceſaris — 371 388 
ab Oratore — — 309 328 
eto Scuto figere Was a to fignify a di 
ern Retreat wher a Soldier threw away his 


Ajudic——Oppos'd to a udico, and ſignifies a ſolemn 

F- Nr 2 Poſleſion. Vid. Cic. 2. 
r. 13. — 1 
Abjong iii MIS een metaphorically, (ſee 
| Ling 15.) to ſignify * Propoſition 297 317 


rn 


"> "ding * 78 
i/putationem — oply « Diſpute 11 43 | 
Alccedere propius ad Veritatem Is r — to ; 
a ſullen, unpracticable Doctrine 90 102 
Accommodare ionen a D rocemmodate, odate, rot . 
See Virgil, An. 2. L. 393. 5 60 
Laterique Argivum accommodat —.— Coronam 
| ad Caput 224 245 
in r 3. 295 314 
Hints anda multitudinrs anribus ratio ' 182 197 
Accommadata ſenſibus bominit oratio ——— 23 29 
ad vulgarem ſrnſum — * | 43 8 
Accommodate ad perſuadendum dicere — 5 4 
ad veritatem dicere — 5 67 
Accommodatum urbanis ſormonibus | 235 2 56 
ad orationis laudem 265 286 
_ mentis——The Eye of the Underflandin Mcivg 
is a very elegant Expreſſion metaphorica mken 
| Fog that Part of a Weapon that cuts or — — 165 1 98 
ingeniorum 59 68 
forenfi.— The Array of the Forum, See —— 
contra Catil. Quibus etiam non modo ff ac iem 
e trrercitus moſtrs, wo etiam fi cdidlum pra 
vii oſtendere, "by yo 
quotidiani — Bufile of our telly 
/ Practice at the Bar — Fu 106 119 
Adio ( varia, wehemens, plena fpivitus )——Signifies wo 
> Then in which an Orator or a Player gan; 
what 2 has wy, x45 160 
is, facilitatem Kn 192 207 
Aeulhi. ſententiarum foren The Stings of Pleading 140 15 
: contumeliarum 214 227. 
Auleos in audientium mentibus relinguere 340 359 
Haumen Dialecticorum The Wiles or the Subtiltievof 
the Logicians. See Har. 1 Ep. 17. 55. Meran 
mina The Wiles of a Whore 5 59 
Syk—The Poliſh of the Pen. | 
taken from the Sty/us with ae a — 1 
8 wrote ; and was made of Steel, ſharp | 
| yell poliſh'd 59 68 
; Heuminibus fuis fe b damper one's — hf 
| With one's own Quiyks "162 197 


| Adli2u—The Paſſage referr'd to require requires an Ropla: 
| nation, If a Man the Romani ow'd more © 
| Money than he had Effects to pay, he was adju 

= by the Prztor to ſerve his Creditos ſo long as that 


the Price of hig Sprvies might de age % 
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Debt ho cd. But ide über esst as Els! 
reliey'd : The Form 
Nico, Ab- 


in theſe Words, De, y 
Ie 
w in 4. 4% 

„ fayshe, when he is — a 
22 (a Freedman). the Man who is addifus 
4e (bound over) when he recovers his Liberty i 
40. 
66, dut by Conſent of his Maſter, but ons who is 
% diflus is free upon paying his Debt. In 
** the addicti are they who when uncapable to 
a bound over by the to do fo — 
* bodily Service to their as the Sum they 
* owe amounts to. — they are not 
e Slaves,” 
Adbereſeere ad ſtudium —+ To cloſe to Study 
— — 
dicendi faces 


1 — ccfee- Brakes | 


Adverſe ee not ſignify Scars on the 
Back, but Scars upon RD 
Sight of the Audience. 4 5. So- 
lem adver ſum iniueri agi 

Adver ſos caſus Japienter. —— he heve fignifes 


«n/owerdly Acciden 
Adverfaria oratori — picio——The =The Safpicion of 
to an Orator 


Artifice is 
Pa may ' . Adumbrare is here us d 


roms Tn — It does not ſignify the 
Our-lines, or the · — hy. as is generally ap- 


d, but a Ske or drawing, which is ſo 
brought ug Perfection, das jo wants aaly-the f. 


wihiog, and "the heightnlng — It i ud 


1 N D x. 


* likewiſe 45 a Law Term when a Man took, or ud 
or Action. See Cic. 3. Fer. 77. 


| Advocatum aliquem invocare ad— There was a Diſſe- 


' another's Name to exempt himſelf from any Service 97 


rence betwixt an advocatus and a patronus. The 
latter ſpoke; the former appear'd in Court, not 
ſuppos'd to ſpeak at all in Favour of the Party he 
appear'd for — | 198 
Adwocatus alicui ſedere To fit as Advocate in Court 


for one — 240 
SEquabilitas juri.— The Equity of the Law 205 
LE quabiliter lequi»—To ſpeak in an even, ſmooth man- 

ner , " p— 299 


us ingenti——The Tide of Genius; à Metaphor ta- 
en from Sailing. See Plaut. Afri. Quo magis te in 


” altum capeſſit, æſl us te in portum refert 343 
=_—_ fervit pelagus—— The Ocean foams 349 
tas affeta——Signifies Age drawing to a Period. See 
Sic. de Prov. Conſ. 19. Bellum um wvidemus et 
(ut were dicam) pane conſectumn 80 
LE tas exadta - Old- 4 — 00 
LE tatis flexus — The Decline, or the Turn of Liſe: 


A Metaphor from the Chariot Races. See Flexus I 


* ZEterna opinio tarditatis——A laſting Notion of one's 
Dullneſs — 50 
"Hffere ætatem — To bring one's Age as an Argument 


tor excuſing one's (elf from doing any thing 275 
* aliquid momenti— To bring ſomewhat of Mo- 
7 _ * — Wer 256 
aligui re tonis — 10 plead ſome Scruple N 
Conſcience. See Religio 27 
cumulum artibus——To crown the Arts 342 


lumen memori To enlighten the Memory 270 
ſuavitatem orationi——To render a Stile ſweet 383 


ere pœna To puniſh * 272 

* | — touch the Paſſions 9 5 

| 138 

Afectus ſenelute— AﬀeAed with old 310 

| * — with Grief — 

Ai animi, — 1272 

Matis furoris — . 

PA otio & ingeniis n 
Asgere lege cum alias. Had two Meanings, wiz. Io 


* 


fulfill the Law by the Lictor whipping, and then be- 
beading the Party: Vid. Liv. 26. Lecborem lr on 


1 Jubchat. And the Meaning in which it is ta 

here, viz. To ge to Law upon a Recovery. Vid. 18 
nn Ter, Pbor. 57. 91. — — 66 
= hy 


212 


geftum 
tention of a Teſtator in his Wi „ When made in 
nn of a remote Relation, is broken by an Iſſue 
born to the Teſiator aſter the Will i is made, 
the Teſtator's Death 
—— jura Lava relating to Caſes of Agnat 
Alligata lege verſus verb Words ty d — to 2 


Laws — . mo _— 
Alte repetita oratio— Speech a hi 
of — or Reaſonin 4 
Anbitas Verborum—— bebe Smeep, or he or the Rounding of 
a Period | 
Ambraſna alendus — — 


Amentats bafiæ.— Spears that are toſs'd by Help of 
Leathern faſten d to them for giving 
Strength to the Swing. See Virg. 2 2 Hoeso. 669. 
It acres arcus, amentaque tor quent 
bee 1 verba— Words ſpoken as if he was 
out - — — — ö 
Anime intercluſis The runding out of Breath 
Animam cuntinere To keep in one's Breath 


Hnimus acer & praſens & acutus 
lenis & rem: remis —— 
Arimi ardo — 
4 4 oy — — 


lade 2 1 &&. contendere 


are Metaphors taken from a Bow being benc 


or unbdent — 


Ari no infu/um — — 
Anima ſi — be mndetermin in'd in 


a Reſolution, but wrapp'd up in finding out the beſt | 


Method of determining 
Animas abducere a To divert the Attention 
ftftre——To incline | 


. bleHare, i 1 booth, to impell 
fercutere——10 
com nutare——To alter 
fertrafare-—To- manage with Addreſs 
traducere ia To bring the Mind into another 
way, of thinking 
trabers & rapere=-*To drag; and ta force it 


Dad 3 


— — 


IN DGE X. 
be animes. peragrare——To wander o'er 4 


Attention — 
Suits legem ferre——To paſs a Law with regard to 
the proper Time of Life that qualify'd one E 
— — ee 
emu in 2 N 
„ retinet —— antiquated kind 


Myſteries of an Art 
p orum narrationes | OO — 
re mentem 4 d 


$1 


PROG the Eftate of his Cue if -a Foreigner, 
Hua. inteſtate 


452! 
ere err 


Cie Top. 39. 
Aveeſitur ä — — 
Ardet orator — Yy 
wirdens invidia ſenatus /- my 9 
Araentes fadiis 
_ manu An — A Hand that 

too much Expreſſion, and ſawe ehe Air 
9 Athenienſe + — 
Artifex dicandi— The Artiſt in 
Aſeerita, judicialic=—The Thorns of Pleading - 
Aeris in rebus dignitatem retinere 
ANeaari aliquem—To rome one's > Favour by danc- 
Attendance after 
Afequi doctrinam fludis — 
fimilitudinem invitations + — 1 
aFus ſermone veterum 
procul . but ſo as 
to ſeem hot to liſte iſten to a Tale or a Diſpatation. 
Attentatin deferers——Jalt to m. and then leave 


a thing 


Attihgere Greater To have a Smatteting in 


A 
of Reflection 


4, Hilal Hllabarum A Word- Catcher; a verbal Critic 


Avenpari opiniones hominum Is a Metaphor borrow'd 
-from pn Nothing i is more een 2 Ob. 


w_ 4 o & . * 


Antiſtes artis Is ken cf ano ho 6 Mar of the 2 


Acare fe ad ali ee 
aliguem qua | 
—— — 2 which the Patron 


per and conciſe in a Stile 
capite——lIs a Metaphor taken from 


pp lead a thing from wht Pens Se 


* itatin To be lead into a Subject 
ya | 


* 
U 


102 


30 251 
377 


317 


92 
253 
195 

79 


1 N D E x. 


Fee . „ge 10 uu . the Opinion of 3 
x 7 - 02 14 
Auctoritate. When '2 Reſolution paſe d in 

the Senate of Rome, nothing could follow upon it, if 
the Tribunes of the People forbad its being carryd 
any farther ; but then the Senate were at liberty to 


enter it upon 
- call'da per/eripea — 
zrre re/ponfurn—To carry away an Anſwer 
A — form a Gueſs 
Awrificit fatera The Weights of « Goldſmich 
2 ſum commonſirare——To ſhew where Gold 


* 
B 


Naccarum ubertate incupocſce To bend bentath the 


neſs of a Bough Berries 
Barbaria forenſu The Barbariſms of the Law 
Bene longus ſermo—A Speech rather too long 
Bonus in lade & rudibus— A good Fenting Maſter - 
-A ne from cole 
rum C m 2 
— Part of the Sicilian Coaſt, which was very 
ngerous | x 
Brumale num The Winter Solſtice : That Part of 
the Heavenly Signs thro' which the Sun runs in the 
hey Time A i 
oe flurnten—Signißes ſomewhat very near as I 
have tranſlated it. Vid. Orat. poft redit. in Sena» 
tam. 11. | Wer BL 


Cc 


Cadere ts diſceptutionem—To admit of being diſputed 


upon 
Cecidit mihi inſpertnti=——It happen d without my bop- 
ing it ſhould happen 


Caduceo ornaticom——. The Caduoeus was an Enfign of a+ 


Truce, or a Peace, and was born by the Heralds 
Cancellis chycu 
made like Wicker-Work, that tun round the Fo- 
rum. A Stile confin'd to Phading - MES 


Cantilend ex Seboli.— A School Rote. Cantiena was: | 


any Set of ſtepid; tireſome Rhymes 
Capere adver ſamtem & repugnantem 
Captns miſericordia . Touch'd with 


Copitis judicium A Trial for Life an 
— 44 


Dd 4 


the Jousna of their Howley and it was 


a or The Cancel; were Rails. + 


* 


- 
. 


IN D E X. 
— , — — make 


rea ks in the Length of your Periods * aich raten. 36 382 
Caftrata Reſpublica 352 370 
ir had « R for defiring” *- - : 

— — 2 
ane deferre adaligum—To lay your cue Law 1 5 
before one *204 7 
dititare——To talk 1 — upon Law 
Matters 3 4 — ö 137 152 
conferre in tembu — 
Anh Rraitmed in point of Time 22 383 400 


Cauſa cadere Jo loſe a Cauſe. To be caſt at Law — 37 
| + ibid, 
Cauſarum contentiones—The Wrangling at the Bar 144 159 
Celebrari frequentia civium—To0 2 to by the 
Citizens 8 92 
Celebravit delectatio It was render'd common by the 
Pleaſure P took in it. But celebrare ſometimes 


ſigniſies to te. Vid Liv. 36. 7. Hor. Sat. 2. 348 366 
Ceram olere— Is proverbial to ſignify no Smell at all | 323 342 


Cincinni oratoris aut poctæ— Is a Metaphor taken 

from Dreſs : The Cincimi are Locks of Hair finely 
curl'd, and bedawb'd with Paſte to keep them fo 324 343 

Cireumſeribere terminis jus foun——To _ the pag wack 


of a Juriſdiftion 29 35 


Cireumveniri ab aliguo See the Note on the Paſlage ; 
J have only to add, that Vir. -A. 6. 132. ap 
the Word circumvenire for circumfluere = * Z 5 
Coqtus qualem lambens circumfluit atro | 224 245 
Circundare aliquid fnibus——to confine e Bounds 111 125 
Citharædi premium  - * d 258 278 
Claudicat, clodicat——In old Latin Ae thei two Words d 
were wrote in the ſame Manner 224 253 
In oratione aliquod claudica: Some what hob- 


bles in the Stile 369 385 


Coemptio certis verbis fit—This Paſſage requires to be 
*explain'd. Among the Romans there were three 
Kinds of Marriages ; thoſe by the Uſes, the Far, 
or the Confarreatio, and the Coemptio. The firſt was 
when Habit and te made a Man and a Woman 
"who had liv'd for a Year without being ab- 
ſent three Nights, look'd upon as Man and 
The Confarreatio was perform'd by the Prieſts with 
Cakes and Sacrifices, and was a very tedious, trou- 
bleſome Ceremony: But the Coemprio, which we 
now | of, was the Ceremony that alone gave 
the oman a Title to the Deneminaten of mary 


. if . 


TIT” $- '- 8 4 
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IND E X. 


familiar; and ſhe, her aſk'd 
iar; upon anſwering yes, aſk 
him whether he was willing to be her pater familias; 

whi wer d in the Affirmati ive. Thus this 


mater familias was a 
any other Wife. I 


from a Company. It would appear that if a Man 


uuns not invited among the old Romans, he was oblig d 


to pay his Reckoning, even in a private Houſe 
Comiſati tempeftatiz— The Debauch of a Tempeſt 
Commotum genus oratinni A ſpirited way of Pleading 
Compellere aliquem in Nun exiguum To reduce one 
; among the R- 
mant was made by the Hands, without the Aſſiſ- 
tance of any Engine; the hardeſt Labour their 
Slaves had was to grind their Corn: it was therefore 
Omen to oblige a Slave to work in the Bake- 
u yg 
Complexio verborum A Period 
Componere verba—— To arrange Words 
Campoſita oratio—— A correct, proper Stile 
Compos animo & ſcientia—Maſters of a thing both by 
their natural and acquir'd Abilities 


"—_— vim ora To take in the whole 


of Eloquence in a Speech | 
aliguid citation: — | 
memoria . © — 

Comprebenſæ ſcientia res — 

Comprimere invidiam To flifle Envy or Hatred 


Comprobate judiciis hominum 77. Things univerlally - 


approv'd of | 
Compulfus confiliis — 


It un: 'd by the Man aſking the ... 
— OT ng . 


286 


108 


— —— — " - 
— —ä—D— — wet” No TE wm Fong, Os 


—— — 


. N DEN 
Ms acm They ate 5 


wr pry et 
A brachiun——A Metaphor taken from Pete: | 
| þ 
— as & unbilia: ere. eas e 
Conceders alicui eltgantiam —— yy 
Conciliare lam 191 
Condit omnt entel mtu be cen Fain 198 2 
fird or awaken'd 21 
Concitatum navigium-— A Ship iti Motion 10 5 
Concluſio verborum artiſcigſa A Period happily rid 12 
Gs artibu3—tn — wichin the Syſtem of Aft 74 
Contere Inftrum. See the Nog PF, 1 72 
224 
Conlire 2 contentions hungnttate——To ſeafon * 
Kee Keenne(s of Diſpute with the good Breeding of the 
faht 
— feſtivitate—Better (ſon'd with Hamour noch 
Condimenta ſer monum The Seaſoning of Stile 235 
Conditioht iſia dum Provided always that 41 
Conferre olium ad- To dedicate one's Leiſure to 3 


2 otium . e—— This is a proverbial Ex- 
fy the Nacirwment of Law- 
2 e — 4 in ode oi in 
whi rs fate in © to 
their Rn ne 22 
Vid. Cic. de legt 1 10. 2 tots fa 


aun — -abj minus oro patrio, fe 


in ſollo, ben., reſponderem 176 
cauſam in iempuõ To lay the Blame u the 
henne, of Tane W . 383 
uſum ad dT apply one's Experience | 
to a thin! To faith a 5 85 
Conficere ider reguum——To finiſh a 244 
mont artimorum— To move the the Pallons 257 
To finiſh an Undertaking 118 
orbem ver berum - To round a Period 2369 
omnia fermone puulo intentiore—To ſpeak in 4 | 
ſmooth manner | 107 
Confecit nos ren Buſineſs has worn me out 33 
Confemo ſignifies in Cicero often the fans thing with of ww 
J maintain 116 
Confirmavit ſeſo ita fucturum— He promis d that he 
would do ſo 152 
Coin mem Boc tibi—Take Che i for it 2 
Confixum | facer#igndfies the with configere to fix 220 


gs Nen. 18 197 


res Conflart 
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IN D E X. 


— of « Dick Ses it in 


ce, oculeriety my ſignify the Direction of the 
yes. See it in this Senſe in Qwmntilian, L. 3. Cap. 
7. ad finem 

Conjuntte elatum——To be taken conjunctively 
ConſeFari riuuli. To follow the Turnings or Courſe 
9 

Mmanum en Re: -' 
32 — — upem + Journal. 


— of au 


d with- 


— 
out Diſad 


to the Enemy 
, ighiſies the dame as extent, 
Drum ſcripta conflant, whoſe Writings are extant 


cb wi mie, i» a very fine Ex- 
— and agrees with the new Ph of the 
—— Connected by the and 
uniform Operation of Nature 

Cantendere cum aliquo interdic See the Note 

une 865 the Note 

3 corporis, ſignifies an animated * in 
— raifin of the Voice . 

Our Rgnifies = Number of People got ar 


Tomy dcn Quarters 


-* Red.) 


” ” * »—— oo a r _— - 1 


the fone Senſe, Owid, Ep. 2 
ent; in 22 7 
of the Mind +: 
njicere ſe in worfime—Te fall in 4 Vein e Ver- 


i were Pocket Books in the 


8 their Notes, 8 


one, Guard, A&A - 
, When a General - 
attack 


212 228 


299 308 
18 23 
ibid. 


292 312 
110 124 


16 20 


Convenit 


IND E, X. 
@orrvenit in aliuem What is ſaid hits one hy an Ala - &3 8 
ſion dw og 8152 bey 222. 442 


Corpus 400m. The whole of a Speech 32 341 
Cortem 2 in palatio The true even, if _— 4 
& * rer 1 


or rather cohortem, which ſignifies a 

2 had two in every Villa 928 
Ruin Water, the other for their Dunghill, O75 

which / arro, A C. 5 Waun. | 


the miniſtra funde ne wp. ot 5 ; 
9 FG . L 5 41 49 

vis tempori bon hm I pany 235 25 N 
Cumulum afferre arriba. To give a finiſhing to the 


Arts 
Curia is often t for the Senate, as we ſay the Houſe, . 
or the two Foe or the Durlament 625-466-564 


D 6 3 
Dar: operam 110 erg High. 19 338 
_ pul | | 


Dare /e-—To yield naturally, without any Im 193 2085 
Deambulatum ire, is the ſame ſame with ire, to ” 
go to walk 228 249 
Decantare prexcepta—T 0 repeat Rules by rote, in a 
canting Tone 146 . 160 


Habere cauſas prope decantatar——To have Cauſes al. 
moſt by Heart, as one has a Rhyme or a Song 174 189 . 
Declamatorio 22 in * be- 


30 36 
9 pro fas fartuna—Ta fight " one $ whole | 
Fortune „ 201 216 
Declinavit ora. -A Diſcourſe has run into a. Di. 
greſſion 181 196 
Decurfus bonorum— The di 1 * 
in the. State. A Metaphor 
Races, in which the End of the Career was N G 
the decurſus. Vid. Suetonium in Neron. Cap. 24. fed 
_ excuſſus curru, ac rurſus repeſitus, quum perdurare m 
© pofſet, leſtitis ante decurſum alt I 2 
Deeſfſe alicui hortanti——T'o e ons in what he 
entreats 3 3 
Deferri ad ineptia;—To run into 380 397 


Defringere urculum—=This i is a Law — taken from 
the Cuſtom which the Lawyers had of breakin 
{mall Twig off a Tree BIGE GS A | 
challeng d the en 1 upon Which 
the Tree grew. 3486 347 


— 


1 N D E N 
*** To make the Lux - 
urianey of Stile ſerve for Food to the Pen: To re- 
trench the Luxuriancy of Stile 'by eraſing i it 
Diprecari—The fame witlt rec 


D de ſe—— D — ſigniſies to off 
rer beg 


mov'd from a Perſon _ whom it is likely 0 fl, 6 


In Oppoſition do i 
Deſcendere ad omnem animi . demean 
one's ſelf to all manner of Relaxation of Mind 


Deſcribere 4 finibus—'To ſet Boundaries or Limits 


to a Subj 

— delefatio— An t Amuſement 
Deſpondere filiam alicui To contract a Daughter to a 
Perſon. The deſpon/atio appears to be an Engage- 
ment on the Part of the — of either Party that 
a Woman ſhall be marry'd to a Man. We have 

| Inſtances of both ; and as the common School Books 

of Roman A bal i take no notice of this Cere- 
mony; we a Quotation or two in both 
Senſes. Cicero 1 4 3. Tulliolam C. Piſoni 

I. F. frugi "mn, Plautus in Ciftel. 2 3 
356. brings in one Saying, Nempe iffic ef, qui Al. 


fimarcho filiam = deſpondit in divitias maxumar. 
1d the 2 122 it appears that the Girl's 
We ment for her. But in the 


ollowing we ſee the ather 'of the Man entering 
into an Enga 
—_— fama impulſus Cher 
Ul adme venit: unicam gnatam fili am 
Cum doe — — uxorim ut dare; 
Placuit; de nuptiis dictus oft dies. 
Cometimes E — — made by the Bride - 


groom himſelf Cic 8. Fam. 7. Cornificius adolef- = 


cent En Orifilhe filiam fibi deſpondit 


Dicacita.— Repartee: the turning one into Ridicule 


by Humour 
Diffuſus ſanguine color A Colour, or a Fluſh that 
proceeds from Nature, and not from Paint 


Dilatere omni copia dicendi To 1 upon a Sab | 


jet with all the Power of one's E 


Diluere argumentis, is an elegant Metephor taken from 


waſhing out a Stain: To waſh away by Proofs. . Ci- 
cero often uſes it; and here it is oppos'd to diſalvere 
Di nſare inventa momento quodam—To diſtribate a 


ubject under ſuch Heads as that you can neyer be at 


a Loſs for ſpeaking to your Point 
Difipare rempublicam—To unhinge the Government 


Tal wo 


156 170 


201 216 


— 
— 


312 338 
123 137 
86 98 
* 338 


— - — — _ > 
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Exigui temporis opinio—An Talg a ſhort gd 


beate, 4h, 56 


Ex 254 when apply d to 
June, . 


4 
6. CU 
SUV - 
4 


Di . 1 
2 led Wr on . 1 
e e 2 
E * N | 
E pur For the Good of the ent, or 
the Public, Cicero uſes the 
in this Senſe. See likewiſe ga 2. Cerie 
« fludio dixerit 6 republica See tas 
p.109. | 
Efferre, bignifes to divulge or ſpread abroad | 
250 . $70 
Efferoeſcentia verka-— Glow Expreſlions : Expreſ- 7 AY 
. 227 over-bailng " p 
per 458 807 
Euere ani m To eſcape the Memory 269 
Egregius in procuratione ciuitati. An excellent Man for 5 
3 —_—_ —— — 1 . 8 99 
er0, is a Law „ a Man a. n 
f | one of his Judges. bee ee, 1 
uryman 41 262 
— . 988 411 
Ernere argumenta, is a Metaphor — Quar- 
trying, and working with a Lever. To dig up, 
or to priſe up Arguments 177 191 
Et hologi mimi, were thoſe Players who umitated any. 1 
Man in his Voice or — 4 of WS. 281 241 
Emwvlutus integumentis ioni;-—Stripp' _— 
| Wrapping of — r 269 890 
tui animi fortentig— Accordin to the beſt of your 1 
Knowledge: But it ſignifies Wenig. According 
to your ies 230 251 
* ex epbebi. To grow out of one's Eſteem. | 
Ephebus was a Greek Word to ſignify one juſt grown - _ 
18 to be a young Man 259 279 
* . 4 | ; 
127 14 
Exhedra—A Parlour 27 337 
E xheres ——— . PRA G1 Hand 
tg to the paternal Inheritance .69. , 75 
31- 46 


E 
. 
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itinen became iufamous he was made an 
Araring by the Cenſor, that is, he paid his Head 


Money, but was not entitled to any other Privilege 


Frome aber artifitii—The Appraifer of another's 


Exiflimatio ingegii—The Reputation for Underſtand- 
y de 


Poiimati bona—A fair Character. Hence Cauſa 
1 a Cauſe that affected the Reputation 
of one 

Pepadire rem dicendo——To ſucceed in Pleadi 

Exper. mullorum ſermoni; Not us d to much Con- 

tion 

Buplere alfeujus expectatianem To ſatisfy, or come up 
to rk Lage dad of _ 


1 one with 
ſent the Fact 
Ex 


and Art of Eloquence 


Exulians verborum auc The vaunting with In- 


ſolence of Lan | 
alma aliquid—— Toblifter a Thing by handling it 
00 roughly | 7 | 


F. 


Facts diem The Flames of Eloquence | 1 
Facilis ad eraraſſtendim Apt tò catch a Flame 
Taci nor Eminently flagitious 


. 0 Fel. or to 


diſappoint one 


rum, was a Law Term, ſignifying to repre- 
vim O&f rathinem Aicend To exert the E- 


317 336 


187 202 


Familiari.— An intimate Friend, when it is à Subſtan- 


tive, One with whom a Perſon uſes without Cere- 


mony ; as one of his own Family 
Famoſe—— Women who are — bad: 


| Bat fa 
moſus, when not apply'> to Women, or to Wri- 


tin N ſi ifies fam , celebrated, | 
rei — ſatiari—To be cloy" | by the fre- 


quent Return of the like, or the ſame thing 


{ 1 
i 
3X 
e 
: 
: : 


Fhreſcere ad ghrian To bloom towards Glory. 


| Flumen orationis—The — of Li 


INDEX 
Ferre legem-—To carry a Law thro”: topaſsa Law 
aliguem judicem alicui—To appoint a Judge in 


one's Cauſe 


mortem alicujus familiariter-—To bear one's 


Death tenderly 
Ferunt * bann den bear to hu _ 
ut hommun tates ferun. ccording to 
ſeveral Chataters 4 Mankind 
Ferri oratione To be 'd by y your Diſcourſe 
Filo uberiore-—- A more diffus'd Stile: A more fertile 
Thread of Diſcourſe. Metaph. 
Fingendi ar.— The Art of Sculpture; from fingere to 


mould out of Clay, and thence adapted to any kind 


of Sta or Sculpture 
* often - itar—The Gale Springs. A Metaphor 
om Sai 
Flexarima—A Controuler of AﬀeQons ; from Flec- 


| 1 in casi The riſing and finking i in Singing, 


by the Command of Voice, which moulds and 
bends the AﬀeCtions at Pleaſure 


Metaphor from Vegetation, o Tee fer 
Vid >», Lib. 2. = 2 


Illa ſeucſeere, at Het contra floreſcere, count 


Fluit oratio—The Stile runs into an 9 Length 


of Periods 


verborum——The Tide of Ex l 
Frremſis acies— The Array of the Forum. See cies 


3 — "== wins Form in which Judgment was 


Pre ere . * TY? break the Force 
jection by dint o ment 

— Miſdemeanor: — in the Civil Law 
_ ſignifies the ſame thing with damnum ; from ſerends, 
or aufrrende, as damnum is from demends. See L- 


Pian. D. Si quid in Fraud Patron. L. 1. Fraus in 


damno accipitur pecuniario: and the ſaving Clauſe in 
public Acts run thus: Qua fine fi audit mea po qui- 
ritium fiat. Virgil puts fraus for periculum, or 
Danger, more than once. See Servius ad Loca. Eu. 
10. 72. 11. and Cicero does the ſame, Ep. ad 
Att. L. 7. 25. 


Frequentare orationem luminibug=——"T 0 * a Stile 


wich brilliant Expreſſions 


99 154 


189 204 


e 


L 


Facus weriliA childiſh Dawbing ; oppos d to a 


+ natural Eloquence wit 

uco illitus cor A Complexion got wbing over 
the Face with Paint * — | 
Fugere— To eſcape. Apply'd to the Intellects ; To be 


ignorant of, not to attend to a Thing 
Fundus dbire——To walk round one's Grounds 


Fuſum lter per omnem orationem——F.qually dif- 
a 50 Tor ths lk of a Speech — 


G 


Gemmant vites, is a Metaphor taken from the Reſem- 


blance which the Bud of the Vine has to a Gemm 
before it puſhes forth the Grape. See Yirg. Fel. 7. 


48. gemmant in palmite vites 


Gente ad cum rediit hæredita. The Inheritance reverted 


to him by a Family Right. There was however a 
conſiderable Difference betwixt a gens and a familia. 


The gen: referr'd to the nomen; the familia to the eng- 


nomen; ſo that the laſt was comprehended in the for- 


mer. Thus the gens of the Valerii comprehended a 


number of Families, who were diſtinguiſh'd by ſepa · 
rate Surnames, but all proceeding the ſame 


ticular Family ſprung from that Root 


Ghlriam parere To acquire Gl — 
Gravis — hty ba 


ſententia A noble Sentiment — 
Gravitas /ſingue—Slowneſs of Expreſſion 
— —— — of States 
Hare pracepta—To dip into Precepts — 
Mr ane — aequainted with the Me- 


thod of Pleading 
(;ymnafia—Public Schools, Academies. Metap. from 
its being the Place where the Wreſtlers exerci:'d 
themſelves 


E « 


194 


3690 


349 
104 


322 


348 


122 


341 


366 


— Co —Bů K ˙* a+ 
I - , P * 


t * D 5 x. 
| H 


Habene Legum—The Reins of the Laws. Metaph. 
Habere gratiam . To own an Obligation 


Subject 

copnitionem fucilin To be eaſily known ; ea- 
ſily known or com 

delectum verborum To pick out choice Words. 
Metaph. taken from Levies, in which à Ge- 
neral was at li to take or reject what 
Men he pleas d. Hence delectus 


Mabita eſt quæ ſio— The Rack was y'd 
Habilis in Wel turn'd for — xty dextrous in 
the Management of Affairs 


Hatitare in ſubſelliis-—To dwell in the lower Forms ot 


a Court. 'Tho' I have tranſlated this Expreſſion in a 
deſpicable — yet I believe Cicero might mean 
it to ſignify one who was a profeſs'd Lawyer, à Fe- 
dant in Law. 4ſconius tells us, 2 oft turbu- 
norum triumvirorum, que J hujuſmod: judicia 
exercentium, qui non in ſellis Jenks, nec tribunali- 
bus, fed in fubſelliii conſedebant. Vid. Aſcon. in divot- 
nationem 


Habitavit lepos in labris— Wit dwelt upon his Lips. 


— I_—_—_ to ſignify a Man of a very 
if Wit 


. Fe Diegary, the Clothing, the 
. . Ornaments of a Speech. Metaph. from Painting 


Hærere in jure To pin one's ſelf upon the Law: To 
be eternally ſticking to the Letter and Quibbles of it. 
To be conſtantly in Courts of Law 

go men in inſtitutis majorum— At a Loſs for the Con- 

itutions 0 = _—_— 0 . AK 

Herci ſundæ familiæ cauſa—A Ca to the Di 
= of {Fundy — | 


 Herous per — A Heroic Foot; ſuch as the Dactyl or 


the S8 ; the firſt conſiſting of a long and two 
 ſhortSyllables, the latter of two long ones 


Hiulce logui To ſpeak in a gaph manner. Hiulcas 
the 


parch'd with 


comes from Hio; Virgil cal 


the Heat, and crack'd, arva hiuka, 2 Gepr. 353. 
Hoc, ubi hialca * — canis eflifer arva. 

Hence it is us'd to fig 

.** the forked Bolt 

 Hoſhes in conſuetudine ci vitati. A Stranger to the Prac- 

_ _ ticeof the State ; the Manner of the City. 


nify forked. Fulmer hiulcum, 


tion 
Armas rei To give an Intimation of the 


38 371 
4 48 


256 27 


296 315 


346 364 


111 125 


ENI DU RB X 
Hoſpes in ag. A S to the Mana of 
Laa © A Novice in Brfinek _ 89 104 
A, in this Place and many others fignifies hu- 
man Nature; or Compaſſion arifing from a Feeling 
ſor human Nature. But in many other Places it is ... 
put to ſignify the Character of human Nature, 88 


-  arifing. from Erudition, Learning, Education and 


Politeneſa. See Gell. Nach. Au. L. 13. C.15. where 
— of Education in the liberal Arts, which he 
manity, as diſtinct from what the Greeks 
mean by pray FywTia, he ſays, Hujus enim ſcimtiæ 
mantibus, cura, uni homini ta et, idcircogue bu- 
manitas e appellata. In later Ages the Study of 


the Latin Language I H 23 29 
W 7 
aftare fe in cat centumroiralibur— To ſwagger in | 
4 — brought before the Centumviri 68 77 
r an Age — 83 93 
—— 2 Burthen | ihid. 
That Time of the Day 278 298 


Jon a — — . Jumble of Words. 
Metaph. from Hunger: A Chain of Words that | 
give no Satisfaction 142 157 
—.— . take of the Ignominy of 


1 that Place 184 199 
dore mal tabs Subject embelliſh'd 7 
by the Pomp of Expreſſion 128 142 
Inminura mayeftas-— Treaſon. An Overt Aft which A 
diminiſh'd, or affected the Majeſty of the People 160 175 
Impe!lere——To impell; to force along. Our Author m 
uſes this Term to expreſs the Command which Elo- 
1 2 bing 7 13 17 Ce 
are s ——To . 
ſiſtances code Public 16 21 
Importunitatem evellere ex mentibus—To pluck up all a 
Guilt by the Roots fram the Minds of the Hearers 95 . 107 
Impreſfs in oratore mtu. Emotions impreſs d upon an ö 
Orator. Impreſſus and inuftus form a Climax. In- 
preſſes to be ſtamp'd or imprinted upon a 


Subje& ; but inufus to de burn'd into it 194 209 


1 diem wiwere—To live without any Regard for 15 
To- morrow - 186 201 
g e 2 


tncidere aliquo ſtudio & imitatione——To fall into a Ha- 

dit thro' Study and Imitation of it ' 

Inci dens crebro vax— A Voice with frequent Breaks in 
the Speech , ; 

Iuclinatio— The Byaſs of any t Inclinare, to give 
a Byaſs, or a bending to a Thing. To give it a 
Touch towards the Side to which one inclines 

Incontroverſum jun A clear Law; a Law that is ſo po- 
ſitive as to admit of no Diſpute 

Increbuiſſet apud aligus.— run into a common Opi- 
nion with a Set of Men 

Increpuit diſcu. See the Note | 

Incudem candem tundere To labour at the ſame Anvil. 
taken. from the Labours of the Forge 

tncunabula dofrine——The Cradle, the Infancy of 
Learning. Metap. | 

Inducere allt in mores—To introduce a thing into 
com mon Practice. To bring a thing into Faſhion 


Infirmare teſten. To invalidate the t of Witneſſes 


Laflata verba—Words ſpoken in a ſwelling manner 
Inflexio laterum—The ſtraining of the Sides or Lungs 
Influere in ſenſus audientium— To pour upon, to ſink 
into the Senſes of an Audience 

Inf ucata vitia, is almoft the fame as if he had faid fucata 
vitia; only the Particle in lays it ſtronger, Iafucari 
being ſaid of one who paints ſo as that it can ſcarcely 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the natural Colour. Plaut. in 
Mil. 2. 6. 46. Ne pol ego metuo nequid infucaverit 


Ingerium firmum—A cool Temper. A Reſolution not 


to be ſhaken, nor melted 
Inherere in cauſarum nervi. To be inherent into, or 


inſeparable from the Nerves, or Conſtituent Parts 


of Pleading, or Cauſes 

Innuptæ nuptie-—Unhallow'd Marriage, i. e. Cohabi- 
tation without Matrimony 

Tnopportunum tempus— An unſeaſonable Time 

Inſerere in es alirujus—'To put into one's Mouth; as 
Nurſes do Meat into Children | 


Inſignia verborum—"The Diſtinctions of Words. Words 


upon which an Emphaſis is laid ; as we uſe to put 
ſuch Words in [alice * 
isi nie. Notoriouſſy. Vid. Plau. 5. 7. 19. Neu 
fivas in me inignite tantam fiert injuriam. Et Cicero 
pro Duint. Nemo eft inventus tam infignite impius 
Ir ſenuare ſe penitus in cauſam—— To enter tho- 
roughly into a Cauſe 


BHißhere 7:unus aliguaa.— To attain to a Gift, or Excel- 


lency 


* 


935 


395 


345 


396 
136 


198 


143 


289 


193 
376 


In 
te 


Ins 


a thing | 
in re ma At a Loſs in a well known Matter. 


I have tranſlated it werbo/e, which muſt have 
been the Meaning of Cicero by joining it 
with -mu/tus ; and agrees with the Character 
of a Man who is at a Loſs to ſpeak upon a 
Subject, ſuch a one being more verboſe than 
one who is acquainted with it. But In/oler- 
tia generally ſignifies, both with our Author 
and other Writers, the ſame thing that we | 
commonly mean by Inſolence 272 293 
Is/olentia diſputationi;—T he being unaccuſtom' d to ſuch 
a Diſputation 40 48 
peregrina wocir—— A Pronunciation that is fo- | 
reign: An outlandiſh way of ſpeaki 299 318 
werborum— The Uncouthneſs of Expreſſion 301 320 


33 5; 


Inflitutus hares=— Appointed Heir. Iaſtituere hæredem 


is the fame in this Paſſage as /ub/tituere heredem ; 
and our Author ſpeaking of this very Caſe in Brute, 
uſes the Word in/titutus, tho it is plain that Curizs 
was not the heres inftitutus of the Will; and the 
Law makes a material Difference. For Modeſtinus, 
L. 1. de wulgari & populari ſubſtitutione: Heredes 
aut inſlitui dicuntur aut ſubſlitui; inflituti, primo 
grads; ſublet, ſeconds wil tertis And Boeth, 
Com. in Top. Cic. L. 2. ſays, Secundus heres dicitur 
qui heredi inflituto ſubſlituitur. So that our Author 
means that Carius was the ſecundus heres ; and is 
juſtifable upon the Circumſtances of the Caſe for 
not obſerving that Diſtinction; ſince a Man cannot 
properly be faid to be ſubſtituted to a Perſon who 
never had a Being . x Sa $38.20 
Integr ſententiæ ] have tranſlated entire Sentiments. 
But it may admit of another Meaning. Integer ſen- 
tentia may be ſaid to be a Sentiment that has not 
been uſed before; as cauſa integra is a Cauſe that has 
not been pleaded upon or try'd. See Ter. Hac. 1. 2. 
15. Alias ut uti cauſa hac integra poſſum 194 209 


Intendere litem alicui—To bring an Action againſt any 
one a 


letercedere rogationi—To oppoſe the paſſing of a Law: 

This was in the Power of the Tribunes ; every Law 

was aſk'd of the People, and when the Tribunes op- 

| apy People's granting it to the Perſon ſo aſking, 
e 


was ſaid intercedere rogationi 199 214 


Iaterpuncta ſermonibus—Interſpers'd, or diverfify'd by 


es 259 280 


Ee 3 Inter punct æ 


- io. a a * 


OS x | t th. 1 
TN Dag. 


kur psd claufuls—The Pauſes in writing or ſpeak- 


/ DET x4 + 
nete whih ads 
| is Breath 


his 
Intucre aliquem tota men To gaze upon an Object 
with one's whole Faculties wrapp'd up in conſidering 


- 

Irrvehi in cau To make a furious Attack 
upon any —— or Intereſts 

Irvidia, ſignifies ſometimes Hatred, ſometimes Envy: 
The Places in which it ſignifies either are too nume- 
Tous to be mention'd here, and muſt be determin'd 
by the Meaning of the Author, and the good Senſe 

* Reader * ad 
volucra Coverings, ings ; any thi t is 
— 2. a thing ray Frm da- 
ma 1 

— in hominum mente. To ſteal upon the Aﬀec- 


tions of Mankind 
Jure ſuo aliqued dicere——To have a Right to ſay a 


thing ; to ſpeak a thing as if you had a Right to fay - 
ic 


L 


2 was a way of : 4 

rom one Man's holding another t 1 

when he wanted to — him; and 3 
bial: But I have tranſlated it, Aena as Turnebus 
reads it; and who contends that it here ſignifies as I 
have tranſlated it. | | 

Largifluus imber—— A plentiful Shower 

Latrare ad clepſidram — To barks by the Hour; ſpoken 
ofa wrangling Lawyer. The clephdre were Hour- 


Glaſſes of the ſame Nature with ours, only the R- 


mans made uſe of Water for Sand. They ſeem to 
have been brought in at the Time when Pompyy's 
Law confin'd the Pleaders to a limited Time, which 
took place in the Caſe of Milo. See a full Account 
of this Law in the firſt Volume of the Tranſlation of 
the Orations; in Aſcouiuss Argument to the Oration 
for Milo h 
Lauti accumbere. To go toſup. A Phraſe taken from 
the Roman Cuſtom of waſhing themſelves before 
their Meals, the chief of which was their Supper 


” . 
. 
„ 


328 54 
349 3 


4 v4 


349 339 


12 16 
98 110 


Le: 


Lex anna. This was an Act 
of Years which qualify'd a 
Offices of the State 


Ludere aliquem——To play with ue 
ir aliquem Io play upon one 
cauſam To turn a Cauſe into Ridicule 
Ludi omnium irrifione — To become a general Subject 
of Ridicule 
Ludicra armorum ars——The mock Practice of Arms 


Ludas impudentia—— A School of 

Ludo facere—— To exhibir Plays — 

Luſtrum condere See Condere 

Luxuries in berbi.— The Luxuriancy of the Graſi 
M 


Macthinari aliquid ad voluptatem—To faſhion ſomewhat 


at Pleaſure 
Mali au dire To have an ill Character 
Mandave ſer monem literis— To commit a Diſcourſe to 
_wnun 
bro—=To ſet down in a Book 
HMandata exponere—To explain a Commiſſion 
Manerg in priſtinã communione—To remain in former 
Fellowſhip 
Mars belli communis—The common Chance of War 
Memoriæ ueteris recordatio—— The Reflection of what 
paſt a 
Den get à thing by Heart, To 
commit it to Memory ; 
| prodero To tranſmit upon Record 
emoriam aprimere— To oppreſs the Memory 
commovere—To revive in the Memory 
retinere—To tranſmit to Poſterity 
Mentum intorquere in dicend. To wriggle the Chin in 
Speaking : To move one's Chin as one were chewing 
e 


Mereri ftipendia—To ſerve as a Soldier — 
Miniftri in caufis— A Solicitor in Cauſes 
Minutus animus—A diminutive Soul — 


Moderata unguenta—Moderate Perfames 
Moderari attionem motu—To regulate Action by the 
* — of the Body = hs 
ificata orations membra— Regulation 
Members of a Diſcourſe a 
24 


* — —_— — * * 
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Moliri amorem, c. in j animi.— To conciliate 


* 9 * 
£ 


Love in the Minds of Judges 


Moleri tran/[ationem præpoſito verbo To ſoften a Meta- 


phor by throwing in a Word 
Miutifariam defaſſum.— Buried in different Places 


curing Attention 
N 


Nats male genere Born of a Scoundrel Race 

Note argumentatorum The ſtriking Parts of Proofs 

Nevatus ager A Piece of Ground that has reſted 

Newus homo—— A Man who is the firſt of his Family 

Nexus The Condition of an Obligation which was 
tranſacted per libram & as. But I have tranſlated it 
ſo as to anſwer the Meaning of our Author to an 


Englih Reader 
O 


— orationem To throw a Cloud upon a Diſ- 

courſe | 

Obducta uno prefſu & ſono—Exprels'd in a uniform C:- 
dence and Tone 

Obruit laudanda offenſum—-The faulty overcomes the 
beautiful Part | 

Obſtrepere fibi in dicendo To confound one's ſelf in 
——— © | 

Obftringere civitatem religione—To bind the State by a 
religious Awe 

Occulere punc ta argumentorum To hide the Pungency 

of Proofs 


Oculi obtutus in cogitando—+The Caſt of the Eyes when 


one is in a profound Train of thinking 

Oculi intentio—The Direction of the Eye 

Odor Urbanttati.— The Air of good Breeding 

Oadbrari guid ſentiat aliqui——To ſmell out what one's 
Sentiments are. To have an imperſect Notion or 
Hint of what one thinks 

O/endere aliguid in To ſhock one in a thing 

Offend! in aligud re To be ſhock'd at ſomewhat 

Olere peregrinum— To have an Air of what is foreign: 
to have an outlandiſh Air 

Operarius erator——A hackney Orator ; an Orator ſor 


a Job 
Opus eft for commodum efft——See Note — 
Orationis colar & fuccus—— The Colouring and Sub- 

ſtance of a Spcech, A Metaph. from Painting 


Maunire wiam ad audiendum To pave a Road for ſe- 


298 


33 
132 


322 


219 


218 


— 


146 


341 


Oratienz: 


IN D EN X. 


Orationi: 2 - & color——The and the Co- 
ouring of a peech | 

Os for im A bold F 

Nift exceffit os — Unleſs one has Impudence, or Aſſu- 


Ofcitans ſapientia=-Droning Wiſdom 
P 


Paleftre & ole The School and the College where 
one is train'd to Eloquence; a Metaph. taken from 
the Places where they learn'd to wreſtle ; for which 
they were commonly anointed with Oil 

Paratus nature prefidiis ad——Endow'd with the Ad- 
vantages of Nature 


Pater patratus——The preſiding Herald; who attend- 


ed on the Armies, and perform'd the Ceremonies 
of declaring Peace, War, Truce, Exchange of Pri- 
ſoners, &c. 

Pedir ſupplo/io——Stamping with the Foot 


| 
9s 107 


Percallere uſum rerum Jo be ſkilful enough to 


take Advantage of Circumſtances 

Percuſſones numerorum 
Numbers 

Percurſum animo habere—————To have Things di- 
geſted, arrang'd in one's Mind 

Perennis loguacitai——— An ternal Stream of Talk- 


Pons .. re Diſcharge of public Of- 


* verba Jo run on in a Continuity of 

Stile 

Perpugnax in diſputand Tenacious of what one 
advances. A Man who will fight every Inchof an 
Argument 

Perſeriptiones——— Were the ſenatus confulta in which 
the Names of the Senators preſent were mark*d down. 
But Lambinus thinks that this Word ought to be 

ſcriptionibus, which ſigniſies Accounts, Reckon- 

ngs, &c, which makes — Senſe here 

Perſonam ſuſcipere To aſſume a Character. Per- 
ſena was a Maſque in which the Actors play d, and 
which was form'd to repreſent the Character the 
Player appear'd in 

Perſonatus Ina Maſque : Maſqued 

Pertexere aliguad qus—To finiſh a Work 


Perverſe dicer e-— To ſpeak uncorrealy — 


The Cadences of the 


177 192 
361 379 
174 188 


363 381 
282 303 
363 378 


38 44 


105 118 
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P Sagen, g e, en. —-Te rain Hopes and. 


Defigns by Death 


Pervolvitur animus in hci. The Mind makes un In» | 


curſion into Places 


Pes in ngve———=The Foot, i of a Ship 3 | 
Pane eftimatio—The Valuation of a Pyni 


Pompamin dicendo adbibere——'To employ the Pomp of 
Language in one's Stile | 

Ponere aliquid in percuctand To throw out, or pro- 
pole a thing in the way of queſtioning N. 

aliguid alicui in fraude capital To charge a 

ing upon one as a capital Offence 

Pentificium jus, was a Law diſtin from the Civil, or 

Municipal Law of the Romans, and anſwer d exactly 

to our Canon Law 


Peſiliminium, is the being re · inſtated into one's Rights, 
[rr n 

taken in War, or i a 

Poſftulatus de ambitu . Accus'd of Bribery; 


from pong op about to ſollicit. Being charg'd 
with ufing undue ices in attaining to Power 


Praecidere dubitatianam To cut off all Ground of 


doubting - + +, | 
Præco actionum —— of a Court 
Premunitio orationis— 
that is, the laying down ſuch Principles as may an- 
ſwer all the Objections arifing from what the oppo- 
- fate Party can ſay 
Prefiare ingenuitatem & rubarem——To keep up to the 
haracter of good Breeding and Modeſly 
Prefiare—To excell — 
Pragmatici Fellows hir'd for a Job; Solicitors at 
Law); from the Greet Word Teayuarixet 
Pravitas ori. The Diſagreeableneis of the Aſpect 


Precaris venire — To come in eaſily, not forc'd or 


ſtrain'd 


Prenſare To ſolicit: The prenſatio was a more diſ- 


tant Solicitation than ambitio, and generally com- 


ing of a Speech; 


menc'd a Year before the Party actually ftood for 


21 the Poſt 5 


Preſſa oratio A conciſe, compact Stile 
Primoribus labris attingere——Juſt to dip into a thing. 
Metaph. taken from drinking 


Primas alicui concedere—— To give one the firſt Place 
Pro co, ——— Becauſe of — 

Probabilis, pro tolerabili. Tolerable to be endur'd ; 

one that may paſs 1 


74 
. I 


f rocindl. 


257 


199 
110 


270 


239 
181 


120 
168 


370 


53 
170 


42 
18 


59 


IN D E X. 
Procind teſtamentum facere—— 
Will 2 the Libra and tabule Ceremonies, 
which were neceſſary in a formal Will. Procin&us 
properly fignifies the Readineſs one Man, or an Army 
Is in to en f N 
Nane u Penh the Tongue; to ham- 
mer it into Eloquenee 


Profundere ſe uni ver ſum To one's ſelf quite out 
Propugnator patrimonii ſui— Defender of one's 


own Inheritance 
Preſeminatæ familie——Families | 


Pribocdile patrens crotarie—The Right of Appeal 


. hatch ll they be 

Pulles excludive-—T 0 young ones 

ready to take Wing K _ 

Putidius literas exprimere——T'o prenounce the Letters 
in a drawling manner 


Ratio oratoris—The Qualifications of an Orator 
Rationem ordinis requirere———T 0 require Method 


Recipert lumina in mancipio—— To reſerve the Lights of 


a Houſe or Tenement in Servitude 
cauſa;—To undertake the defending of Cauſes 
Rectus forms vocis The unaſſected Tone of Voice 
Redelere doftrinam——To favour, or ſmell rank of Pe- 


dantry 
Referre ad ſenatum To bring in a Bill to the Senate; 
to lay before the Members 
myſteria To repeat the Celebration of the 
Remie Myſteries a 
em oratorem deſcribere 
3 facere cantu. To render the Notes more 
ow 
Remunciare conſulem—To declare by the Cryer that a 
Man is Conſul a 
Repetita alte oratio A far fetch'd Diſcourſe 
Reponere in aliquo artit l. To place, or range under 
any Divihon of Art 
Repudiare confilium ſenatus a republica—To make a Se- 
' paration between the Country, and the Authority 
| of the Senate 
Reguieſcere in alicujus ſermone——To reſt, or compoſe 
one's ſelf by the Talk of another 
Reſpondere ad tafum——To anſwer to the Touch. Me- 
taph. taken ſrom the different Sounding and Modu- 
lations of Muſic | 


To make a Soldiers 
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313 
130 


107 


230 
320 


199 


280 


217 


377 
Re 


40 


205 


80 
318 
175 
300 
333 
120 


274 
339 


214 


300 


233 


394 


ere 
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IN XIE TX. 
Reſpondere jus. To practice in the Law 
Retexere ante exorſa, & prope detexta——To render 
ſuch Things knotty, as have before been clear'd up 
and unloos'd | 
Retru/a in media philo/ophia——Shut up in the abſtruſe 
Parts of Philoſophy 
Rufticari——To go to the Country. From rus 


| 8 
dine It is an excellent Way or Method. A 


ſmart thing 
Seribere lem To engroſs a Law 
quem hæredem— To put one down as an Heir 
in one's Will 
Secare 2 in plura genera To ſplit Cauſes into 
many Kinds 
Sementem facere To ſow —— 
Ad ſenſus admoveri— To be apply'd to the Senſes 
Sermo ex/anguis-— A ſpiritleſs Stile 
Servire vefigalibus-—To huſband or improve the Re- 
venue 
Servus ad manum—— A ſcriber; an Amanuenſis 


Silva rerum A Magazine, or Plenty of Mate- 


rials | 
Sonare peregrinum To have a foreign Accent 
Spiritus anguſtior Short breath'd ; ſhort-winded 
infinitus cui An eternal Breath ; one who 
can read eternally without drawing his 
Breath ; inexhauſtible Lungs * „ 
Stercus curiæ— The Dung of the Senate: The Excre- 
ment of the Houſe 
Stine ad cum rediit bæredita:.— An Inheritance came to 
him by Right of Deſcent | 
—_— ridicula——A keen Joke; a Jeſt that 
tes 
Suavitas auſtera Manly Sweetneſs 
decoa—— Cloying Sweetneſs 
folida—— Solid Sweetneſs 
SubaFum ingenium—— A form'd, cultivated Genius 
Subſicive oper r. What is done at ſpare, leiſure 
rs; ſtolen from other Buſineſs. The Word 
comes from /ub/eco 


Suſpenſo animo reſpondere 


To anſwer when one's 


Mind is perplex'd ; without minding what one is 
about 


98 
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T 


Tabule 

Teftiſſimus in dicendi———— One that is guarded in his 
Speeches ; that declaims ſurely, without giving his 

Adverſary an Opportunity of making uſe of, or 
catching at any thing he ſays 

Bro in nulla re——One that is no Novice; that has a 

Smattering of every — 

Tollere jacentia e medio Verba ſcil. to dignify Words ; 
to raiſe them from their groveling, common Im- 
Port | 

Tragardias in nugis agere——To act in a theatrical, pa- 

etic manner in meer 'T rifles 

Tribus urbane——The 

7:ibi movere—To remove one from his Tribe; fo /e- 
2 movere. It is generally — the Senſe of 

rading, and not of promoting or advancin 

Ton 2 examinari— To be weighed : the Bal- 

nce lar Opinion; to be approv'd or con- 
demn'd by the Mulcitade 

Tueri fpeciem boni viri To give the Picture, or keep 
OO On and Appearance of a virtuous 

an 


Tur males Troopers 
V 


Vacare is 
Non ad wuly ; ſed ad ſpeciem valet Not defign'd for 
earneſt, ur to wound, but for a Parade. Referring 
533 eatitrads b 
aut homo A hu un | 
2 oulti, — cor porin— One that has ſome- 
thing ſorbidding in his Look, and of an un- 
weildy Make | 
Vaflizs verba diducere To keep Words that have a 
Connection upon one another too much aſunder ; to 
make too wide a Gap or Opening in a Sentence 
Fenuftatis color—Natural Beauty; fuch a Colour or 
Complexion as ariſes from the Fluſh of Health, not 
the Daubing of Paint 
Veritatem imitari, ſuſcipere—To mimick the Truth, 
and to defend it. The firſt relates to an Actor, the 
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359 
219 


235 


255 


Liberty 
Vindicare damum ab 


— re 57 


K 
dee Orator, and are Expreſſions dritt 


y index libertatis——The Defender, the Guardian of 


from one's Houſe; to get a Companion that 
abide with one * _ 


Umbratilis exercitatio A private, retired Exer- C3 


ciſe; ſuch as one can do by themſelves, by private 
Meditation and Ran 5 


Voluntate apud aliquem valre. To have Intereſt 


with a Man on account of the Affection and guod 
Will he bears you, oppos d in the ſame Sentence to 


;  audtoritas, that Influence which you may have over 


him in regard to Dependance, au. Rach 
Cauſe and Reaſon 
9 ſignikes the Rights of Preſcription. That is 


the Right to a thing which a Man —_—_ 


ſing for ſuch a The Civil vil Law 


ight to nib by Preſcription, if "pol. 


Man 
ſarty Year without Interruption, in caſe 


ſeſs'd it 


— n and three Years if it 


was moveable. 


To ſhut out Solitude 
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Law Books lately publiſhed by T. Waller 
ey in the Temple. 3 


* o $3 . 


ASES in Equity, during the Tims of the late Lord Chancellor 
N 7 7 7767 og Gr ab ph TH 
% Rntries ; being a Collection of / leadings in the King's 
| Bench, 1. 8 and F xc , 229 
which is * a Collection of Writs in moſt Cxſes now in 
Practice. ſecond Edition, carefully tranſlated into Zi, 
with many additional References, Price 1/. 5 5. : 
R — Caſes 2 8 * 94 the 
Queen . corge I, and II. T with 
— 2 and Orders of the Courts of King's Bench and Common 
Pleas. By a le eminent Hand. Price 165. 


Practice, from the Bill to the — incluſive ; rwith a 
3 and their Fees. By To/eph en, Eſq; 
1. 

Trials per Pais ; or the Laws of England concerning Juries by Ni 
Prius, &c. with a compleat Treatiſe of the Law of Evidence. 
25 3 3 By Giles Duncombe, late of the Temple, 

: 1. 

Baron and Feme ; a Treatiſe of Law and ity concerning Huſ- 
bands and Wives. The Third Edition. Pe 5. 

The Law of Uſes and Truſts; together with a Treatiſe of Dower. 
The Second Edition. Price 5 5. 

The Law and Practice of Ejeftments. The Second Edition. Price $5. 

An Hiſtorical View of the Court of Exchequer, and of the King's 
Revenues. Price 3s. 64. N. J. the three laſt were wrote by a 

Lord Char Tu Nay Hiſtory ls of the Common Law 
rd Chi, ice Hale's | | 
d las The Third Edition. Price 5. 

Tenants Law ; or the Laws ogy Kfagy, 1 Tenants, and” 
Farmers. The Twelfth Edition. 35. 

Gentleman's Law ; being a compleat Treatiſe of the Laws and Sta- 
tutes relating to the King and the Prerogative of the Crown, the 
Nobility and Houſe of Lords and Commons, &c. To which is 
added, the Manner of paſſing Bills in both Houſes of Parliament. 
The Second Edition. 

Tremain's Pleas of the Crown, containing a large Collection of mo- 
dern Precedents under their ſeveral Heads. . 

Cotꝰs Reports tranſlated into Eg, 7 vol. 


„nE | : 


DEVIL uri [HERMIT: 


QR,-- THE 


A DVE NTURES 


A. Ss T4 R 0 7 a 
Baniſtr d from Hell. | 


A SATIRICAL ROMAN C E. 


EXPOSING 


With great Variety of Humour, in a Series of nee be- 

tween that Demon and the Author, 

The ſcandalous Frauds, lewd Amours, and devout Mockery of the 
Monks and Nuns ; the Intrigues of Courts ; the Ambition, Ava- 
rice, and Cruelty of Miniſters ; the Infincerity, Luxury, Proſti- 

* tution, and 12 of many private Characters; with other 
capital Vices ent Age. 

Founded chiefly — Facts, and interfpersd with the Portraits 
and ſecret Hiſtory of moſt of the conſiderable Perſons that liv'd in 
| Europe within theſe thirty Years paſt. | 


Tratland from the Drain FRE N CH. 
P In Two VOLUMES, the ſecond to be had alone. 


The Hiſtory, Proceedings, al Debates of the Houſe of Commons 
from the Reſtoration down to 1734. in 8 Vol. V. B. Three 


Volumes juſt printed will foon be publiſh'd, which compleats the 
Work down to the preſent Time. * — 


Pamela's Conduct in High Life to the Time of her Death. Be S. 


cond Edition, in 2 Volumes. The ſecond to be had alone. By 
Fohn Kelly of the Inner oY Eſq; - 


